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FOREWORD 


Tyrs volume of THe ANNALS contains the addresses delivered at the Fifty-sixth 
Annual Meeting of the Academy, held on April 18 and 19, 1952, on the general 
‘topic: “The National Interest—Alone or With Others?” An article by Frederick 
L. Schuman in the March 1952 issue of Tae ANNALS, entitled “International 
Ideals and the National Interest,” relates to the same topic. 

The concept of the national intetest is now being subjected to careful re-exami- 
nation and analysis in the light of the epochal -changes that are occurring in the 
pattern of international society. This re-examination and analysis have probably 
been more searching and more broadly gauged than at any previous period; but, as 
the articles in this volume reveal, there is still a wide divergence of views on the 
nature of the national interest and on the desirable ways and means of peCOnCIe 
conflicting national interests, both within a state and among states. 

This concern with the national interest seems to reflect a growing maturity of 
approach in this country to questions of foreign policy. The opening remarks of 
the first speaker at the Fifty-sixth Annual Meeting, Professor Hans J. Morgenthau, 
called attention-to this point. “The very fact that a society like The American 
Academy of Political and Social Science can organize a two-day meeting around 
the concept of the national interest of the United States,” said Professor Morgen- 
thau, “is significant in itself, for it shows the profound change which has come 
about in American thinking on matters of foreign policy.” 


The question posed at the Fifty-sixth Annual Meeting of the Academy is, as 


Senator Sparkman declared, “a basic issue which the policy makers and all the 
American people must face squarely.” We may assume as a matter of course that 
all loyal Americans sincerely desire to promote the national interests. Doubtless 
most of them are convinced that these interests can be advanced only “with'‘others” 
and not “alone.” But, as has been suggested, there are many views on the exact 
nature of the national interest in general and of national interests in particular 
problem situations. ‘This latter point is a matter of everyday observation. It is 
reflected in all studies of the subject. Charles A. Beard documented it in his im- 
portant study of The Idea of National Interest, published more than a decade and 
a half ago. Beard’s own views of the national interest obviously did not coincide 
with those of Franklin D. Roosevelt, as even a casual examination of his bitter 
volumes on American foreign policy in the months prior to Pearl Harbor will show. 
The two distinguished members of the United States Congress whose addresses ap- 
pear in this volume are united in their desire to further the national interests, but 
they are often far apart in their interpretations of specific policies of the Adminis- 
tration. It is quite clear that on this important question honest and able and 
patriotic men may profoundly disagree. 

Beard advanced the thesis that two interpretations of the national interest were 
particularly meaningful in analyzing the basic trends and objectives of American 
foreign policy. These interpretations he called the Hamiltonian and the Jeffer- 
sonian. In the concluding paragraph of his book, The Jdea of National Interest, 
he wrote: 


“Evidently, then, the two inherited conceptions of national interest are in the 
process of fusion and dissolution. A new conception, with a positive core and 
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nebulous implications, is rising out of the past and is awaiting formulation at the 
hands of a statesman as competent and powerful as Hamilton or Jefferson.” 


No such statesman has yet appeared; perhaps even a Hamilton or a Jefferson would 
experience difficulty in formulating “a new conception” of the national interest in 
the present bewildering age. 

It may well be, as some critics insist, that in recent years our leaders have not 
given adequate attention to the national interest. If conceived too narrowly, how- 
ever, the concept may lead to policies which are dangerously self-centered and 
myopic. Somehow it must be related to ideals and principles, to considerations of 
the general welfare, and to a “decent respect to the opinions of mankind,” to which 
the Declaration of Independence referred., “It is possible,” as Professor Dexter 
Perkins has pointed out, “to sketch the history of American foreign policy in terms 
of principle, as well as in terms of interest, and it is necessary to bear in mind the 
fusion of these two factors in the actual evolution of policy” (The Story of U. S. 
Foreign Policy, Foreign Policy Association Headline Series No. 90, November- 
December 1951, p. 4). l 

Diverse views of the interests of other countries are also presented in this vol- 
ume. Nearly half of the authors are not Americans. It is a fact of more than 
passing significance that every one of the six continents is here represented. This 
is most appropriate and fitting, for other nations too are re-examining their na- 
‘tional interests under present conditions of transition and change, and the national 
interest of every country in this interdependent world must be considered in a 
global setting and in relation to the interests and policies of other countries. 

Recently in the United States the concept of the national interest has been ex- 
amined most thoroughly by those who belong to what may be called the “realistic” 
school. The views of this school are reflected in the brilliant article in this volume 
by one of its leading representatives, Professor Hans J. Morgenthau. Dr. Abra- 
ham Feller’s article is an equally brilliant criticism of these views, and a defense of 
the so-called “legalistic-moralistic” approach (an awkward term which George F. 
Kennan has made popular). Perhaps in no other single publication have both the 
“realistic” and the “legalistic-moralistic” approaches been presented so clearly and 
so effectively. 

From an international as well as from a national point of view the concept of 
the national interest may lead into blind alleys if it is interpreted too narrowly. 
One might profitably examine the “paradox” mentioned by Dr. Charles B. Mar- 
shall, “that we can serve our national interest in these times only by a policy which 
transcends our national interest.” In his forceful presentation of the need for Eu- 
ropean unity Paul-Henri Spaak declared: “It is in forgetting our so-called national 
interests that we shall be able to create and support . . . a western community.” 
The similarity in viewpoint of a member of the Policy Planning Staff of the United 
States Department of State and of a leading champion of European unity is strik- 
ing and suggestive. 

On the whole we may conclude that the concept of the national interest provides 
a useful guide to foreign policy if it is conceived broadly and realistically. The 
articles in this volume reveal both the possibilities and the limitations of this ap- 
proach. They also provide an impressive answer to the central question: “The 
national interest—alone or with others?” 

NorMAN D. PALMER 
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What Is the National Interest: of the United States? 


By Hans J. MorcentHau 


HE very fact that a society like 

The American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science can organize a 
two-day meeting around the concept of 
the national interest of the United 
States is significant in itself, for it shows 
the profound change which has come 


about in American thinking on matters . 


of foreign policy. 

A little less than forty years ago, one 
of the greatest of American statesmen, 
Woodrow Wilson, gave a speech at 
Mobile, Alabama in which he declared, 
“It is a very perilous thing to determine 
the foreign policy of a nation in the 
terms of material interest. It not only 
is unfair to those with whom you are 
dealing, but it is degrading as regards 
your own actions.” Woodrow Wilson, 
in thus speaking, echoed an opinion 
which was widespread in his time. 
Some decades earlier, Gladstone had 
propounded in’ Great Britain a similar 
philosophy in opposition to the policies 
of Disraeli. Few would be bold enough 
today to express in so uncompromising 


terms their disparagement of the na- . 


tional interest. Even so, we have still 
to cope with a philosophy, very much 
alive in our midst, which, while it recog- 
nizes the national interest and its im- 
portance, defines it in terms which take 
the heart out of the concept and out of 
the policies intended to support it. 
From the very beginning of American 
history, two irreconcilable philosophies 
have struggled for predominance over 
the American mind. One prevailed dur- 
ing the Federalist period of American 
foreign policy, that is te say, roughly 
-the first decade of American history, 
and its outstanding representative was 
Alexander Hamilton. The other con- 


ception of the national interest of the 
United States seems to be the exact op- 
posite of that of the Federalist, and is 
represented by any number of individu- 
als and policies in recent American his- 
tory. Woodrow Wilson is the outstand- 
ing exponent of it. 


Tse FEDERALIST CONCEPTION 


The Federalist conception of the 
American interest in foreign affairs was 
based on three presuppositions. The 
first was that the interest of the United 
States in international affairs was fun- 
damentally different from those inter- 
ests which European nations tradition- 
ally pursued. The Farewell Address of 
Washington is a clear example of this 
presupposition: the idea that the United 
States was an experiment in government 
unique in its essential aspects and that 
one of the main purposes of American 
foreign policy was‘ to protect this ex- 
periment against encroachments by the 
traditional ways of the European na- 
tions. ; 

This purpose leads to the second pre- 
supposition of the Federalist conception 
of foreign policy, and that is what one 
might call the isolation of the United 
States. However, this conception was 
not similar to .that which was pro- 
pounded by the isolationists of the 
1920’s and 1930’s and is still being de- 
fended to a certain extent by the neo- 
isolationists of today. They believe that 
there exists something like a natural 
isolation of the United States-from the 
rest of the world, an isolation which 
can best be preserved by abstention 
from an active foreign policy and by re- 
treat into what is now called the “‘conti- 


-nental fortress” of the United States. 
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The Founding Fathers had a clear con- 
ception of the relationship between the 
isolation of the United States from the 
affairs of Europe and an active foreign 
policy to be pursued by the United 
States. With the Founding Fathers, 
the isolation of the United States was 
not a gift of nature to be preserved by 
doing nothing. It was rather the re- 
sult of an intelligent and deliberate for- 
eign policy to be achieved by hard 
thinking and hard work. 

The third presupposition of the Fed- 
eralists was that, in order to make the 
United States immune from foreign in- 
terference and, more particularly, from 
being drawn into the squabbles of Eu- 
rope, its foreign policy had to be a 
policy of the balance of power. Men 
like Alexander Hamilton, John Adams, 
and even John Quincy Adams realized 
that the isolation of the United States 
was a mere function of the balance of 
power in Europe. They realized that 
only as long as the most powerful Eu- 
ropean nations were pitted against each 
other, unable therefore to cross the At- 
lantic for adventures in the Western 
Hemisphere, was the United States safe 
from European intervention and from 
being drawn into the conflicts of Europe. 


THe NEWER CONCEPTION 


The other conception of the national 
interest of the United States has devel- 
oped since the Spanish-American War. 
In both its manifestations, it denies the 
intimate connection between the isola- 
tion, that is the security, of the United 
States in the Western Hemisphere and 
a discriminating active foreign policy 
with regard to the other nations of the 
world, 

I implied that there are two manifes- 
tations of that conception. One may be 
called isolationism pure and simple, that 
is to say, not only a retreat from inter- 
vention in the affairs of other conti- 
nents, but a retreat from an active for- 


eign policy altogether. The other mani- 
festation may be called, isolationism 
turned inside out. It is unlimited, 
world-embracing interventionism. It is 
a policy which makes no distinction be- 
tween the interests of the United States 
and the interests of other nations, and 
within the interests of the United States 
it refuses to recognize a hierarchy of ob- 
jJectives, For instance, it is in favor of 
collective security as a matter of prin- 
ciple, and hence feels constrained to 
intervene whenever the security of any 
nation, regardless of its relation to the 
concrete interests of the United States, 
is endangered. 

This radical isolationism on the one 
hand and this radical interventionism 
on the other are two different manifes- 
tations of the self-same underlying phi- 
losophy of foreign policy that identifies 
the national interest of the United 
States with some worth-while concep- 
tion of human welfare and certain ab- 
stract principles of universal morality. 
Both derive from a misunderstanding 
of the Federalist position. They share _ 
the Federalist concern about the United 
States’ becoming involved in the con- 
flicts of Europe, but they misunderstand 


-the rationale of that concern. 


For the Federalists, the ultimate ob- 
jective of American policy, domestic 
and international, was the integrity of 
the American experiment; the isolation 
of the United States from conflicts out- 
side the Western Hemisphere was a 
means to an end, to be replaced by 
other means if the conditions of Ameri- 
can existence should so require. For 
the twentieth-century isolationists, in- 
tervention in non-American conflicts is 
bad in itself, never to be indulged in; 
for the twentieth-century intervention- 
ist, intervention is always good, never 
to be refrained from. Both erect the 
issue of isolation versus intervention 
into a contest between two abstract 
moral principles, and hence lose sight 
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of the subordination of the issue, so 
brilliantly conceived and practiced by 
the Federalists, to the interests of the 
United States conceived in terms of na- 
tional security and the integrity of the 
American experiment. 

Some of you will not be surprised 
when I say that I have little sympathy 
with this new conception of the national 
interest of the United States, and that I 
firmly believe in the truth of the Fed- 
eralist conception. I see in the develop- 
ment of American thinking and Ameri- 
can foreign policy since the end of 
World War II a groping toward the re- 
discovery of the eternal truths of foreign 
policy which the Federalists discovered 
and which later generations tended to 
neglect and discard. 


THE MORAL ARGUMENT 


Let me make some general remarks 
in defense of that realistic conception 
of the national interest to which I ad- 
here. Certain typical arguments are 
being advanced time and again against 
this conception. I want here only to 
mention two of them. One is a moral 
argument, the argument to which Wil- 
son referred in the speech which I have 
quoted. It runs about as follows: It is 
something base, something immoral, for 
a nation te put its own interests above 
the interests of other nations or above 
the interests of humanity. From this 
assumption the conclusion is frequently 
drawn that a natural harmony exists 
between the interests of the United 
States and the interests of humanity; 
that, in other words, whatever the 
United States proposes to do and 
actually does in foreign policy is neces- 
sarily good not only for the United 
States but also for mankind. 

This is not only, it seems to me, an 
untrue conception which flies in the face 
of all the experiences of history; it is 
also a very dangerous one. It comes 
dangerously close to the chauvinism of 


fascism and communism, which have ad- 
vanced exactly the same pretenses for 
themselves. In practical policies, it 
leads of necessity either to national sui- 
cide through inaction or else to that 
unlimited interventionism to which I 
have referred above. The isolationist 
who has been challenged beyond en- 
durance by the facts of experience will 
find it hard to resist the feeling that we 


‘ should wipe from the face of the earth 


the nations which refuse to recognize 
that identity of our own interests with 
the interests of humanity. This phi- 
losophy, then, culminates in the policy 
of unconditional surrender and in the 


‘conception of wars as crusades fought 


for unlimited goals and waged with un- 
limited means. 


Woro Unity AND Wortp DIVISION 


The other argument to which I want 
to address myself for a moment runs 
about as follows: It may have been 
correct that in the eighteenth or nine- 
teenth century, or in even more back- 
ward centuries, concern wtih the interest 
of a particular nation was justifable 
and necessary. However, in the mid- 
twentieth century, the interconnected- 
ness of the interests of all nations has 
become so great that no nation can 
really stand alone and take care of its 
own interests without jeopardizing those 
very interests. 

This conception obviously appears to 
be quite plausible on the face of it; for 
it is patently true that in view of the 
technological revolutions in the fields 
of communications, transportation, and 
warfare, the technical preconditions for 
the development of an international 
community are today much greater than 
in any previous period of history. I 
must, however, call attention to the con- 
trast between those technological po- 
tentialities, on the one hand, and the 
moral and political reality, on the other. 
For while this is, technologically speak- 
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ing, potentially one world, in actuality, 
from a moral and political point of 
view, never in the history of western 
civilization was the world, at least the 
politically active world, so divided as 
at present. 

In times past, foreign policy always 
operated within a generally accepted 
framework of moral values and ways of 
life common to all the participants in 
the struggle for power. Today the two 
main power centers in the world, Wash- 
ington and Moscow, are also the centers 
of two antagonistic political philosophies 
which have a tendency to transform 
themselves .into political religions. 
These two power centers profess and act- 
upon two incompatible conceptions of 
human nature, of society, and of govern- 
ment, and have found it at times hard to 
resist the temptation to try to make the 
world over in the image of these con- 
ceptions. Thus, while technologically 
speaking this is potentially one world, 
morally and politically speaking we live 
in a world which is separated by a deep 
and wide abyss from the other world 
behind the Iron Curtain. 


Toe Essence or FOREIGN POLICY 


In such a situation it is vain to try 
to draw certain political or moral con- 
clusions from technological potentiali- 
ties; for in truth the essence of foreign 
policy has remained what it has always 
been, even though its manifestations 
have greatly changed. As John Quincy 
Adams put it, “I do not recollect any 
change in policy; but there has been a 
great change in circumstances.” 

This is as true today as it was then, 
and it has been true throughout history. 
The basic problems of foreign policy 
have remained what they were in an- 
cient Greece and what they were in the 
Middle Ages and in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. What has changed 
are the manifestations of those prob- 
lems, the circumstances under which we 
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must meet those perennial problems of 
foreign policy. It therefore follows 
that, despite the profound changes 
which have occurred in the world, it 
still remains true, as it has always been 
true, that a nation confronted with the 
hostile aspirations of other nations has 
one prime obligation—to take care of 
its own interests. The moral justifi- 
cation for this prime duty of all nations 
—for it is not only a moral right but 
also a moral obligation—arises from the 
fact that if this particular nation does 
not take care of its interests, nobody 
else will. Hence the counsel that we 
ought to subordinate our national inter- 
ests to some other standard is unworthy 
of a nation great in human civilization. 
A nation which would take that counsel 
and act consistently on it would commit 
suicide and become the prey and victim 
of other nations which know how to take 


care of their interests. 


Basic INTERESTS OF UNITED STATES 


Let me then say a word about what, in 
concrete terms, the perennial national 
interests of the United States have been 
—what have, from the beginning of its 
history, been its unchanging interests 
that were pursued in different periods 
of history with different methods be- 
cause the circumstances changed under 
which they had to be pursued. It seems 


‘to me that from the beginning of 


American history there have been two 
basic objectives which have determined 
the thoughts and actions of American 
statesmen. 


Position in Western Hemisphere 


There was, first of all, the security 
of the United States in the Western 
Hemisphere. At the very beginning of 
American history the situation of the 
United States was precarious, sur- 
rounded as it was by the outposts of 
great European powers; and so the se- 
curity of the United States became 
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a successful and rational foreign policy. and of judgment, moral and intellectual, 
So from all points of view I conclude to which a great nation can repair, than 
that there is no other standard of action the national interest. 


Dr. Hans J, Morgenthau, Chicago, IHinois, is director of the Center for the Study of 
American Foreign Policy and professor of polstical sctence at the University of Chicago.: 
He formerly taught at Brooklyn College and the University of Kansas Cit) since coming 
to the United States in 1937. Prior to that time he practiced law in Munich and Frank- 
fort and was president of the Labor Law Court in Frankfort. Hts most recent books are 
Scientific Man vs. Power Politics; Politics Among Nations; and In' Defense of the Na- 
tional Interest. ` 


Foundations of Current American Foreign Policy 


| By JOHN SPARKMAN 


HE general topic under discussion 

—“The National Interest—-Alone 
or With Others?’—is a basic issue 
which the policy makers and all the 
American people must face squarely. 
It is basic because, once faced and once 
decided, it is not an issue which can be 
redecided each passing day or by each 
session of Congress. To try to do so 
would be to negate the value of the 
decision—whichever way it went. Sec- 
retary Acheson once remarked that a 
gardener does not pull up his flowers 
each morning to inspect the roots. 

I should have hoped that this issue 
of “Alone or With Others” or, if you 
will, “Isolationism versus International- 
ism” had been decided some years ago. 
I should have thought that America’s 
experience in two world wars had for- 
` ever disabused us of the notion of iso- 
lationism. I should have thought that 
our enthusiastic commitment to the 
United Nations, the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, the Rio Pact for 
defense of the hemisphere, and the 
Mutual Defense Pacts with Australia, 
New Zealand, the Philippines, and 
Japan revealed a clear decision on our 
part. I should have thought that the 
dollars and the manpower we have ex- 
pended since World War I in the 
Greek-Turkish -Aid Plan, the Marshall 
Plan, the Military Defense Assistance 
Program, and Point Four had furnished 
proof positive of our firm intention to 
carry out that decision. 


OUR PLACE AS WORLD LEADER 


You will not be surprised to hear that 
I am a supporter of the fundamentals 
of our present foreign policy. This does 
not mean that I approve everything 


done by the State Department in con- 
ducting that policy, nor does it mean 
that I lack a lively sense of things left 
undone. But with respect to broad ob- 
jJectives, I believe that our national in- 
terest is served by American leadership 
in building collective security and in 
looking to kasic human rights in a 
world still showing the scars of two 
world wars. 

When I say leadership, I mean just 
that—not grudging gestures, hut whole- 
hearted dedication to the recovery of 
mankind and to clearing the way to 
new plateaus of well-being for all peo- 
ples. Our strength puts us in the van- 
guard. That is our destiny. We must 
live up to it. I can understand the cha- 
grin of isolationists among us. “Men 
are not flattered,” said Abraham Lin- 
coln, “by being shown that there has 
been a difference of purpose between 
the Almighty and them.” 

John Hay described our foreign policy 
as consisting of the Monroe Doctrine 
and the Sermon on the Mount. That 
may have seemed sufficient fifty years 
ago, but it is hardly adequate today. 
As a matter of fact, Hay’s definition 
was already obsolescent when he made 
it. It went out of the window when we 
got into the Spanish War in 1898. We 


left the monastery of self-containment _ 


in world affairs when we acquired the. 
Philippines. 

Speaking at Reno, Nevada, during his 
tragic cross-country crusade for the 
League of Nations in 1919, President 
Woodrow Wilson referred to German 
orders picked up during the fighting, 
the purport cf which was, “Do not let 
the Americans capture such and such a 
post, because if they ever get there you 
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can never get them out.” Wilson de- 
clared: / 


The Americans were under the impres- 


sion that they had come there to stay, and” 


I am under that impression about Ameri- 
can political purposes. I am under the 
impression that we have come ‘o the place 
where we got in order to stay.... We 
are going to stay in. We are going to see 
this thing finished because that is the only 
possibility of peace; and the world not 
only desires peace but it must have it. 


Wilson was proved wrong about 
America’s intention after World War I. 
But today, at long last, Wilson’s vision 
is being given form and substance. ‘We 
are now engaged in proving that, having 
entered the partnership of free peoples 
the world over, we intend to stay. 

- But mere staying is not enough. We 
must at the same time be as effective as 
possible. And here we face dilemma 
heaped upon dilemma. We face the 
criticisms of experts who question 
America’s capacity to conduct a skill- 
ful foreign policy. Dr. Hans. Morgen- 
thau has written a book in which he de- 
velops the thesis that our foreign policy 
has worked against the national interest 
because it is too sentimental and mor- 
alistic for the requirements of real- 
_ politik. George Kennan has written a 
book in which he contends that our 
diplomacy is hampered because senti- 
mentalism and moralism shape the de- 
cisions in the kind 6f democracy we 
have. 

I do not share the pessimism of these 
experts. I see no clash between a wise 
idealism and the facts of international 
relations. I believe that the American 
system, despite its flaws, is still the best 
arrangement yet devised to enlarge the 
scope of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness for all men. Conceivably, a 
public opinion which is not so well in- 
formed as it might be can intrude harm- 
fully on the shaping of foreign policy. 


Conceivably, grave and revered mem- 
bers on Capitol Hill can and do throw 
their weight around with unfortunate 
results. But I do not despair because 
of these mishaps. I feel that, just as 
running water purifies itself, so opera- 
tive democracy cures its own mistakes. 
I am for the right admixture of spirit 
and letter, hope and method, in diplo- 
macy, as in every other human activity. 


NEED FOR PATIENCE 


I believe the truth is mighty and will 
prevail—ultimately—if only we add pa- 
tience to good will and understanding. 
We Americans are disposed to swift 
solutions. We are not gradualists. ` We 
give first place to the success which is 
quickly won. That tendency will not 
help us if it becomes markedly reflected 
in our foreign policy. It will not help 
us as we face the long pull of withstand- 
ing the Soviet challenge. On this score, 
Queen Juliana of the Netherlands re- 
cently brought us advice which we 
should take to heart. In her New York 
speech of April 7 she said: 


One of our western weaknesses is our 
underrating the value of the factor of 
time.» Of course, acting quickly on the 
spot is right—in all those cases where one 
is’sure of what one does. But rash and 
ill-considered action is often wrong. In 
the terrible hurry in which we live today 
we are constantly tempted to take rash- 
decisions. A hasty action is dangerous, 
and forcing a situation is always wrong. 
Let us take time and cultivate patience 
and yet always be on the alert. 


This is good doctrine for Americans. 
We have taken our own good intentions 
so much for granted that we sometimes 
forget the feelings of the other person. 
We are prone to forget that what counts 
is not merely the good purpose we have 
in mind, but the way in which we press 
it, the consideration we show to others, 
the impression we make. That failure 
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‘ western Europe. 
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to put ourselves in the other person’s 
place can count against us severely. 


NEED FOR FLEXIBILITY 


Queen Juliana has given us an inkling 


of how others see us with respect to one 
phase of our temperament and policy. 
Let me ‘suggest another field in which 
we may be erring. A certain rigidity 
seems to have set in in our attitude to- 
ward the Soviet Union. There is dan- 
ger of our substituting inflexibility for 
firmness. 

This dilemma is posed acutely in 
The steps taken by 
the western powers to solidify them- 


selves against the Russian menace are. 


of historic importance. At long last, 
Europe is giving up its divisiveness. 
Old jealousies are fading out by reason 
of a new approach to political, social, 
and economic values. Western Ger- 
many is to become part of the Euro- 
pean defense community by contribut- 
ing, under safeguards, to a suprana- 
tional army. Western Germany is to 
have an equal and responsible status 
within the European community. 

This growing cohesiveness of Europe 
has upset the Soviet apple cart. The 
Soviet Union wants a divided Europe. 
She has done everything in her power 
‘to keep Germany from regaining unity 
and stability. Now, completely revers- 
ing herself, the Soviet Union proposes 
a peace treaty providing for a reunited, 
unoccupied Germany, having its own 
army, producing its own war matériel, 
enjoying complete independence except 
that it is to be pledged to neutrality. 
To this proposal the Allies have re- 
sponded with a note which in effect de- 
mands proof of good faith before we 
consider negotiations. 

I think the Allied note is justified, 
but it must not be construed as slam- 
ming the door. The last thing we can 
afford to do is to let the rest of the 
world conclude that we are not ready 


to negotiate and to keep on negotiating 
in the pursuit of peace. The last thing 
we can afford to do is to spread the im- 
pression that we are thinking of armed 


‘strength as the only solution for the 


world’s troubles. Yet that is the very 
conclusion which the peoples of Europe 
and Asia may reach unless we offer 
strong proof to the contrary. There 
is widespread sentiment abroad that 
America is emphasizing military power 
too strongly at the expense of other 
forms of security. This accounts in 
part for the growth of Bevanism in Eng- | 
land and for the continuance of neu- 
tralism on the Continent. Bevan is 
arguing that the Soviet Union is not so 
great a threat as to justify expenditures 
on rearming which undermine social 
services. He maintains that the United 
States has been gripped by a militarism 
that threatens to become dangerous. 
The outcries of the Bevanites and the 
other neutralists of Europe should not 
weaken our firmness of purpose, but we 
should make doubly sure that our true 
purpose is known. The.one thing we 
must avoid is the appearance of inflexi- 
bility. We must not permit our friends - 
or our critics abroad to believe that 
America is relying on armed strength as 
the sole cure for the world’s ailments. 
We ourselves know that we seek peace 
second only to freedom. Yet we stand 
in’ danger of allowing the Soviet Union 
to gain the title of the true promoter 


of peace. 
APPLICATION OF POINT Four 


I believe it is vitally important that 
we Stress the positive weapons in our 
foreign policy arsenal as well as the 
negative. A modern tank costs a great 


- deal more money than a modern plow. 


The sum of our expenditures for mili- 
tary defense of ourselves and our allies 
must of necessity be infinitely larger 


than the total cost of Point Four. It 


must take more time in congressional 
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debate, capture more of the newspaper 
headlines, consume more of the na- 
tion’s industrial effort. Yet, who can 
say with certainty which is more impor- 
tant for the long run? The tank, the 
gun, the jet fighter, that we build to- 
day we hope will some day be relegated 
to the junk heap; the tractor, the plane 
spreading DDT to combat malaria, we 
hope will start a chain reaction leading 
the peoples of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries along the peaceful road to progress. 

Because our purpose is peace, we 


must not allow the implements of war , 


to hypnotize us. We are convinced that 


military preparedness is essential to the: 


maintenance of peace as long as poten- 
tial aggression holds the world in terror. 
But surely we can be single-minded in 
this conviction without having a single- 
track mind. We must not fail to em- 
phasize our affirmative faith in man— 
our belief that all men, whatever handi- 
caps they have borne in the past, are 
capable of rising to higher things. 

-In Point Four we are confronted with 
a great need for discretion in adminis- 
tering our programs. We must make 
sure that technical assistance does not 
mean that a bad social and political 
structure is maintained with our acqui- 
escence and approval. That point was 
made by Dr. Charles Malik, Lebanese 
Minister to the United States, at a re- 
cent conference in Washington. He 
warned against a deepening of social 
and economic injustice “where it has 
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been wreaking havoc for centuries.” 
Dr. Malik asked, “What are the limits 
for urging real reforms?” and answered, 
“If there is real concern, ways and 
means will always be found for push- 
ing those limits beyond any assigned 
point.” | 

Later, at the same meeting, Mr. Jus- 
tice Douglas carried the argument fur- 
ther. He contended that if Point Four 
is to be meaningful to the people for 
whose benefit it is intended, something 
will have to be done to assure social 
and economic changes. Justice Douglas 
even suggested that we encourage peas- 
ant revolts.» I would not go so far as 
my friend, Justice Douglas, on that 
point. But I do believe we can be 
more effective than we have been in 
making certain that our aid gets down 
to the levels where it will do some good. 
Frankly, I am worried about the fre- 
quent charges that our aid has merely 
served to make the few rich ones richer 
and the many poor ones no better off. 

It is a delicate business, of course, to 
try to impose our will and outlook on 
other peoples. But there is a difference 
between imposing our will and making 
clear our faith. To quote Dr. Malik 
again, 
Communism in-Asia challenges the West 
to bring forth its own faith. Asians and 
Communists have every right to ask: But 
what do these people believe, what do they 
stand for, what are they after, what do 


they live by, who are they? Let the West 
answer! 
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Are Our Present Foreign Policies Promoting 
Our National Interests ? 


By Joun M. Vorys 


AM under a considerable handicap 
in discussing my topic. 

In the first place I once thought I 
knew what our national interests were; 
but after reading some of the writings 
of some of our political scientists, I 
have concluded that if they understand 
our interests, I‘'do not. I have heard 
definitions from certain State Depart- 
ment people and others that amount to 
about this: Our national interests con- 
sist of carrying on our foreign policies. 
If this is correct, then of course our 
policies promote our interests, and our 
interests promote our policies. ‘I think 
this is not correct. 

In the second place, there is so much 
secrecy and confusion and change going 
on concerning some of our present for- 


eign policies that I am not sure what 


they are. 


SHOULD THE QUESTION BE RAISED? 


In the next place, the question arises 
as to whether, in a time of crisis like 
this, any good American should ques- 
tion whether our policies are promoting 
the national interests. : 

One day during the United Nations 
Assembly last winter in Paris I heard 
Mr. ‘Vyshinsky read from remarks I 
had made on the floor of Congress and 
in Foreign Affairs Committee hearings, 
and then proceed to make a very vil- 
lainous and distorted comment: on what 
I had said. Everything we say or do 
here is grist for the Soviet propaganda 
mill. This is often used to discourage 
critical discussion of our foreign poli- 
cies. There is strong propaganda going 
on in this country for unity behind our 
present foreign policy, and the Presi- 
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appropriate distortions. 


dent has said that any discussion of 
foreign policies in this year’s campaign 
is playing politics. 

I know from experience, however, 
that no matter what we say or fail to 
say, the Soviets will use our words or 
silences to suit their own purposes, with 
I know also 
that unity for the sake of unity may be 
disastrous. History is strewn with na- 
tions that were united, but in the wrong 
course. I think we need to discover, if 
possible, and then to discuss our for- 
eign policies this year in the light of 
our national interests. We should be 
patriotically temperate and sensible in 
what we say, bearing in mind that the 
Soviets and the rest of the world are 
listening, but there are certain advan- 
tages, as well as embarrassments, in 
carrying on our foreign affairs in a gold- 
fish bowl of public discussion. ‘This 
tends to prevent the double talk, double 
dealing, and deceit that go with the 
old-fashioned Machiavellian balance-of- 
power diplomacy that is coming into 
style again with some of our policy 
planners and their apologists and ad- 
herents. 


A MINORITY VIEWPOINT 


I have no authority and no desire to 
represent my party or anyone but my- 
self in what I say. I am not going to 
make a stump speech. I am not a po- 
litical science expert. I confess that I 
have heard people say that much that 
is labeled political science is neither 
good politics nor sound science. I speak 
merely as a congressman, a practitioner 
of the art of the possible, a minority 
member who has labored long and hard 
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in bipartisan and unpartisan efforts to 
help write laws involving our foreign 
policies. I can thus claim a degree of 
familiarity with certain policies, and a 
degree of detachment in assessing the 
results. 

On this basis, many of the things we 
are doing are things that need to be 
done now. I will help to get them done 
in so far as Congress is involved. In 
this connection, there may be workers in 
factories and: professors in colleges who 
are, like me, members of the minority. 
The worker thinks he is in a great 
plant, but disapproves of the present 
management and feels that it is re- 


sponsible for turning out an inferior » 


product. He uses his influence to 
change the management, 
while does his best toward getting out 
the best product possible under the cir- 
cumstances. The professor thinks he is 


in a great institution, but disapproves 


- of the college administration. He will. 


take such steps as he can to change the 
administration, but meanwhile he will 
do the best he can in his classes. Such 
workers, such professors, will sympa- 
thize with me in my work in Washing- 
ton! In general, the net over-all an- 
swer to our question is, Our -present 
foreign policies are not promoting our 
national interests, because of manage- 
ment trouble. But we must all do the 
best we can until we can change the 
management. 


Our Forreicn Ponicy OUTLINED 


Now we come to the guessing game; 
what is our foreign policy? Here is the 
official answer from a pamphlet by the 
State Department, with a foreword by 
President ‘Truman, followed by his pic- 
ture. It is labeled Our Foreign Policy 
1952, and on the cover is a photo- 
graph, not of Secretary Acheson and 
some diplomats ‘or planners, but of a 
crowd of good American citizens, men 


but mean-, 


and women, young and old, rich and 
poor, colored and white. Here are the 
official ‘Roots of our Foreign Policy” 
from page 6: 


“Policies are the courses of action taken 
by a nation in the interests of the welfare 
of its people.... 

We are an independent nation, and we 
want to keep our independence 

We attach the highest importance to in- 
dividual freedom, and we mean to keep 
our freedom, 

We are a peaceful people, and we want 
to see the time when war:and the threat of 
war are abandoned as instruments of policy 
by all nations. 

We are a friendly people. We have no 
traditional “enemies.” We want to settle 
our differences with other peoples as “good 
neighbors.” : 

We believe in justice. A peace based on 
justice is the only peace which can endure. 


These are noble words. We can all 
agree. The pamphlet says, “It is the job 
of government ... to promote these 
national interests.” Here we have it 
all—foreign policy, national interests. 
The trouble is that any connection be- 
tween these words and the facts of life, 
what we are facing and what we are 
doing about it, is purely coincidental. 
In discussing foreign, policies we are not 
talking about campaign pamphlets or 
paragraphs in state papers, but a mov- 
ing picture; not just words, but action _ 
——~“‘courses of action,” as the pamphlet 
says. A modern football coach, after a 
game, runs through the movies of the 
game with his team and stops the film 
from time to time to criticize the plays. 
The stopping is helpful, but only if the 
players have seen what happened be- 
fore. We can understand our present 
foreign policy only by canes it in 
action for a while. - 


OUR- POSTWAR RECORD 


We are the richest, most powerful na- 
tion on earth, with nearly half of the 
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world’s income. Seven years ago we 
won two wars at once, had a mighty 
army, the greatest air force and navy 
in the world, and exclusive possession 
of the A-bomb, We then reconverted 


from a war economy without a hitch. 


We had poured out $57 billion in for- 
eign aid. The Soviet Union had been 
nearly defeated and was prostrate. The 
United Nations was founded on Ameri- 
can soil. We were on the way, the 
leader of the world, and for the first 
time the world had a leader that had 
not sought leadership and wanted noth- 
ing out of it except peace. 

Today, seven years later, let us stop 
the film. After pouring out over $30 
billion more in foreign aid, we are in 
war and rearming desperately in prepa- 
ration for more war, with the highest 
peacetime tax burden in history, with 
our economy subject to hated and in- 
effective controls; Britain, our so-called 
most reliable ally, is isolating herself 
from our efforts toward unity in Eu- 
rope, and opposing our policies in Asia; 
western Europe, where we have spent 
the most money, has not yet taken 
steps toward that unity that Europe 
needs in war or peace; our prestige is 
at a new low in Asia and the Middle 
East. Certainly anyone who would 
say that our national interests have been 
promoted in these seven postwar years 
would have to answer the question, 
Promoted from what to what? 

Is it fair to pass judgment on such 
a basis? I think that is the only sen- 


sible way to do it—the empirical test - 


of results. Foreign policy courses of 
action involve a great deal of military 
and diplomatic secrecy. Congress does 
not know all that is going on. In con- 
gressional hearings dealing with foreign 
policy, such as on foreign aid, much of 
the testimony is secret, so neither the 
public nor all members of Congress 
know what courses of action have been 
taken or are intended. When the Ex- 


ecutive asks for and receives power and 
money on such a basis, results are what 
count. ‘Those who ask authority- for 
action for secret reasons must assume 
public responsibility for the results of 
action. 

But it will be said that at least we 
are not in all-out war with the Soviet 
Union, and that is in our national in- 
terest, on the plus side of our balance 
sheet. I agree, and we must continue 
courses of action designed to maintain 
that position. Our people have Jong 
recognized the grim and deadly nature 
of the world-wide Communist threat, 
and have been willing to take all neces- 
sary steps to meet that threat. 

In view of this widespread sentiment 
in the United States, in view of the 
money and powers granted the Execu- 
tive for diplomatic and military pur- 
poses, in view of-our commanding po- 
sition at the end of World War I, why 
do we find ourselves in our present 
situation? Here are some of the rea- 
sons: 


THE GREAT DESIGN—SOVIET 
APPEASEMENT 


1. The fundamental foreign-policy fail- 
ure of the Executive has been the long 
failure to assess the Soviet threat and 
the way to meet it. Instead of imple- 
menting the instinctive suspicions of 
the American people, the “great de- 
sign” of the Executive was to woo the 
Soviets, to secure their good will, to 
remove their suspicions of us. We re- 
quired no commitments when we poured 
lend-lease supplies into the Soviet Un- 
ion during World War II. Instead of 
attacking the “soft underbelly” of Eu- 
rope, thus placing our forces in posi- 
tion to protect western Europe from 
Communism, we launched our second 
front as Stalin desired. We held off 
from taking Berlin and Vienna; we 
agreed at Potsdam to an isolated Berlin 
without an agreed corridor. 
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This “great design,” implemented at 
Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam, continued 
at San Francisco when the United Na- 
tions was founded. Alger Hiss, as Sec- 
retary General, was executing official 
American foreign policy when he helped 
to form the Charter as the Soviet Un- 
ion desired. © - / 

It is now the style to blame Congress 
for our rapid démobilization in 1945— 
46. With Germany and Japan defeated, 
there was no need then for large Ameri- 
can armed forces, in view of the ap- 
peasement policy of the Executive to- 
ward the Soviet Union. 

At late long last came the realization 
that our “great design” fitted perfectly 
into the Soviet “great design” to com- 
munize the world, and we started to 
change our course of action; but by 
that time the State Department had be- 
come infiltrated with those who still be- 
lieved in the Communist “great design.” 


TARDINESS IN MILITARY Arp 


2. When, belatedly, the administra- 
tion realized that kindness to Commu- 
nism was not working, it still did‘not 
realize the importance of arming our- 
selves or others. Even after the so- 
called’Truman Doctrine was announced 
and promptly implemented in the 
Eightieth Congress by the Greek-Turk- 
ish Aid Act, the administration was re- 
luctant to use anything except eco- 
nomic aid. 

The European Recovery Program was 
enacted by the Eightieth Congress. I 
was sort of House floor manager. [ at- 
tempted to secure administration ap- 
proval for military aid to Europe, with- 
out success. On March 17, 1948 the 
President was to come to Congress for 
a foreign policy address. I had pre- 
pared a draft provision authorizing 
military aid to Europe, feeling that by 
furnishing economic aid alone we might 
be merely developing a richer prize for 
Stalin to take over. The White House 


sent word that the President would 
come from the joint session to our 
committee to confer immediately after 
his address. Our committee assembled 
promptly after the speech and, after 
waiting twenty minutes, found out from 
a reporter that the President had left 
for New York for a St. Patrick’s Day 
speech. I have never learned the rea- 
son for the appointment or the failure 
to keep it, but I could get no one to 
support military aid to Europe then, so 
it was dropped. 

Military aid for China in 1948 was 
provided by Congress over administra- - 
tion resistance, and was delayed eight 
months in delivery. Finally, in 1949, 
$150,000,000 economic aid for Korea 
was proposed, with no military aid at 
all, just as our troops were withdrawing. 

Now military aid to other nations 
has been a highly controversial issue, 
with bipartisan-support and bipartisan 
opposition; but two points are clear: 
(1) no military aid bill has ever been 
turned down by Congress; and (2) re- 
quests from the Executive for such aid 
have been slow—tardy I believe; and, 
delivery of such aid to other countries 


‘has been .slow—in certain cases, disas- 


trously tardy. This is true in China; 
in Korea, where military aid voted in 
October 1949 did not reach Korea be- 
fore the attack in June 1950; and in 
Europe, where less than one-tenth of 
the aid voted by Congress has been de- 
livered, and Europeans and American 
officers in SHAPE have asked me 
“When is the United States going to 
send the arms it promised? There are 
men here ready to be called to the 
colors, as soon as the promised arms 
for them arrive.” 

When the charge is made that this 
routine tardiness, this course of inac- 
tion, is a deliberate policy, the defense 
is that it is merely a breakdown in exe- 
cution of policy. Certainly the practice 
does not promote our interests. 
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PREOCCUPATION WITH EUROPE 


3. For fifteen years our policy makers 
have been obsessed with the importance 
of Europe and have failed to under- 
stand the importance of Asia. In 1939 
President Roosevelt was refusing to 
label the Japanese aggression in China 
as war and referring to it as “the Japa- 
nese incident,” for fear that he would 
have to invoke our embargo law. In 


1941 we were attacked, not from Eu- 


rope but by Japan at.Pearl Harbor. 
After the war we poured relief into 


. Europe; but it required congressional 


p 


action over administration opposition to 
include China in the Interim Aid Act of 
1947. Meanwhile, the misguided Mar- 
shall mission was attempting to force 


coalition between the free Chinese and 


the Communists. In 1948 military aid 
and advice to China was delayed and 
military guidance was refused. In 1949 
the “dust-settling” policy was justified 
in a White Paper that laid all the blame 
on our faithful ally, China, and its Chief 
of State, Chiang Kai-shek. We can 
stomach Tito in Europe, and have aided 
various governments that were corrupt 
and inefficient; but in China we made 
a whipping boy ‘of Chiang in state pa- 
pers, as a matter of policy. In Asia, 
instead of seeking ways.to win, we have 
had a policy of seeking excuses for 


- failure. 


This preoccupation with Europe is 
demonstrated in words and dollars. In 
his State of the Union Message in 1951, 
President Truman said, “The defense 
of Europe is the basis for the defense 
of the whole free world—ourselves in- 
cluded.” European nations heard that, 
and the reaction was, “If you have to 
defend yourself in Europe, Uncle Sam, 
go ahead—we will help.” Asiatic na- 
tions heard that, and realized that they 
were second rate. As a cold-blooded 
matter of national interest, the military 
‘defense of Europe or any other place 


Z 
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outside our hemisphere is important to 
us, but not vital. We could live if those 
places fell. If we made this clear, we 
might do better in stimulating defense 
action elsewhere. 

This European preoccupation is shown 
in dollars. The Mutual Security Re- 
quest for this year is $5:964 billion for 
Europe including $1.819 billion for eco- 
nomic aid, and $1.936 billion for the 
rest of the world—the Middle East, 
Africa, Asia, and the American repub- 
lics—including $655 million for eco- 
nomic aid. Europe, with the highest 
standard. of living next to ours, gets 
nearly three times as much standard-of- 
living support as the rest of the world. 

Europe has had a four-year recovery 
plan, financed by us, which should end 
this year. It was justified and was eco- 
nomically successful, but it should be 
wound up Nothing but actual defense 
money should go to Europe. Instead, 
economic aid is again in our program 
for Europe, under a new name. Mean- 
while, technical assistance is increasing 
and becoming a new kind of economic 
aid, far beyond any modest sharing of 
know-how. We must cut down for Eu- 
rope, instead of increasing elsewhere. 

On the Mutual Security Agency sta- 
tionery is a shield saying “Strength for 
the free world from the U.S.A.” Our 
generosity has been so great that every 
free country expects to receive some- 
thing from us. We must realize that 
we can bleed ourselves white by over- 
spending, and must make other coun- 
tries realize it, too, particularly in Eu- 
rope. 


SPENDING 


4. Our policy, at home and abroad, 
has been, When in doubt, spend! We 
cannot afford that policy any more. Its 
practice has given color to Soviet propa- 
ganda that we have to spend to prosper. 
From now on, foreign aid must be 
clearly tied to some national interest of 
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ours and so labeled, so that the Soviets 
and others will no longer consider that 
spending in itself is our national inter- 
est. — 

We must go slow on Point Four, not 
only for reasons of economy but also of 
humility. It is not yet clear that our 
way is best for all the people of the 
world. The less-developed countries 
will gladly accept free supplies, but 
they may be reluctant, and rightly so, 
to accept our free advice. Remember 
this—that nations that do not practice 
gratitude as a foreign policy will be 
suspicious of charity as an unannounced 
foreign policy of another nation. 

Foreign aid must become mutual se- 
curity in fact as well as in name. 


COLONIALISM 


5. Our obsession with Europe has pre- 
vented our taking a clear-cut stand on 
colonialism, for fear of offending Euro- 
pean colonial powers. This is a deli- 
cate subject, but it is one issue on 
which, by taking a constant and con- 
sistent position of sympathy for those 
who wish to do what we did in 1776, 
we should save ourselves embarrassment 
in the long run. By a policy of openly 
urging independence for colonies which 
can guarantee freedom for their people, 
we would follow our own great tradi- 
tion, we would take care of any legiti- 
mate interests of our European allies, 
and we would win friends in undevel- 
oped countries that now have no use 
for us. By making this a policy with- 
out exceptions, we should not be under 
the embarrassment of deciding what ex- 
ceptions we needed to make. 


INCONSISTENCY AS A POLICY 


6. The inconsistencies and vagaries 
in our policies, the discrepancies be- 
tween promise and performance, the 
differences between treatment of simi- 


lar areas, the secrecy, cause untold un- . 


certainty, confusion, and exasperation 


here and abroad. The defense is that 
we do different things at different times 
for different reasons, as will best serve 
our national interests. This cult of in- ° 
consistency among our planners is based 
on and excused by the George Kennan 
plan of playing old-fashioned, realistic, 
power politics, bilateral diplomacy, un- 
embarrassed by the “legalistic-moral- 
istic approach” or any multilateral fool- 
ishness. It sounds very sophisticated. 
Its practice to date has: made us look 
foolish. 

Judging our recent diplomacy by the 
dictionary concept, “dexterity or artful- 
ness in securing advantages without 
arousing hostility; address or tact in 
conduct of affairs,” our diplomacy is 
not working very well. Our officials 
talk too much, and are too careless 
about commitments. We have made 
commitments to Italy about United Na- 
tions membership and Trieste that can 
hardly be fulfilled. Ambassador Bowles 
talks of a billion in aid to India—an 


‘amount that will not be forthcoming. 


Big talk, that makes even generous ac- 
tion look small, causes disappointment 
and lowers our prestige. 

On the other hand, there have been 
careless statements about what we will 
not do. When our President on Janu- 
ary 5, 1950, and Secretary Acheson on 
January 12, 1950, said Korea was not 
in our security perimeter, that was an 
implied invitation to aggression in 
Korea. Í 

Our officials need to be more cautious 
and guarded in saying what we will or 
will not do, because everyone is listen- 
ing. i 

KOREA ` 

7. Korea will be known in history 
either as the tragic end of a disastrous 
series of blunders or as the halting be- 
ginning of our reversal of policy in 


Asia; either as the beginning of Com- 
munist aggression by force or as high 
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tide in such aggression. The demand 
on Congress on June 8, 1949 for eco- 
nomic aid to Korea by June 30, with 
` the assurance of Secretary Acheson that 
Korea would fall in a few months if 
the aid were not forthcoming, echoed 
the Lattimore line: “The thing to do is 
to let Korea fall, but not let it look as 
if we pushed. Hence the parting gift 
of $150,000,000.” 

The- withdrawal of our troops, the 
delay in military aid voted by Con- 


gress, the disavowals of our President- 


and Secretary of State in January 1950, 
the overnight reversal when the attack 
took place, the commitment of forces 
without congressional approval, the re- 
fusal to follow sound military defense 
principles, the long-drawn-out armistice 
negotiations, continued until our planes 
were outnumbered in MIG alley—all of 
this was overshadowed by the original 
policy mistake of permitting the main- 
land behind Korea to go to the Com- 
munists. 

These mistakes will not be rectified 
by a patched-up, face-saving armistice, 
concluded so that we can gracefully bow 
out of Asia. We face a long-drawn-out 
period of helping the free Chinese to 
practice what we preach in the Decla- 
ration of Independence, in order to rec- 
tify the mistakes we have made, in 
order to promote our national interests 
in Asia. 


-> CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 


Does all this sound critical of our 
foreign policy management? It is in- 


tended to be. But if Mr. Vyshinsky 

and his agents hear about it they will 
gain small comfort, because they know 
of the teamwork that goes on: in this 
country in government, not only in’ 
spite of criticism but because of criti- 
cism. They know of it, but cannot un- 
derstand it. They probably cannot un- 
derstand that Senator John Sparkman,* 

whose views differ from mine, is my 

dear friend, whose character and ability 
I admire, whose opinions I respect 

They ought to understand that there is 
no prospect of any substantial change 
in the roots of our foreign policy, no 
prospect of fundamental changes in-the 
broad areas of action and interest in 
our struggle against Communism, under 
present or changed management. 

But we need new management, that 
has had no connection with these diplo- 
matic and military failures in foreign 
policy; an administration that will carry 
out every treaty and formal agreement 
to which we are party, but that can 
say, when side agreements, understand- 
ings, and bad precedents in action are 
brought up, “No connection with the 
old firm.” A new administration could 
reassess our policies and courses of ac- 
tion; could restate our foreign policies 
with caution, clarity, and consistency. 
Our national interest will still be to go 
forward, not alone, but with others. 
We shall be more firm with others who 
insist on going it alone. We shall make 
sure that others go forward, too. And 
we shall have policies that promote— 
our national interests. 

1 See John Sparkman, in this volume. 
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Strength of the Atlantic Community 


By W. R. HEROD 


N the present world situation, I think 

it is recognized that, since the ter- 
mination of World War II hostilities, 
the most significant fact on the inter- 
national horizon has been the continu- 
ing and ominous division between the 
so-called “East” and the “West.” The 
Communist seizure of governments in 
Poland, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, and 
elsewhere forced a number of the west- 
ern nations, including the United States, 
to the reluctant conclusion that a 
greater measure of military strength 
was needed to ensure their security. 
These countries had a more or less 
common heritage of history and tra- 
dition. They held similar views as to 
the dignity of the individual and the 
values—material, intellectual, and spir- 
itual—of western civilization. Accord- 
ingly, certain western European coun- 
tries came together in defensive alliance 
in the Western Union. 


ORIGIN AND Purpose oF NATO 


Then somewhat later, with East-West 
tension continuing, the United States, 
Canada, Iceland, the United Kingdom, 
Norway, Denmark, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, France, Italy, 
and Portugal became partners in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 


and second, to promote free institutions, 
conditions of stability, and well-being. 
The preservation of peace is surely a 
defénsive purpose. It is by no means 
aggressive. 

Pursuant to these objectives, rearma- 
ment was undertaken by the NATO 
powers, primarily as a deterrent to ag- 
gression, thereby preserving peace, but 
further so that if peace should un- 
fortunately be lost, aggression could be 
resisted and victory attained. 

The form of rearmament and its level 
have been determined with a view to 
the following objectives: (1) to make 
the deterrent effective through building 
up defensive but not aggressive military 
strength; (2) to involve no unbearable 
burden which might break the econo- 
mies or destroy the free institutions, 


_ Stability, or well-being of the West; and 


This group, known as NATO, compre- 


hended the Western Union powers and 
others, and, being larger ard potentially 
far more powerful, soon began to ac- 
quire eminence as an Atlantic com- 
munity. 

NATO’s purposes, as stated in the 
treaty and reiterated on various oc- 
casions, were and continue to be two- 
fold: first, to preserve peace—not peace 
at any price, but a respectable peace; 


(3) through international correlation, 
to strengthen’ each NATO nation and 
to bring added strength to the whole 
through “mutual reaction.” 


Factors IN COLLECTIVE STRENGTH 


But .fundamentally, individual and 
collective strength lies not alone in 
material elements. Just as important 
are various other factors, for example, 
character. There must also be a posi- 
tive side, with an appeal to the hearts 


-of men involving (1) conviction that 
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their cause is just; (2) resolution and 
determination, which means a willing- 
ness to sacrifice and, if need be, to fight; 
and (3) hope, first, that war is not 
inevitable and that a respectable peace 
can be preserved; second, that a greater 
measure of spiritual, intellectual, and 
material satisfactions from life may be 
expected in the not too distant future; 
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t 


and third, that if peace should be lost, 
the NATO: West could win through. 

Conviction, determination, hope— 
these intangibles contributing to the 
make-up of morale are as important as 
physical strength in battle against ex- 
ternal aggression. They are also es- 
sential in the fight against subversion. 
But they must be supplemented by 
physical strength to ensure security. 

Both these intangibles and military 
might have until recently been at a low 
-level in western continental Europe 
since World War II. They were con- 
siderably lacking immediately after the 
outbreak of hostilities in Korea. Their 
absence was to be noted in all geo- 
graphical areas of continental Europe 
and in all strata of western European 
society. 

Today a significant improvement in 
both is evident. But the future course 
must be so charted as not only to pre- 
serve but to increase both of these ele- 


ments of strength. We must avoid any 


course which, for an apparent gain in 
one, weakens or jeopardizes the other. 
We must not seek increased strength 
in guns, divisions, ships, or planes, if 
such is to be offset by increased dis- 
sension, internal difficulties, or sapping 
of morale. Hence the risk in courses 


which involve inflationary pressures, de-’ 


pression in levels of living, increased 
regimentation, or more and more re- 


strictions. On the other hand, we must. 


not neglect to increase military strength 
because too greatly we want “business 
as usual.” But conviction, determina- 
tion, and hope we must maintain. If 
they falter, both NATO objectives and 
‘more will be lost. 


Comparison, East WITH WEST 


But how about’ the relative power 
potentials of the East and the NATO 
West? It seems that prior to Korea, 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


was devoting a higher aggregate of man- 
years of effort and expenditures per 
million of population to military use 
than were the NATO nations. Further, 
it would appear that the Kremlin within 
the last eighteen months has taken 
active steps to increase the military 
strength of its European satellites. 
With reportedly some 175 to 200 di- 
visions and a considerable air force, the 
U.S.S.R. has presently a military es- 
tablishment of greater immediate strik- 
ing power than has NATO. ; 

This is not surprising, when one: con- 
siders that the Soviet Union kept up 
her forces after World War IJ, whereas 
the NATO nations generally disarmed. 


_The continental European NATO na- 


tions have, in effect, had to “start from 
scratch” in their rearmament after war- 
time destruction, military occupation, 
and dismantling. In this respect as well 
as in having a defensive sea. moat, 
Great Britain, Canada, and the United 
States have been considerably better 
off than their continental allies. But 


even in these favored nations, the build- 


up of military power requires consider- 
able time. 

But NATO, with the recent admission 
of Greece and Turkey, now comprises 
fourteen countries, and NATO’s aggre- 
gate economic power appears to be 
considerably greater than that of the 
U.S.S.R. and its satellites. For ex- 
ample, as of 1950-51 it appears that the 
fourteen NATO countries combined had 
a population of some 370 million, 
whereas the U.S.S.R. and its European 
satellites had perhaps some 300 million. 
NATO’s aggregate of national incomes 
seems to be three to four times, and its 
steel and electric power production some 
four to five times, that of the Kremlin- 
dominated areas excluding China. The 
total energy, animate and inanimate, 
devoted to productive purposes by the . 
NATO countries in 1948 has been esti- 
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mated at about three times that of the 
Soviet Union and its European satel- 
lites. And in skilled labor force and 
heritage of technology, NATO greatly 
_exceeds the countries east of the Iron 
Curtain. j 

Hence, if NATO were a monolithic 
unit, it would have overwhelming pre- 
ponderance in physical resources. Un- 
fortunately, while the U.S.S.R with its 
European satellites occupies a continu- 
ous and comparatively readily mobiliz- 
able area, NATO’s population and re- 
sources are distributed throughout a 
multiplicity of separate nations on an 
extensive periphery. 


DISTRIBUTION OF POTENTIAL 
Wire NATO 


For example, of the NATO popula- 
tion, roughly 55 per cent may be con- 


sidered as representing the European - 


members. Approximately 50 million 
of these are in the United Kingdom, 
and 150 to 155 million on the Eurasian 
mainland. NATO’s Eurasian mainland 
population is hence considerably less 
than that of the U.S.S.R. and its Euro- 
pean satellites. Furthermore, it is 
greatly dispersed. 

Likewise in terms of steel, electric 
power, and output of manufactures and 
of engineering industries, the industrial 
potentials within NATO are dispersed 
and unevenly distributed. In rough 
terms, some five-sevenths to three-quar- 
ters of the industrial potential of NATO 
is concentrated in North America, by 
far the greater portion being in the 
United States. The United Kingdom’s 


industrial potential is of the order of, 


one-seventh to one-sixth of NATO’s 
total. And the continental NATO coun- 
tries together have roughly another one- 
seventh to one-sixth. Of this last item, 
France has about one-half and Italy 
one-quarter. 


gent? 


Hence, in general, the industrial po- 
tential of the European NATO coun- 
tries, including the United Kingdom, is 
two-sevenths to’ one-third of that of 
NATO, and about one-half of the entire 
European potential west of the Iron 
Curtain. European NATO’s industrial 
potential is only slightly less than that 
of the U.S.S.R. and its European satel- 
lites. If Western Germany through a 
European army and a European defense 
community became associated with the 
NATO group, European NATO would 
possess a significant addition in man- 
power, and an industrial potential in ex- 
cess of that of the U.S.S.R. and its 
European satellites. This advantage 
could be further increased to the extent 
that the industrial resources of Sweden 
and Switzerland, whether members of 
NATO or not, were predominantly 
available to the NATO group as com- 
pared to the Kremlin-dominated coun- 

However, even if finances were satis- 
factorily arranged, except for certain 
basic items such as coal and steel, it 
would require two to four years to de- 
velop the industrial potential of Ger- 
many, for example, to the point of mak- 
ing any really significant contribution 
in heavy equipment. 

Also, as the European portion of 
NATO’s industrial potential is distrib- 
uted over eleven national sovereignties, 
it is not integrated. In some cases the 
NATO nations are not even contiguous. 
Their individual economies are in many 
respects as competitive as th8y are com- 
plementary. Hence industrial units, 
with certain outstanding exceptions, are 
generally far smaller than in the United 
States. Industry has developed more 


“vertically” in Europe as compared to 


more “horizontally” in the United 
States. And there is more dependence 
upon direct labor and artisanship in 
Europe, with less availability of capital, 
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tools, and power per worker than here. 
As a result, the speed with which 
changes can be effected, such as the in- 
troduction of new products, the building 
of plants, and retooling, is only roughly 
one-half of that in the United States. 
And the product generally has a higher 
component of man-hours than here, per- 
haps double on the average. 

These factors, combined with absence 
of modern designs, less availability of 
tools, and a lower limit of acceptability 
for the devotion of resources to the 
‘military, mean that (except in the 
United Kingdom) any considerable vol- 
ume production of modern complex 
weapons is not to be expected within 
two or three years in western Europe, 
as compared with what may be expected 
in the United States. 

Particularly is this true today; for 
new equipment now is highly complex 
and technically advanced, even as com- 


pared with that of World War H. For 


example, jet planes are now required, 
whereas we had practically none in 
World War II. There have been tre- 
mendous developments in guided mis- 
siles. Radar and electronics now apply 
to fire control, antiaircraft direction, 
and many other things. There is also 
the atomic field. Whereas Europe 
in many respects equipped American 
troops in World War I, we supplied the 
bulk of the munitions in World War I. 
And now the new armament develop- 
ments have outstripped, the technical 
and industrial ability of many of the in- 
dividual Eeropean countries to build 
up equipment of the requisite quality 
speedily enough, without a violent read- 
justment of their economies. 


“ SIGNIFICANCE 


The significance of this can be il- 
lustrated by an example. Let us con- 
sider Italy. With roughly one-twentieth 
of the industrial power of the United 
States, with a steel production capacity 


of approximately 3 million tons per 
year, it is physically impossible for Italy 
to manufacture within a short period, 
enough big tanks, heavy bombers, or 
heavy artillery to make it worth while. 
The diversion of labor, the requirements ` 
of tools, the devotion of raw materials 
and facilities to these products, that 
would be necessary for any considerable 
output in two or three years, would be 
such that it would not be feasible to ex- 
pect Italy to produce modern equip- 
ment in this field, even if the financial 
aspects of the problem were solved. 
This likewise applies in various other 
European countries, for equipment such 
as heavy airplanes, heavy tanks, heavy- 
duty electronic equipment, heavy artil- 
lery, and presumably atomic weapons. 
In these categories, allowing for attri- 


tion, maintenance, and replacement, 


NATO Europe cannot, without going 
into a war economy, become self-suffi- 
cient within a decade, and perhaps not 
then. If the next two or three years 
are taken as being a period of critical 
risk during which build-up of forces is / 
desired, without a war economy, in my 
opinion the bulk, by value, of the hard- 
goods requirements for the continental 
European NATO forces must come 
from the United States if the deficiencies. 
are to be met. 


Rare oF U.S.S.R.’s EXPANSION 


If this is the case in NATO, what 
do we know about the USSR.? We 
must not be oblivious to the recent’ rate 
of expansion in economic power of the 
U.S.S.R. and its European satellites, 
which may, in percentages, have been 
greater than NATO’s. Statistics are of 
course not altogether reliable, particu- 
larly those relating to areas behind the 
Tron Curtain. But if those published by 
the United Nations, the ‘National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, and other 
reputable bodies endeavoring to get 
reasonably reliable data are taken, the 
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U.S.S.R. and its satellites have been 
going forward in a material way at a 
remarkable pace. 

For example, the U.S.S.R.’s steel pro- 
duction in 1951 has been estimated at 
some 31 million ingot tons (metric). 
This is apparently an increase of 4 mil- 
lion tons over 1950, or 14 to 15 per cent. 
In electric power the estimated gain was 
11 to 12 per cent. In energy devoted 
to productive purposes, the U.S.S.R.’s 
increase between 1937 and 1948 has 
been estimated as some 95 per cent, 
compared with about 90 per cent for 
Canada and 70 per cent for the United 
States. And in three and a half years, 
1947 to 1950, the U.S.S.R. and its Euro- 
pean satellites have been estimated to 
have roughly doubled their percentage 
of the world’s industrial production. 
Their current output appears to exceed 
that of the European NATO nations 
combined, including the United King- 
dom. 

Of course, in the West also, in both 
Europe and America, production has in- 
creased, and rather remarkable per- 
centages are sometirhes cited. But the 
U.S.S.R. and its satellites probably had 
a lower starting point, and the per- 
centage rate of expansion has seemingly 
been at least as high as, and perhaps 
higher than, that in the West. Further- 
more, in the West people have more or 
less adjusted themselves to an increased 
level of consumption and investment 
commensurate with such increased pro- 
duction; whereas in the U.S.S.R. prob- 
ably a greater proportion of the in- 
creased production has been put into 
investment and armaments, with less 
going into consumption. This may be 
important in estimating the psychology 
of sustaining an armament burden, as 
well as in estimating economic capa- 
bility. 

Also the Soviets’ technological achieve- 
ments in the armament field must not 
be minimized. According to reports 


there have been at least two nuclear ex- 
plosions, apparently the only explosions 
of this type except those conducted by 
the United States. Their MIG air- 
planes are of high quality, and they 
seem to have been produced in reason- 
ably large quantities. Their submarines 
with snorkel designs are said to be of 
high quality, and likewise are available 
in quantity. And their tanks appear to 
be formidable in size, armor, and fire- 
power. U.S.S.R. radar and electronic 
developments in directed antiaircraft 
guns, and other applications, also indi- 
cate a high order of development. 

It is doubtful if the US.S.R. story is 
all increase and improvement. I can- 
not believe that these Soviet armament 
developments represent a normally bal- 
anced strength. There must be blank 
spots. But in the field of armaments 
themselves and in the fundamental basic 
elements which could be devoted to war, 
we must not minimize Soviet develop- 
ments. Particularly is this the case if, 
as reported from Moscow, with steel, 
oil, electric power, and basic industrial 
production rapidly expanding, there has 
recently been a reduction in the output 
of automobiles and tractors; for this 
might indicate an increased diversion of 
the Soviet Union’s manufacturing ca- 
pacity into weapons. 

‘Hence, up to the present, even since 
Korea, the more rapid rate of finished 
equipment build-up may not yet have 
been on our side. We all have con- 
fidence in the United States, but that is 
only one individual country—though, 
to be sure, the most powerful of all. But 
we cannot be certain that for the com- 
bined NATO countries, the rates of pro- 
duction. of equipment have exceeded 
those in the U.S.S.R. and its satellites. 
to date, although surely we have the 
potential capacity to outproduce them. 
And when the geographical ‘dispersion 
of NATO’s resources are taken into ac- 
count, we cannot be certain that time, 
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for NATO as a whole, is even yet on 


' our side. 


FACTORS IN APPRAISING NATO’s 
EFFORTS 


In appraising our NATO allies’ ef- 
forts, we in America are frequently 
inclined to overlook the rapid develop- 
ment in the technique of modern mili- 
tary equipment which I have mentioned, 
and the shift in the balance of industnal 
power so preponderantly in favor of 
the United States. As indicated, we 
cannot expect military self-sufficiency 
from Europe in the modern weapons 
now considered necessary, in a two-to- 
four-year period, at a level of military 
requirements of the order of that con- 
templated. And even if the build-up 
is assumed, the load on European in- 
dustry for repair, maintenance, and re- 
placements, for attrition and obsoles- 
cence even without hostilities, will re- 
quire a high level and broad pattern of 
activation of industry. 

In estimating physical capability to 
produce, one considers the availability 
of management, know-how, skills, and 
facilities such as floor space and tools, 
applicable to given items. These can be 
roughly appraised, but expected results 
cannot be predicted accurately. Capa- 
city or physical capability generally 
assumes the availability of labor, raw 
materials, and finance in adequate quan- 
tities and at the right times; and these 
might not all be available at the time 
of need without serious diversion from 
other needed activity. Such can hence 
impose a ceiling to total effort, even 
where additional plant and tools exist. 
In general, the assembly and end-item 
fabricating capacity of European in- 
dustry which could be devoted to arma- 
ment is considerably in excess of the 
production which could actually be ac- 
ceptably sustained, taking into account 
the diversion of men, money, and ma- 
terials into such production. 


The ceiling to the over-all envelope of 
European armament hard-goods _ pro- 
duction under today’s conditions is 
hence determined more by the politico- 
economic limits of acceptability, than it 
is by sheer physical capability. In 
other words, from a physical standpoint, 
far more armament production could be 
undertaken on the Continent of Europe 
than is presently programmed. But 
economically, politically, and socially it 
has not been thought feasible or ac- 
ceptable to devote the money, the labor, 
the materials, and other resources to it 
at the expense of diversion of these 
limited resources from other desired 
goals. Such a further diversion, if ap- 
preciable, has been thought to produce 
inflationary pressures, further scarcities, 
and increased tax burdens, all of which 
are damaging. 

The determination of an acceptable 
limit is hence difficult. It is not merely 
a financial problem, though that is im- 
portant; -it involves accepting a financial 
burden and a diversion of resources, and 
therefore it presents political, economic, 
and social problems. And these deter- 
mine the acceptable limit of effort at a 
given level of risk. 


EFFECTS ON NATIONAL ECONOMIES 


To illustrate this point, it should be 
noted that the European national econo- 
mies are much weaker than that of the, 
United States; and in the grip of world 
forces such as price fluctuations and 
material scarcities, the repercussions in 
Europe are frequently severe. They 
manifest themselves in internal disloca- 
tions and, among other things, difficul- 
ties in the balance of payments. 


Great Britain 


Take for a moment Great Britain. 
Its 4.7 billion pound three-year program 
has now been lengthened to some four 
years. To the extent of 40 to 45 per 
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cent, it represents hard-goods equipment. 
Such hard goods, in value and labor 
content, represent a load of approxi- 
mately 40 per cent of the normal output 
of Great Britain’s engineering industry; 
and this industry in turn has contrib- 
uted roughly two-fifths of Britain’s ex- 
ports. Hence, in this particular in- 
dustry, diversion of money, men, and 
materials into armaments means prob- 
able reduction in exports and increased 
pressure on the balance of payments. 

Further, this constitutes an inflation- 
ary pressure accentuating internal diff- 
culties. Also, as a result of world price 
changes as compared with 1950, im- 
ported raw materials of Great Britain 
had by mid-1951 increased 76 per cent 
in price; total imports had increased 
43 per cent in price; but exports had 
increased only 20 per cent in price. 
There was hence a deterioration in terms 
of trade, so great that if a balance had 
been effected through additional exports 
at those levels of prices, the, aditional 
rate of exports in terms of manpower 
and material would have placed an 
added load on the economy exceeding 
Britain’s then current rate of hard-goods 
armament production. 

This situation has now changed con- 
siderably. Nevertheless, it has left its 
mark in the reduction of dollar and 
foreign currency reserves to such an 
extent as to weaken the pound and 
necessitate the imposition of severe im- 
port controls and a lengthening out of 
the rearmament production program. 

Balance of payments difficulties haye 
similarly been accentuated in France, 
Italy, and other countries. And al- 
though there has been a deceleration in 
the adverse trend and even an improve- 
ment recently in the terms of trade of 
certain areas, the strain on the foreign 
currency reserves and the readjustments 
required have left an awareness of the 
weakness of the European economies 
and of balance of payments difficulties 


and inflationary possibilities which are 
now quite general in Europe. 


Italy 


. As another example, take Italy. The 
total engineering industry employment 
is only some 250 to 275 thousand in a 
population of about 45 million. Italy’s 
currency, however, has depreciated to 
approximately one-fiftieth of its prewar 
value. Italy’s total steel production is 
only about three million tons. Accord- 
ingly, with raw materials short, little 
diversion from essentials into armament 
is to be expected. With 144 million un- 
employed and a million or so underem- 
ployed, the situation is difficult. The 
workers want to work, but finance and 
raw materials limit orders. In ships, 
vehicles, and certain other lines, Italy 
could produce much more for the re- 
armament program, by a multiple, than 
she is at present producing, if financial 
resources and raw materials could be 
found. We should be able to contribute 
to the solution of that problem through 
offshore procurement. This would help 
to strengthen Italy and the Atlantic 
alliance. 


The Netherlands 


Another example is the Netherlands. 
There industrial production is perhaps 
one-third greater than it was before the 
war. The country looks relatively pros- 
perous. However, the Dutch still need 
and have a billeting law. With the 
great damage to houses and the ex- 
panded population, with only about 
55,000 ’new dwellings being built per 
year, if one has so many rooms in his 
house, he must accommodate so many 
people. One is given thirty days in 
which to get in someone congenial. 
Otherwise one is assigned a “roomer.” 
The reaction of the Dutch is the same 
as ours would be. ‘They are no less 
against the Russians than are we. But 
they want to get the stranger out of 
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their house and enjoy the privacies of 
their home and family life before under- 


taking extensive devotion of additional © 


finances, materials, and labor to re- 
armament. In a similar case I think 
our reactions would not be greatly dif- 
ferent. 


DETERMINATION OF ACCEPTABILITY 


These examples illustrate various ‘fac- 
tors which ‘influence the determination 
by each nation of its acceptable level 
of armament activity. With narrow po- 
litical majorities and strong oppositions, 
with the protest vote frequently siding 
with the Communists in France and 
Italy, not so much because the people 
adhere to Communist philosophy as be- 
cause they wish to protest against the 
existing scheme of things, one can see 
that judgment is required in urging in- 
creased devotion of money and limited 
resources to rearmament. 

From this sketch I think it is evident 
that, over the next two to four years, 
Europe cannot be expected to produce, 
within an acceptable limit, the equip- 
‘ment for European forces that are being 
currently talked about. Even if, through 
assistance in money, materials, designs, 
and know-how, the limit of acceptability 
were raised so as more nearly to ap- 
proximate the physical capability or ca- 
pacity limit, short of a war economy, 
there would still be calls upon the 
United States for the bulk by value of 
the equipment requirements in a build- 
up over the next two to three years. 

These facts emphasize the tremendous 
importance in the scheme of things of 
United States support. Through our for- 
mer military aid programs, Economic 
Cooperation Administration, and so 
forth, support in one form or another 
has been given. The present Foreign 
Aid Bill envisages a continuation of 
support, somewhat modified as to form, 
but its magnitude in dollars is roughly 
comparable to that last year. 


. deterrent to any such action. 


THE Bic DETERRENT 


In line with the above discussion, and 
trying to face the realities of the situa- 
tion, one must query just what are the 
prospects of success in building a deter- 
rent force to any possible Soviet aggres- 
sion. I do not know what the Soviet 
intent may be. But I think it is evi- 
dent, taking into account the histori- 
cally expansionist trend of Russia, and 
the aggressive and subversive activities 
of the Bolshevik Communist regime, 
that if there are any political vacuums 
to be filled at a low price, the Kremlin 
will endeavor to fill them to its advan- 
tage. And if, in the Kremlin’s thinking, 
the Russians have contemplated aggres- 
sive action at high price or at the risk 
of war, I personally am convinced that 
it is the potential strength and esti- 
mated determination of the American 
people, along with the belief that the 
United States would follow through if 
the Soviet Union started aggression with 
any NATO country, that is the principal 
This, 
more than any present actual strength 
on our part or any strength to be de- 
rived from European NATO’s efforts, is 
surely what is being factored into the 
Kremlin’s calculations in estimating the 
price and risks of aggression. If this is 
so, we should make corresponding allow- 
ances. Such a situation can be used, 
and with proper guidance, our deterrent 
effect can be maximized. On the other 
hand, such a situation can be abused. 

I think it is the opinion pretty gen- 
erally held in continental Europe today 
that, more or less following the above 
principle, the “floor”? or lowest level to 
which Europe’s efforts must attain is 
that degree of rearmament which will 
assure the continuing interest of the 
United States in Europe. There are 
also, unfortunately, those who think 
that such level should be the ceiling of 
Europe’s efforts. That would be an 
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abuse. I do not believe that such opin- 
ion is general, but there are some who 
hold it, and the implications of it could 
be serious. 


PROGRESS IN WESTERN EUROPE 


Increased strength in western Europe, 
as well as the development of real 
strength in the United States, is essen- 
tial. The British have realized this and 
have taken steps accordingly. Others 
have realized it but have not been in’a 
position to take as many steps. But 
the increased physical strength which 
has taken place in western Europe 
within the last two years can be ex- 
pressed in terms which appear to be im- 
pressive. For example, we hear that 
the rate of Europe’s current production 
of armaments is a multiple of what it 
was a year ago, and a greater multiple 
of what it was two years ago. These 
ratios sound convincing. Likewise, the 
lengthened periods of training and the 
extension of conscription seem favor- 
able. We have correspondingly favor- 
able figures for the United States. 

But while these expressions are heart- 
ening, we must not be deluded into 
thinking that aven large multiples of a 
very small starting rate are necessarily 
satisfactory in relation to the require- 
ments of the situation, if we assume 
hostile Soviet intent. In terms of prog- 
ress expressed as multiples, the picture 
certainly appears favorable; but as com- 
pared with requirements and the time 
to meet them, the story is by no means 
so reassuring, particularly in physical 
terms such as trained, equipped troops, 
actual tanks and planes, and guns and 
ships in service and actually available 
for front-line duty, backed by reserves. 


LEADERSHIP 


But in spite of this, the opportunity 
is there for far greater progress. With 
the small economies and former de- 
pressed state of affairs in western Eu- 


rope, external leadership and reliance 
upon external strength for security were 
absolutely necessary. With ‘Germany 
divided and occupied, with France’s po- 
litical stability none too assured, with 
Britain’s minimal mutualization of her 
interests with those of the Continent 
(which is completely understandable), 
and with Italy’s economic, military, and 
political weakness, leadership of west- 
ern European origin has been lacking. 
This can perhaps be built in the future. 
But unless Britain can actually par- 


‘ticipate more in continental affairs or 


France can better stabilize her political 
situation, the expectancy is that Ger- 
many will ultimately become the chief 
contender for western European leader- 
ship. Under an administration such as 
Adenauer’s, this would not cause con- 
cern; but with two world wars behind 
them, the prospect of any German 
leadership for western Europe is not 
altogether a tranquil one to European 
countries. 

In this situation, leadership has auto- 
matically fallen to the United States. 
And with a feeling that the power, the 
friendliness, and the determination of 
the United States were behind them, 
hope and a feeling of security have been 
engendered in western Europe. Vergil 
opened his Aenetd with Arma Virumque 
Cano, and in modern parlance one can 
sing of arms; but General Eisenhower 
has been the man. Not only has the 
presence of a man of his stature and 
personality been inspiring, as we all 
know, but, of even greater value, he has 
been the symbol of American friend- 
ship, support, and determination in as- 
sisting the western Europeans in their 
efforts. In this respect he has made by 
far his greatest contribution. But if 
American support should be withdrawn, 
or its leadership compromised before 
European leadership could be devel- 
oped, in my opinion the structure of 
western Europe would be jeopardized. 
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EUROPEAN ATTITUDES 


- With American leadership, the change 
in spirit, particularly in the continental 
NATO countries, in the last two years 
has been remarkable. It is in this field 
far more than in the field of actual 
build-up of physical strength that the 
achievement has been noteworthy. Im- 
mediately after the outbreak of fight- 
ing in Korea, the sentiment throughout 
practically all western continental Eu- 


rope was that war was inevitable, and. 


there was almost a fatalistic resignation 
to defeat; though in Britain, where 
there had been no occupation and where 
they have a sea moat, the morale never 
sank so low as on the Continent. But 
today the majority of continental Eu- 
ropeans feel that war is not inevitable. 
That is a noteworthy change. And 
while they believe that if the Russians 
should march now, NATO might not be 
able to stop them at this point or that 
line, roughly half of them no longer ac- 
cept the necessity of ultimate defeat. 

Further, one finds -more spirit today 
on the positive side. Some Europeans 
are already of the opinion that the price 
the Russians would have to pay to 
march into western Europe under to- 
day’s conditions would be sufficiently 
high to be a deterrent to any such ac- 
tion, and that the Russians might not 
be able to go all the way to the sea. 
There is a feeling that even with 
NATO’s present strength and spirit, 
and with the increased: strength that 
could be built up, a stand might be 
maintained, and ultimately a counter- 
offensive mounted. 

Against this there is now throughout 
Europe a far greater awareness of the 
vulnerability of the European national 
economies and of economic and finan- 
cial limitations, scarcities of materials, 
and tax burdens. This has resulted in 
a great reluctance to expand armament 
efforts beyond the commitments made 


eighteen months ago. In fact, in cer- 
tain significant cases, schedules have 
been further drawn out since then. 
The reluctance may have become 
more sharply defined in the last eighteen 
months; but in my opinion, by far the 
major portion of it is currently based 
on sincere concern as to the wisdom 
of additional rearmament effort at the 
price of economic and social strain. A 
portion of the reluctance can, to be 
sure, be attributed to an attitude of 
wait and see what the United States 
may do; but I think there is less of this 
attitude than there was two years ago. 
Further, there is a more widespread 
realization that the division of Europe 
into separate nationalities handicaps the 
growth of basic economic strength as 
well as military strength. Here too, al- 
though the mills of history grind slowly, 
important advances have been made. 
The Benelux experiment and the Schu- 
man plan are concrete instances of suc- 
cessful negotiation, even though not yet 
carried to fruition. The importance 
now attached to the Council of Europe 
at Strasbourg is evidence of the wider 
appeal of greater measures of integra- 
tion. The operations of the European 
Payments Union, and latterly the dis- 
cussions regarding a European army 
and European Defense Community, are 
all straws in the wind, evidencing prog- 
ress in this direction. The rate may be 
too small, but the direction is favorable. 


Is Our Errort Worta WHILE? 


If the direction is favorable but the 
tate slow, is the effort worth our while, 
or should we retire to the defense only 
of our own geographical frontiers? 

A sharp division between Eastern and 
Western Hemispheres would necessarily 
close the channels of trade for raw 
materials and finished products. This 
would throw upon us extra burdens for 
defense, which would mean increased 
regimentation and perhaps a war 
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economy, almcst the equivalent of an 
armed camp. To my mind, such a sys- 
tem offers no acceptable solution for the 
future. 
nently cut us off from those great ma- 
terial, cultural, and spiritual contribu- 
tions which western Europe has to offer. 
Accordingly, to me any prospect of the 
loss of western Europe is a threat to our 
own institutions and mode of life and 
welfare, which I feel should be resisted 
by force of arms, if need be. 

But unless western Europe can be fur- 
ther integrated and more of its resources 
made available to NATO, it cannot 
hope to be able to stand alone at a 
satisfactory level of security within any 
short period of years. But with United 
States support in this intermediate pe- 
riod, there are prospects of ‘its being 
able to widen its base and ultimately 
become self-sufficient with minimal fu- 
ture necessary dependence upon the 
_ United States. 

We must promote such a goal. Our 
leadership may not always be wise, but 
our mistakes are not those of malicious 
intent. They are those of impatience 
and inexperience, and though they may 
be irritating to more mature European 
countries, I think it is generally felt 
that we are trying to do the right thing. 

Hence, what are the prospects today? 
We in the United States, with a long 
record of tremendous opportunities and 
successful achievement, are frequently 
impatient, and we may expect too much 
in the way of material output in NATO 
Europe unless we understand the situa- 
tion. Although. as a percentage of our 
national income and on an absolute 
scale, we in the United States are carry- 
ing a much heavier burden of rearma- 
ment, the “pinch” hurts more on the 
other side of the Atlantic than it does 
here. I know of few friends in America 
who have been unable to get a television 
set or a new automobile if they wanted 
one. But this is not the situation on 


Furthermore, it would’ perma- ` 


the other side of the Atlantic. There is 
less “fat” over there, and “pulling in 
the belt” hurts more than here. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Accordingly, to summarize, we have 
embarked upon a course with allies in 
the Atlantic community. Those allies 
are making a real effort in relation to 
their resources. In certain cases the ef- 
fort is as much as could be expected. 
In others, more could be done. 

There are indications of growing eco- 
nomic strength in western Europe, but 
in spite of this, our allies are militarily 
weak in comparison with the U.S.S.R. 
and its European satellites. The po- 
tential strength and rate of economic 
expansion of present NATO western 
Europe do not warrant belief that those 
countries, unsupported by the United 
States, will gain sufficient defensive 
strength within a short period of years 
to hold western continental Europe 
against the Soviet Union if the Krem- 
lin intended (and it is by no means cer- 
tain that it does) direct aggressive ac- 
tion. However, backed by the United 
States, the over-all strength of NATO 
is predominant. The improved morale 
in Europe is not yet. self-sustaining, but 
it can be built to a self-sustaining level 
if we assist during this transition pe- 
riod. 

If the human and material resources 
west of the Iron Curtain but not pres- 
ently within the NATO framework can 
be brought to the support of the NATO 
cause, the industrial strength of west- 
ern Europe will exceed that of the So- 
viet Union and its European satellites. 
But if these additional resources should 
become available to the other ‘side, 
western Europe’s self-sufficiency at an 
adequate level of defensive strength 
would be indefinitely postponed, with 
serious repercussions upon the United 
States. 

With continued strengthening of spirit 
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and an extension of the favorable changes 
which have already taken place, there is 
the possibility for increased unity and 
for a widening of the base of Europe’s 
economy and social structure. This can- 
not be done over night, as such would 
result in unemployment and chaos. But 
done progressively, it can lead ulti- 
mately to a self-sustaining western Eu- 
rope—not with ease, but it can be done. 
The opportunity and the challenge are 
enormous. ‘The stakes are high, par- 
ticularly when the rates of change east 
and west of the Iron Curtain are con- 
sidered. 

We can contribute to bringing about 
the creation of a self-sustaining west- 
ern Europe, but we cannot dictate or 


pressure it into existence. Although the 
rate may appear disappointingly slow at 
times, measured in terms of history it is 
definitely progressive. And, in my opin- 
ion, we should definitely not sell west- 
ern Europe short. We should continue 
to work, not alone but with others in 
the Atlantic community, in our national 
interest, to help rebuild a world with a 
self-respecting western Europe, which 
can through its own efforts, after a 
transitional period with our help, be- 
come self-sustaining and strong, not 
alone in defensive military power, but 
also again, as of old, contributing eco- 
nomic, spiritual, and cultural values to 
civilization, of which we as well as 
others are the beneficiaries. 


W. R. Herod, New York City, ts president of the International General Electric Com- 
pany and is a director of many compames in the Umied States and abroad. He ts a 
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An International Materials Policy 


By MANLY FLEISCHMANN 


HE general subject: under discussion 

-The National Interest—Alone 
or With Others?’—states accurately 
and succinctly the question to which 
American policy makers must find the 
right answer, at the peril of national 
catastrophe. Our task is made only a 
little easier because the answer itself is 
simple, obvious, and indisputable. What 
is not so simple is, Can that answer be 
put into effect in the years to come? 


We Are Nor SELF-SUFFICIENT 


The factual material to answer the 
question posed is clear, known to every 
responsible American official, and not 
subject to much debate. We must start 
by facing the unpalatable fact that 
America today is a “have not” nation 
with respect to a majority of the metals 
indispensable to the attainment of mili- 
tary strength, and consequently indis- 
pensable to national survival. 

The world being divided, as it is, into 
two armed camps, it follows by relent- 
less logic that if we are to defend our- 
selves we cannot go it alone; we must, 
in fact, import to survive in a uni- 
verse where for the moment armed 
strength is the sole guarantee of exist- 
ence aS an Independent nation. To 
pursue the syllogism further, since we 
must import a major portion of our 
minimum security requirements in many 
of the key metals, we must also be pre- 


pared to export some of the materials” 


which we produce in substantial volume, 
even when such action may be uncom- 
fortable, inconvenient, and even damag- 
ing to American industry in particular 
cases. 

We cannot expect that foreign metal- 
producing nations will be responsive to 
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our national needs for the things they 
produce if we turn a deaf ear to their 
own requirements. We need a some- 
what broader view of this matter of in- 
ternational co-operation than that ex- 
pressed by one critic of the recent ex- 
change of American steel for British 
aluminum and tin, when he said that he 
highly approved of the transaction ex- 
cept for the part where the British were 
given some of our steel. 

How has this very fundamental change 
in American self-sufficiency come about? 
In the first place, it should be noted 
that the theory of American self-suffi- 
ciency has always been to a consider- 
able extent a myth, so the change is 
not so dramatic as might otherwise be 
supposed. During World War II we 
had to import many basic raw mate- 
rials, even during the height of hostili- 
ties, when movement by sea was a haz- 
ardous and costly undertaking. To cite 
a Single example, many American ships 
were lost by enemy action in the haul- 
ing of bauxite from the Caribbean to 
American shores during that war. 


INCREASED REQUIREMENTS 


Moreover, in the later years of World 
War II and ever since, great scientific 
changes have been afoot which have 


now culminated in what can be justly ` 


described as four major technological 
revolutions which have drastically al- 
tered military science and therefore the 
conditions of survival, and which cer- 
tainly will in the next few years alter 
to a comparable degree the very cir- 
cumstances of human life. I refer to 
the epic discoveries in the fields of 
atomic energy, jet propulsion, elec- 
tronics, and petro-chemicals. Each of 
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these vast changes is or soon will be 
intimately related to the basic arma- 
ment programs upon which our security 
depends, and their cumulative effect 
can hardly be overstated. . 

The impact of these tremendous sci- 
entific advances, focused as they were 
in the field of military science, came at 
a time when the nation was unwilling to 
accommodate to them. Unfortunately, 
each of these industrial revolutions in- 
escapably increases our reliance on im- 
ported raw materials. 

The end of World War II found the 
nation impatient of the discipline that 
would have been required to maintain 
an adequate munitions program, iñ- 
cluding the indispensable development 
of military technology. Military budg- 
ets were slashed to the bone and be- 
yond. In the years between 1945 and 
1950 the nation engaged in a frenzied 
demobilization which in retrospect seems 
to have escaped disaster by the narrow- 
est of margins. Few of the materials 
most essential to our security were 
stockpiled in any adequate quantity. 

As a result, we are in the main as 
dependent today as we were in 1945 on 
the uninterrupted importation of co- 
lumbium, nickel, cobalt, and tungsten 
to support our jet aircraft program, to 
cite but a single example. That ex- 
ample might be multiplied many times. 
Out of thirty-eight important industrial 
minerals we are self-sufficient in only 
nine, and for another twenty domestic 
production provides less than 60 per 
cent of our requirements. For seven of 
these twenty we are dependent on other 
countries for just about 100 per cent of 
our requirements. 

At the same time, the special material 
requirements of the mobilization pro- 
gram multiply our needs for particular 
minerals at a fantastic rate. 

Thus, when the facts are known, the 
question posed for discussion becomes 
merely rhetorical, since the answer is 


patent. We may profitably turn to the 
more complicated problem of what to 
do about the dangerous situation in 
which we Americans find ourselves. 


GOVERNMENT RESPONSIBILITY 


I start with the proposition that the 
Federal Government has an inescapable 
responsibility to see to it that our mo- 
bilization needs for these imported min- 
erals are met. That responsibility arises 
from thefirst and basic duty of any 
government, namely, the duty of de- 
fense and self-preservation. ‘The pres- 
ent administration, or any other ad- 
ministration, would be derelict in its 
discharge of its constitutional obliga- 
tions if it did not make every reason- 
able provision for the solution of these 
insistent problems. 

Let me make it perfectly clear that I 
am not suggesting for a moment that 
the government should pre-empt the 
functions of free enterprise and private 
trade in any area where such a course 
is not urgently required. Indeed, it is 
my conviction that the area of govern- 
ment intervention in this, as in other 
commercial matters, should and can be 
held to an absolute minimum. But 
there is no blinking the fact that when 
ordinary commercial methods prove in- 
adequate to ensure and protect our sup- 
ply of these survival necessities, the 
government must assume the responsi- 
bility of making up the deficit. Unfor- 
tunately, that is the very situation in 
which we find ourselves today with re- 


. spect to many of the materials in ques- 


tion. 

The delineation of the proper re- 
sponsibilities of government and pri- 
vate industry in this condition of inter- 
national materials shortages is difficult 
and complicated. Obviously, the United 
States has the financial resources to set 
in motion an international auction of 
materials in which we would be the 
temporary victors. Such a victory 
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would be a Pyrrhic one at best, how- 


ever, since it could be won only at the 
expense of the disruption of the mo- 
bilization programs and the economies 
of our allies whose support we will 
surely need in the years ahead. Be- 
yond that, such a course would bring 
in its wake an uncontrollable inter- 
national inflation whose repercussions 
would certainly be most severe upon 
our own domestic economy. In this 
field, it seems clear to me that the path 
of wisdom is co-operation, and not cut- 
throat competition with our friends. 


GOVERNMENT METHODS 


Let me sketch a few of the methods 
being used by the government in this 
emergency period. In the first place, 
we have encouraged private concerns to 
expand their production of scarce min- 
erals, here and abroad, by a variety of 
financial inducements. ‘These have in- 
cluded accelerated amortization with 
accompanying tax benefits, loans and 
long-term purchase agreements, some- 
times at premium prices designed to 
bring into production marginal facili- 
ties which would otherwise be un- 
worked. : 

In some cases we have made govern- 
ment-to-government agreements, either 
for the exchange of materials, as was 
the case with the British arrangement, 
or for the unilateral delivery of par- 
ticular materials by individual coun- 


tries, as was the case with the agree- 


ment made with respect to Chilean cop- 
per in 1951 and the recent agreement 
for the purchase of Indonesian tin. 
Finally, we have participated in 
the International Materials Conference, 
which is the present-day version of the 
co-operative arrangements worked out 
in the comparable emergency of World 
War II. There has been some criticism 
of the IMC in the course of recent dis- 
cussion, on the assumption that there 
is involved some surrender of national 


sovereignty to an international agency 
and some invasion of the prerogatives 
of free enterprise. I believe that neither 
criticism is justified. 


NATURE OF IMC 


In the first place, the International 
Materials Conference, which consists 
basically of a meeting of some twenty- 
six nations of the free world having an 
interest in the equitable distribution of 
scarce materials, has no power of any 
kind, except to make appropriate rec- 
ommendations to the various partici- 
pating governments. Our government, 
and any other government, is free to re- 
ject any individual recommended al- 
location, or all of them, though to pur- 
sue the latter course would obviously 
bring about the speedy demise of the 
Conference. 

The work of the Conference proceeds 
on the theory that the supply of cer- 
tain materials is inadequate to meet the 
needs of all the nations of the free 
world in a time of international emer- 
gency. It is the conviction of those 
who have studied this problem that the 
worst way to solve such a situation is 
by unbridled competitive bidding-up of 
the short commodity; the best way 
is by co-operative agreements limiting 
each nation’s consumption of the ma- 
terial until the shortage can be allevi- 
ated by restoration of a proper balance 
between supply and demand. 

The IMC is by its very nature an 
emergency operation, and its existence 
will surely come to an end when the 
emergency ends. However, I know of 
no one who has studied the metals di- 
lemma facing the United States who will 
predict exactly the date on which all our 
problems of this kind will be solved. 

I should add that the operation of 
the International Materials Conference 
is not an allocation system comparable 
to the Controlled Materials Plan under 
which domestic distribution of steel, 
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copper, and aluminum is handled dur- 
ing the emergency period. It does not 
allocate any material from the source, 
and no nation or individual is required 
to sell any material to any other na- 
tion or individual. 

If the arrangements are subject to 
criticism, it seems to me that the proper 
criticism is that their effectiveness is 
limited by the voluntary nature of the 
international commitments; but per- 
haps that weakness is inescapable, lack- 
ing the urgency of an all-out shooting 
war. 


f 


Errects or IMC 


Based on the results to date, the IMC 
has unquestionably performed a useful 
function in bringing about a proper dis- 
tribution of such key materials as cop- 
per, zinc, and sulphur, and the recent 
softening of international prices for 
these and other materials is certainly 
due in large measure to the success 
that has attended the operation to date. 

I want to point out here, too, that 
had it not been for the collaborative 
and voluntary arrangements the United 
States Government has made with the 
nations of the International Materials 
Conference, the United States in my 
judgment would not have got the large 
share of vitally needed materials which 
we in fact did get-—unless we had been 
willing to spend an unlimited amount 
of money, bid up world prices, and in- 
jure our own economy and that of our 
allies. Through IMC, for example, we 
have arranged to get a larger share of 
world supplies of copper than we did 
formerly, largely in recognition of the 
needs arising from our tremendous de- 
fense effort. l 

Finally, it should be noted that the 
:ı IMC has not impaired the normal com- 
mercial operations of importers and ex- 
porters in the various countries in any 
manner. No agreements have been 
made or are contemplated requiring this 


nation or any other nation to take over 
exclusive purchasing functions with re- 
spect to the materials allocated pur- 
suant to IMC recommendations. Nor- — 
mal trade channels are used and will 
continue to be used as long as they per- 
form effectively. 

The exclusive purchasing arrange- 
ments with respect to rubber and tin 
represented exceptions to the United 
States policy in this respect, and neither 
material has ever been subject to the 
operation of the IMC. As long as pri- 
vate enterprise can do the job, it is my 
firm conviction that this should be, and 
I believe will be, this nation’s preferred 
and primary reliance in the field of in- 
ternational trade. 

Here, as in many other areas at the 
very heart of the mobilization effort, co- 
operative efforts by the government and 
industry will surely solve our most 
pressing problems. I repeat the thought 
with which I started, however: any 
government that would ensure the sur- 
vival of this nation must accept the ulti- 
mate responsibility for seeing to it that 
our imports of these vital commodities 
remain at a level sufficient to provide 
for the ever increasing appetite of the 
military production program, at least as 
long as the danger of all-out war is a 
real one. 


THe Crisis WE FACE 


The years ahead will be, I think, 
among the most difficult in our history. 
We are faced with a crisis as great as 
any since 1776, and of a character 
which we are little qualified by experi- 
ence to meet. This is a crisis of many 
years of tension, now heightened, now 
lessened, usually by the volition of our 
potential enemy. Anyone who follows 
the foreign dispatches must have been 
struck in recent months by a new note 
in the Soviet symphony—-by overtones 
of appeasement and peace talk. 

We can hope that this represents a 
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true change of heart, but we must not 
rely on such assumption even for a mo- 
ment. It must be apparent now to the 
Kremlin that the major result of its 
Korean enterprise has been the revitali- 
zation of a tremendous American indus- 
trial and military effort which already 
has favorably altered the balance of 
power between us. 

It seems evident to me that the most 
strenuous attempts will now be made to 
rectify that costly blunder and to in- 
duce another sleep comparable to that 
which we enjoved from 1945 to 1950— 
a sleep which in retrospect seems more 
like a nightmare. . 

A wise national policy will surely dis- 
regard such siren songs and will con- 
tinue resolutely on the path of com- 
pleting and maintaining an effective 
military establishment in the years 
ahead until an international settlement 
of a permanent nature can be reached. 

The demands for imported materials 
which I have detailed will continue as 
urgently in 1955 and thereafter as to- 
day; as the military program reaches a 
plateau of preparedness, these demands 
will in all probability decline in volume, 
but not in their indispensable nature. 
We may well hope and expect that at 
such a time there will be less need for 
government interference and encourage- 
ment of extrezordinary arrangements to 


increase international supply, but it is 
certain that the ultimate government re- 
sponsibility in this field will not change. 
If we are strong and patient and 
resolute, we shall certainly surmount 
this gravest of our continuing security 
problems. We have been burnt twice 
in less than ten years by national un- 
preparedness. It is my hope and belief 
that the nation has now learned the les- 
son and that it will not again forget. 


TEST oF THE FREE NATIONS 


Co-operation in the feld of materials 
has provided one of the real tests to the 
nations of the free world in jointly 
achieving the mutual objective of se- 
curity and the economic well-being nec- 
essary to that security. To date, with 
only minor exceptions, that test has 
been met successfully by the govern- 
ments of these nations and by their pri- 
vate citizens whose enterprise and in- 
genuity in normal commercial opera- 
tions make this possible. 

I say to you that the circumstances 
of the world in which we live present a 
clear call to all free nations to continue 
with the greatest possible speed the de- 
velopment of their material resources 
and co-operation in their use. We must 
provide ourselves with the materials 
necessary to forge our defenses. We 
must share to survive. 
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Can Germany Contain Russia Safely? 


By Josera C. HARSCH 


AY I say at the outset that I do 

not know the answer to the ques- 

tion raised in the title of this article, 

nor do I consider it possible for anyone 

in the space permissible here even to 

begin to encompass the problem. Al I 

will attempt to do is discuss some of 

the many aspects of this problem and 

come to a few tentative conclusions, all 
subject to correction by time. 


RECOVERY OF GERMANY 


In considering the problem of Ger- 
many versus Russia and what we can 


do with Germany as a means of con-. 


taining Russia, we should look at the 
Germany of today. I had the interest- 
ing experience of visiting Germany at 
the end of 1945, again in 1947, in 1949, 
and last fall. To me, what is happen- 
ing there is one of the most fabulous 
stories of our times. 

I shall never forget walking into 
Frankfurt at the moment of the Ger- 
man defeat, with an American Air 
Force officer who had himself con- 
tributed to the condition we saw about 
us. He looked about him with some 
pride and remarked with confidence, 
“It will take the Germans a hundred 
years to recover from this.” I differed 
with him. J took a very rash stand. I 
said, “I think it will probably take 
them about ten years.” 

In 1947 and even in 1949 there were 
places in Germany where it seemed that 
the Air Force officer’s guess might prove 
the correct one; but in November and 
December of 1951, I felt that my own 
observations had been fully justified. 
Germany is going to be recovered within 
ten years of the end of the war, I am 
confident. There is no more exciting 
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physical manifestation of nature, human 
or otherwise, than this recovery of Ger- 
many. 

In traveling through Europe one sees 
the manifestation of this recovery. Far 
down in Istanbul, driving along the 
highway from the airport into the town, 
practically every third sign is advertis- 
ing a German product. In the hotels 
in Ankara German is spoken widely, 
freely. In Belgrade Germans come out 
of hiding. German can now be spoken 
in public without fear. The German is 
reclaiming his old trade empire to the 
southeast. 

The recovery is apparent in Germany 
itself. It is seen in the appearance of 
the animals on the farms, in the well- 
tilled fields, in the cleaning up of rub- 
ble, in the new factories, in the pace of 
industrial advancement. ‘The recovery 
of Germany is, I think, the most vital 
and most prominent feature of the Eu- 
ropean landscape of today. Power is 
blossoming in that country—power and 
product. It appears in western Berlin, 
where new individualism shows itself in 
architecture, in dress, in color, in the 
way the people live and behave. There 
is an enormous vitality in that city. 

Now, this is one of the great forces 
of our times which is reasserting its 
energy, its vitality, and its potential 
ability to help shape the destiny of this 
world. Can it be used? Will it be 
used? Will it exercise itself to the ad- 
vantage of a balanced, stabilized world, 
or is ita force which is again going to 
cause trouble? 


EASTERN ORIENTATION OF GERMANY 


Let us take a look at what history 
may tell us about Germany and Ger- 
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mans. There is a long, fascinating rec- 
ord. 

Germany does not belong entirely to 
the West. In the town of Cottbus, 
south of Berlin, a Slovak dialect is still 
spoken. The eastern Germans are not 
Germans, not Teutonic tribesmen. They 
are Slavs. There is a merging of the 
two races in Germany today and in the 
German nature. The Roman Empire 
never extended seriously beyond Trier. 
The Rhineland was Romanized and 
Christianized, but eastern Germany was 
not. There are many cultural currents 
in Germany which derive from the East 
rather than from the West. 


GERMANS AS GUARDIANS OF FRONTIERS 


The Romans used the German tribes- 
men as guardians of the frontiers of the 
Empire. The idea of using Hessians as 
hired troops dates far back beyond the 
American Colonial period. As far as I 
know, the Romans invented it; I know 
of no earlier example. The British 
themselves, when Rome left them, fol- 
lowed the Roman example and brought 
Saxons over from Germany to help de- 
fend them against the Scots, the Danes, 
and others. 

Those who employed the Germans to 
defend their frontiers have not always 
been happy with the results. Perhaps 
the English are glad that they were 
conquered earlier by Horsa and the 
German tribesmen, but the Roman 
Britons felt that their civilization and 
their values had been destroyed in the 
process. Perhaps it can be contended 
that the German was eventually civi- 
lized in Britain and has become part of 
an amalgamation, which is, I suppose, 
today better than what would have hap- 
pened if the Germans had been kept 
out. Nevertheless, there was a period 
of considerable turmoil and pain during 
which the Germans who were brought 


into Britain to guard the British fron- 


tiers took over the country. That was 
true of most of the Roman Empire. 

Is the German, therefore, a reliable 
guardian of the frontier? If the Ger- 
man were totally westernized in his 
point of view, I suppose the answer 
would be Yes. However, we must ap- 
proach any affirmative answer to the 
question with restraint, and with some 
question as to whether it really will 
work out as we might hope it would. 


GERMANS Favor GERMAN- . 
RUSSIAN MERGER 


In, the early period of the war when 
I was in Berlin, I had arguments over 
and over again with German govern- 
ment officials about the relationship of 
Germany with Russia. They took the 
attitude that sooner or later there 
would have to be a German and Rus- 
Sian merger. The one consistent note 
in the German propaganda of the early 
war period (and I suppose throughout 
the war, but I did not keep in touch 
with it after I left Berlin) was the com- 
plementary. nature of the German and 
Russian areas, their economies and in- 
dustries. The central thought behind 
the attempted conquest of Russia by 
Germany was that the two do belong 
together. The German, considering him- 
self to be a master race, thought it only 
fitting and proper that the merger 
should be brought about through con- 
quest of Russia by Germany, but the 
essential thing was not the conquest— 
it was the union between Germany and 
Russia. l 

If a Gallup Poll were taken of what 
is in the German mind, I think we 
should find that that element is still 
there—that feeling that Germany’s fu- 
ture lies closely associated with that of 
Russia, that some day, somehow, by 
methods not yet perfected, there will be 
a German-Russian merger. Perhaps 
that does not apply to the Rhineland 
German as much as it does to the east- 
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ern German, but it is an element that is 
deep in the German mind But any 
kind of a German-Russian merger, 
whether it comes about by German con- 
quest of Russia, by Russian conquest 
of Germany, or by a political and eco- 
nomic partnership, is an extremely dan- 
gerous thing for us to have to con- 
template. 


POLITICAL POWER OF RUSSIA 


In the world as it existed up to the 
nineteenth century, Russia did not have 
to be considered very seriously in at- 
tempting to arrive at a stable political 
condition. Russia was not well organ- 
ized, closely knit, efficient, or modern. 
She was not motivated by a sense of 
going some place. She was a kind of 
inchoate mass stirring around, causing 
trouble sometimes, but easily set back 
upon her heels by Swedes, Lithuanians, 
Poles, or others. She was not a major 
factor in setting up a balance of power 
in the world. 

In the nineteenth century Russia be- 
came an important factor, and today 
she is a major factor in world politics. 
It is no longer possible to think of the 
civilized world (using civilization in 
perhaps an uncivilized way) as ending 
at the frontier of Russia, because Rus- 
sia, whatever we may think of her cul- 
ture, her politics, or her society, is a 
major power in the world—ideologi- 
cally, physically, militarily. She has 
achieved organization and. the ability 
to build power which can be projected 
beyond her own frontiers. She does 
project her power by way of ideas and 
by way of force beyond her own fron- 
tiers, and she is therefore one of the 
great powers of the world. 

In the seventeenth century it was 
easy for Britain to establish a balance 
of power, because it was merely a mat- 
ter of balancing France off against Ger- 
many. ‘They were the two continental 
powers. But those days are gone; and 


when we visualize the world in terms of 
the power that exists in Russia, the con- 
clusion is inescapable that there is no 
way of achieving stability sufficient to 
our interests and our needs if this 
merger of the Russians and the Ger- 
mans, of which the Germans think so 
often, should ever become a reality. 

Even if we take the Elbe River as a 
frontier between east and west, Europe 
is already dangerously narrow, shallow. 
The distance from the Elbe to the Eng- 
lish Channel is a small thing indeed. 
The power that exists west of the Elbe 
is not a balance with the power that 
exists east of the Elbe. 


Can WE RELY on GERMANS 
AND JAPANESE? 


The Russians have been talking lately 
about letting loose a neutralized Ger- 
many. Suppose we agree with them to 
let this come about; what will happen? 
If we could trust Germany to be west- 
ern in concept, if we could trust both 
Germany and Japan to be the guardians 
of the farther marches of the West 
along the frontiers of the Russian realm, 
we might have some kind of stability. 
But is the future leader of Germany 
likely to regard himself as serving the 
cause of the West—as one whose pri- 
mary function is merely to protect the 
West from the “Russian bear”? Will 
there ever be a leader in Japan who 
will willingly accept that function, and 
serve us as our defender along the 
borders of Russia? . 

If the leaders of Germany and Japan 
would accept that function, the pros- 
pect would be quite a cheerful one; be- 
cause I have no doubt that the poten- 
tial military power of Germany and 
Japan, if backed by the industrial might 
of American and Britain, could actu- 
ally contain the frontiers of Russia. 
The problem is not whether it can be 
done physically, but whether we can 
rely on the Germans and the Japanese 
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to do it. I should like to believe we 
could, and perhaps we can. Certainly 
I suspect that we are going to have to 
try it. My own mind is incapable of 
coming up with any other solution of 
the problem. 


ACCORD DESPITE DIFFERENCES 


The alternative is intolerable. Sup- 
pose that Germany were merged with 
Russia. It does not require the com- 
munization of Germany to produce such 
a merger. There have been many ac- 
commodations between Germany and 
Russia in the past when the ideologies 
of the two countries were not similar. 
Russia resurrected Germany at the 
Treaty of Rapallo at the end of the 
First World War, despite the fact that 
Russia was in the beginning moments 
of the great revolution and Germany 
had already decided not to go commu- 
nist. In 1939 Russia was communist 
and Germany was fascist. That did not 
prevent the Russians from entering into 
the Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact with the 
Germans. 

There is friction between the two peo- 
ples; there is great hatred between 
them. There is the memory of, the 
many times they have come into con- 
flict; particularly there is today in Ger- 
many the memory of the Russian oc- 


cupation of eastern Germany, and there > 


is personal antipathy that is very deep 
and probably will last a long time. But 
I doubt that we can rely on that to keep 
the German from being tempted by the 
prospect of the power which would be- 
come his if he entered into a partner- 
ship with Russia, even though he him- 
self remained a political individual of 
the right and the Russian remained a 
political individual of the communist 
left. , 

And if the power of Germany, with 
the enormous ingenuity of its people, its 
industry, and its resources, were added 


to the vast manpower and raw materials 
of Russia, I do not know how the rest 
of us could contain that force. I do 
not know how we could continue to live 
in the same world with it. ` 

I would submit as an unfortunate 
thesis that the containment of Russia 
cannot be achieved with certainty with- 
out Germany; but, on the other hand, 
there is the parallel thesis that there is 
considerable doubt whether Germany 
will for long participate fully with us 
in the effort to achieve it. 


POSSIBLE NEUTRALITY 


Now, there is the third possibility, of 
course, that Germany on the one side of 
Russia and Japan on the other will 
make themselves truly independent of 
both East and West, and will again, 
like mountain ranges, separate Russia 
from the western civilization which we 
know and which we must attempt to 
safeguard and defend. If only we 
could believe that Germany and Japan 
would become solid, motionless moun- 
tain ranges, if they would be content to 
be that and nothing more, if they would 
not use their positions between East 
and West to play one off against the 
other for their own advantage, that 
would probably be the best thing that 
could happen. 

I often think that the end of the cold 
war will probably come when there is a 
revival of a kind of twilight zone be- 
tween East and West, an area which 
declines to be dominated by either, 
which insists upon having its own sepa- 
rate identity, in which both eastern and 
western influences exist and come into 
something of a balance. I hope it will 
work out that way. 


AN UNSOLVED DIFFICULTY 


But I do feel gravely upset over the 
idea that a German-Russian combina- 
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tion would outbalance the world and. 


yet we seem to be having some difficulty 
to achieve a western combination with 
Germany. I am not at all sure that the 
Germans really wish to be part of a 
western combination. And if we did 
make all of Germany a part of the 


West, possibly the Russians would re- 
gard that kind of merger as being as 
fatal to them and their interests as 
we must regard the German-Russian 
merger. 

I have only posed questions. I am 
sorry I cannot answer them. 
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France Today 


By Maurice FERRO 


O understand the political aspects 

of present-day France, we must go 
back to June 17, 1940, when the voice 
of an old man addressed the people of 
France in their confusion and distress 
and announced that Marshal Pétain 
had asked Hitler for a merciful, honor- 
able armistice, as one soldier to an- 
other. As if it were possible to con- 
clude any pact in honor with German 
Nazism! Or to talk as soldier to sol- 
dier with an ex-corporal of the WeAér- 
macht, Adolf Hitler! 


BIRTH OF FRENCH RESISTANCE 


Twenty-four hours later another voice 
was heard throughout the world, through 
the British Broadcasting Corporation. 
It was a real French voice—that of 
General Charles de Gaulle. The Gen- 


eral proclaimed that France had lost a ` 


battle, but she had not lost the war. 
Beyond the seas (he was referring ex- 
plicitly to the United States of America) 
was the arsenal of democracy——immense 
forces which were not yet developed but 
which would some day enter into action 
alongside the other forces of freedom 
against Nazism and Fascism. 

The French resistance was born June 
18, 1940, in London. A few months 
later, on November 11, 1940, a few 
hundred French students marched along 
the Avenue des Champs Elysées to lay 
flowers on the grave of the Unknown 
Soldier. They were immediately dis- 
persed and arrested by the Gestapo. 
It was the first manifestation of the 
spirit of French resistance on the soil 
of France—not only against the ag- 
gressor but also against the internal 
power of Marshal Pétain. After a war 
which ends in defeat and occupation, 
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a country tends toward anarchy or 
toward despotism. Unfortunately, we 
went toward despotism under the Vichy 
regime. But a few months later the 
spirit of freedom was revived in France 
with the simple gesture of a few hun- 
dred students. " 

Then, little by little, side by side, 
every faction of French public opinion 
arose against German power and Vichy 
power. France is a free country, and 
every opinion can be freely expressed, 
from Communism to faith in royalty 
(for, strange as it may seem, there is 
still a small sector of the French peo- 
ple that would favor the return of the 
monarchy). But the main character- 
istic of the French underground move- 
ment was that everybody fought side 
by side against despotism and tyranny. 


APTER LIBERATION 


And in 1944 when France was liber- 
ated, thanks to the power of our allies 
and the French resistance, it seemed 
that a spirit of co-operation had emerged 
from the great turmoil in which we had 
been thrown together for four years. It 
was thought that the sacred French 
unity which prevailed on August 4, © 
1914, when we started the first war 
against German aggression and im- 
perialism, might be revived. ‘This is 
why General de Gaulle was acclaimed 
in every city, town, and village in 
France as a liberator. 

General de Gaulle’s forces had grown 
from a handful in 1940 to about 
250,000, resulting in the first French 
Army. He is represented in this coun- 
try as a prima donna, the man on horse- 
back, the dictator in being. He could 
have established a dictatorship in 
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France. But instead, he told the 
French people that he had been a trus- 
tee for the Third Republic and had 
kept in force its constitution and laws, 
and he now asked them to decide, 
through a plebiscite, whether they 
wanted to retain the constitution of the 
Third Republic or adopt a new one; 
and if they wanted a new one, they 
should elect a constitutional assembly. 
The people of France answered that 
they wanted a new constitution, and 
they elected their representatives to 
draft it. The draft was not completed 
in the seven months assigned by the 
plebiscite, so the constitutional assem- 
bly was re-elected. 


STRUCTURE OF FRENCH GOVERNMENT 


The resulting constitution is not at 
all perfect. It represents a compromise 
between all French trends, from the ex- 
treme left to the extreme right. Of 
course all political elements were united 
and willing to co-operate to restore to 
France her sovereignty and her past 
glory. But the Communists could not 
refrain from emphasizing the powers of 
the new National Assembly. We for- 
merly had a House of Representatives, 
which we called Chamber of Deputies, 
and a Senate. But the Communists did 
not want a Senate. They wanted to 
concentrate power in one assembly, 
which would be controlled by the peo- 
ple, instead of having an upper cham- 
ber—the Senate—which during the 
Third Republic was much more con- 
servative than the Chamber of Depu- 
` ties. But the center and rightist par- 
ties still wanted two houses and a strong 
government. So they worked out a 
compromise constitution, under which 
the National Assembly, which is the 
House of Representatives, is empowered 
with the so-called vote of confidence. 

The other house, the Council of the 
Republic, is merely an advisory body, 
without legislative power. When a bill 


is passed in first reading by the Na- 


` tional Assembly, if the Council advises 


against enactment, the bill is returned 
to the Assembly and it requires a two- 
thirds majority in the Assembly, in- 
stead of the normal majority, to over- 
ride the Council. 

The first vote of the National As- 
sembly was a big vote of confidence in 
General de Gaulle. He was designated 
President of the Provisional Govern- 
ment of the French Republic, by 555 
votes. 


THE FRENCH COMMUNISTS 


Unfortunately this unanimity did not 
last. The center and rightist parties 
had thought that during the fight 
against Germany and against tyranny 
the Communist Party had become a 
French party—holding very leftist 
ideas, but imbued with French senti- 
ments. But it developed that the Com- 
munist Party in France was not loyal 
to French interests, but: was taking di- 
rection from Moscow. So in 1947 the 
French Government dissolved the coali- 
tion with the Communists, and since 
then it may be said that the Commu- 
nists are no longer part of the French 
community. 

It is often thought that since we have 
in France about four million Commu- 
nist voters, that means that we have 
four million Communists in France. I 
wish to emphasize that that is not true. 
I assure you that the hard core of 
French Communists numbers only about 
100,000 or 150,000, who in case of war 
could be controlled and would not hin- 
der French mobilization. 


BACKGROUND OF NORTH 
ATLANTIC TREATY 


The bulk of the French people can- 
not bear the idea of having France oc- 
cupied a third time in less than half a 
century. Eleven departments [coun- 
ties] were occupied in 1914, and the 
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whole of France was occupied during 
World War II. And as we dislike the 
thought of being occupied again, we 
also dislike the thought of being liber- 
ated; that would mean a great deal of 
destruction, as it did in 1944, In fact, 
it would be worse than in 1944, since 
we are now in the atomic age. Since we 
do not want France occupied by the 
Russians, or by anybody else, and do 
not want the necessity for liberation, 
we felt it necessary to organize our de- 
fenses in common with our allies, espe- 
clally with our great ally, the United 
States of America, in order to deter any 
possible aggression. 

After the Communists took control of 
Czechoslovakia in 1948, just ten years 
after Hitler’s occupation in 1938, France 
signed the Brussels Treaty with the tiny 
Benelux countries. Was this really a 
treaty to stand together to fight aggres- 
sion? It was merely a, moral alliance. 
We had only three divisions in Ger- 
many, the British had three, and the 
Benelux countries could muster only 
one division, and that with great diff- 
culty. The Brussels Treaty was con- 
cluded mainly to prove to our friends 
in America that we were morally deter- 
mined to repel any kind of aggression. 

Therefore, just a few days after the 
treaty was signed, the French Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Georges Bidault, 
conveyed a note to the Department of 
State asking whether the United States 
were ready at that time to pledge to 
stand by her European friends in case 
of Soviet aggression. General Marshall, 
who was at that time Secretary of State, 
felt that public opinion in this coun- 
try was not prepared for such a pledge. 
The United States was a member of the 
United Nations, and so in 1948, even 
after the Communist coup d’état in 
Czechoslovakia, even after the voting 
of the very generous Marshall plan, it 
would have been very difficult for pub- 
lic opinion to sanction a formal guaran- 


tee to foreign countries without the es- 
tablishment of a pact. And so, very 
wisely, General Marshall and that great 
American, the late Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg, worked out an agreement. 

In 1948, as now, this country was in- 
volved in an election campaign, and not 
much attention was paid to the very ex- 
plosive, revolutionary content of the so- 
called Vandenberg Resolution. But a 
few weeks later, on Jyly 5, 1948, Gen- 
eral Marshall and the French, Canadian, 
and British Ambassadors to the United 
States held a secret meeting in Wash- 
ington. ‘This was the first step toward 
the North Atlantic Treaty which was 
signed on April 4, 1949. 

I have outlined this bit of history to 
show that the people of France, with a 
will to deter any aggression coming from 
the East, asked this country to make a 
pledge. This is what I am saying in 
my newspaper columns to those in Eu- 
rope who represent the North Atlantic 
Treaty as a weapon of American im- 
perialism. One can recognize in this 
criticism the stooges of the Kremlin. 


UNITED STATES AID 


For one year, the North Atlantic 
Treaty, like the Brussels Treaty, was 
a paper alliance. Then in September 
1949, Congress voted the first lend- 
lease to Europe, and you started to ship 
to France, Great Britain, and other 
countries your surplus material. But 
this was not enough to arm the freshly 
mustered divisions, and we realized that 
we had to do something more. 

On June 25, 1950, the first armed 
Communist aggression burst by the in- 
vasion of South Korea by the Commu- 
nist North Koreans at the instigation 


.of the masters of the Kremlin. In 


August 1950, the French Government, 
represented by Monsieur René Pleven, 
sent to the United States Department 
of State two memoranda, which may be 
summarized as follows: 
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Was the United States ready to send 
more troops to Europe than the three 
divisions in the occupation force in Ger- 
many? If so, what would be the extent 
of American aid? Could we set up an 
agreement about these American forces? 

No answer came. On September 8, 
1950 the White House issued a com- 
muniqué in which President Truman 
said that the United States was ready 
to send ground forces to Europe to 
stand by the Atlantic allies, the British 
and the French. Four days later, on 
September 12, 1950, at the North At- 
lantic Council held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, Secretary of State Acheson 
made it clear that this new American 
pledge to the European North Atlantic 
allies meant that we had to accept Ger- 
man participation in the defense of 
western Europe. 


‘N 


FRENCH MILITARY CONTRIBUTION 


France at first rejected this point of 
view, for many obvious reasons, the 
main one being psychological. The 
matter was not decided until December 
1950, when, at a meeting in Brussels of 
the new Council of Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs, we pledged to the North At- 
lantic Alliance twenty divisions. 

In the press of this country it is 
pointed out that Yugoslavia has thirty 
divisions and Spain has thirty-two divi- 
sions. But these are divisions of 10,000 
men, without any armament, or with 
obsolete armament. When we speak 
of divisions in France, we mean not 
only | fighting men but also supporting 
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elements, and every division numbers 
45,000 men. That means that by the 
end of 1953 we should have a perma- 
nent force of 900,000 men, out of a 
population of continental France of 
42,000,000 people. 

Now I must say a word about the 
heavy strain of the Indochinese war. 
Only a few years ago it was tagged in 
this country as an imperialistic war. 
Now, since the 1950 aggression of the 
North Koreans, it is generally recog- 
‘nized that we are fighting Communism 
in southeastern Asia. We have there 
174 battalions, each consisting of 900 
men. In this struggle ‘are involved 
8,000 career officers and 37,000 non- 
commissioned career officers. 

So, if we are lagging a little behind 
schedule in rearmament, it is because 
we are involved in a shooting war—as 
you are involved in Korea—against 
Communism. And we have not the 
huge means of this wonderful country 
of the United States. We are waging 
a war of attrition against Communism 
in southeastern Asia which is costing us 
every year one billion dollars. That 
means an average of three or four hun- 
dred million dollars more than we re- 
ceived under the Marshall plan assist- 
ance. 

In closing, I can tell you that the 
people of France are forever grateful to 
the people of America for what they 
have done for France. We will ever 
stand by the United States, and we too 
have a saying, as you have, “United we 
stand, divided we fall.” Let us stand 
united! 
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Europe in a Western Community 


By PAUL-HENRI SPAAK 


HE Second World War ended on a 

great note of hope, not only be- 
cause we were victorious, not only be- 
cause odious forms of government had 
collapsed, but also because, renewing 
President Wilson’s great and generous 
endeavor, President Roosevelt was go- 
ing to try to create a new universal, in- 
ternational institution, the task of which 
would be to maintain peace with justice 
and respect for the rights of all. 


THe Basic DELUSION 


But the Charter of the United Na- 
tions is based on a delusion—that the 
world today is one. 

When we had drawn up the principles 
on which the Charter was to be built, 
we agreed with enthusiasm to the text 
Marshal Smuts had prepared. It is al- 
ways with emotion that I hear these 
noble words that eloquently express 
some of our most cherished ideas. But 
looking at the whole thing more closely, 
who can fail to see today the terrible 
equivocality, not to say the great lie, 
which made us admit that such a text 
could be accepted in the same way by 
democratic natiohs and by totalitarian 
nations? 

“.. . faith in fundamental human 
rights, in the dignity and worth of the 
human person... 

“to establish conditions under which 
justice . . . can be maintained .. . 

“to promote social progress and bet- 
ter standards of life in larger free- 
dom... 

“to practice tolerance and live to- 
gether in peace with one another as 
good neighbors . . .” 

Yes, for us, for the democracies of 
America and of Europe, this means 
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something—-something vital. But have 
we not cheapened, spoiled, tarnished 
our ideal in pretending to believe that 
it was also that of countries where one 
is arrested without a warrant, deported 
without judgment, tried without safe- 
guards, tortured without mercy; where 
freedom does not exist, where religion ` 
is persecuted, where elections are a 
mockery, and where the will of the 
state’is the only law? 

It is high time to open our eyes. The 
world today is more torn apart than it . 
has ever been before. Communism is 
not only an economic doctrine; it also 
claims to be a form of civilization, a rule 
of living. It is in this respect that it is 
opposed not only to some of our mate- 
rial interests, which after all would not 
be so important, but also to what is the 
basis of our spiritual life. 

The world today is divided in two, 
and it probably’is going to be so di- 
vided for a long time. For these rea- 
sons [ cannot believe at this moment in 
a real world community; but at the 
same time, I strongly believe in a west- 
ern community, and I even think that 
our most important duty is to work to 
reinforce it. 

To reach this goal it is absolutely 
necessary to solve the European’s prob- 
lems, giving back to Europe its strength. 
In this problem of the western commu- 
nity, Europe is something of a dead 
weight that has to be dragged along— 
a body that has to be helped, rather 
than an active and powerful force. 


EUROPE, MUTILATED AND MISERABLE 


The Europe we speak about is a ter- 
ribly mutilated Europe. Since 1939, 
that is to say in less than fifteen years, 
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Europe has lost, one after the other, 
Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania, Poland, 
Czechoslavakia, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Hungary, and Eastern Germany. Doz- 
ens of millions of men and women be- 
longing in heart and mind to western 
civilization, wishing to live according to 
our moral and political rules, are thrown 
to the domination of a minority which 
oppresses them cruelly, both materially 
and morally. 

In that part of the world is being de- 
.veloped one of the most cruel political 
operations in the history of humanity. 
We watch it powerless. There lies one 
of the most manifest proofs of our weak- 
‘ ness and our decline. 

Our Europe is not only mutilated, it 
is miserable. It is obvious that if we 
had not had the benefit of Marshall aid 
in 1947, we should never have been able 
to solve the economic and social prob- 
lems with which we were confronted as 
an inevitable consequence of the Second 
World War. 

In 1947, the European deficit, ex- 
pressed in dollars, was 5,800 million. 
This made it impossible for us to get 
food or supply our industries with raw 
materials; it meant, therefore, want and 
unemployment. Without Marshall aid 
the whole of the Europe that is still 
free would have known a situation even 
worse than during the bitterest years of 
the war, and we could not have pre- 
vented the triumphant spread of com- 
munism as far as the shores of the 
Mediterranean and the Atlantic—a com- 
munism which would have been nothing 
else than the expression of the despair 
of the peoples. 


Europe, T™mD AND FACING REVOLT 


A multilated Europe, a- miserable Eu- 
rope, but also a Europe which lives in 
the fear of war, for she knows that she 
has not the strength to repulse an even- 
tual Soviet aggression. For the first 


time in their history, even the greatest, 
the strongest, European countries know 
that alone, isolated, they can no longer 
defend their borders, their independ- 
ence, their freedom. They find them- 
selves in a Situation they have never 
known before. We know well in Eu- 
rope that even all together, having mus- 
tered, co-ordinated, rationalized all our 
forces, we cannot feel secure without 
the constant and powerful support of 
the United States. 

In fact, we live in fear of the Rus- 
sian, and subsist thanks to American 
generosity. It is neither very pleasant 
nor very dignified. 

Mutilated Europe, miserable Europe, 
timid Europe, and that is not all: Eu- 
rope against whom Asia and Africa are 
in revolt. 

In the United States people are quite 
stern regarding Europe’s colonialism—lI 
sincerely feel, rather too stern. ‘This is 
not the time to look deep into the mat- 
ter, to admit some abuses and underline 
a civilizing work that is not without 
grandeur. J merely want to acknowl- 
edge a fact. The people of Asia and 
Africa no longer accept Europe’s domi- 
nation, and they make no bones about 
it. 

War in Indochina costs France one 
billion French francs daily, hundreds of 
officers, and thousands of soldiers. It 
forces her to an effort which according 
to all observers is one of the main ele- 
ments of her present difficulties. 

Egypt, Iran, Tunisia, Algeria, Mo- 
rocco are in an uproar. Yesterday, all 
these countries were contributing in a 
very large measure to Europe’s might 
and prosperity. Today, they set for- 
midable problems before her. 


EUROPE ECONOMICALLY THREATENED 


Mutilated, miserable, timid, facing re- 
bellion—this is Europe today. Alas, 
that is not all. She is threatened by the 
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most serious economic crisis. There is 
something really tragic in what is hap- 
pening to her. The whole successful 
effort accomplished since 1947, all the 
progress achieved toward equilibrium 
and stability, is in question once more. 

Let me remind you that in 1947 the 
European deficit—a but too evident 
sign of our poverty—was about six bil- 
lion dollars. In 1950 it had been re- 
duced to 2,700 million dollars, or more 
than 50 per cent. Success was in sight; 
American help together with a true ef- 
fort on the part of Europe had brought 
good results. Little by little European 
economy was finding its bearings. An- 
other year or two and Europe could 
manage without the help of the United 
States. I need not emphasize what that 
meant for us and for you. 

The Korean war and the necessity of 
rearming stopped all progress, disrupted 
once more every factor of the problem, 
and by the end of 1951 had brought 
Europe back to a situation even worse 
than in 1949. The dollar gap has once 
more reached 4,800 millions. The old 
problems are set again, and this time 
under conditions far more unfavorable 
both materially and psychologically. 
Every one of the measures taken within 
the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation must be revised. 
The liberation of inter-European ex- 
changes is once more in question. 
France and Great Britain are again re- 
ducing their imports. The European 
Payments Union is collapsing. 

One goes back, step by step, to the 
most deplorable bilateral relationship— 
that which forces European countries to 
come to the level of the weakest. At 
the time when we ought to produce 
more and do it more cheaply, the cost 
of living is increasing dangerously and 
barriers more and more numerous are 
being set, impeding more and more the 
free circulation of goods. 


EUROPE’S RESOURCES 


The great question which confronts 
us is, Can the situation be changed? 
Personally I think so, because it seems 
to me that the situation of western Eu- 
rope, considered in itself, is far from 
being desperate. 

I have often spoken of the power and 
strength of the United States. How- 
ever, let us make a comparison between 
the United States and western Europe 
of today. . 

It is true that the territory of the 
United States is immense, but the com- 
bined territory of the states of western 
Europe—especially if we add to them 
the African possessions controlled by 
some of these countries—is not less im- 
portant than what the United States 
has. There are 150 million Americans, 
but there are 270 million western Eu- 
ropeans. There are in the United 
States considerable wealth and large 
quantities of raw materials; but there 
are considerable wealth and large quan- 
tities of raw materials in Europe, too. 

We have in Europe practically every- 
thing we need to live. And yet we wit- 
ness a difference in might which is 
really extraordinary. We see in the 
United States a world which continually 
develops, springs up, grows; and in Eu- - 
rope a world which shrivels up and stag- 
nates. Why? Each. time I use this 
word “why” I have a slight hesitation, 
because the answer I am going to give 
to this immense question is so simple 
that I wonder if it is not too simple, 
seeing the importance of the problem. 
But it is possikle, after all, that even for 
the greatest question the answer can be 
simple. 


A New EUROPE ENVISIONED 


For me, the answer is simple. What 
is it that makes the difference between 
the United States and Europe? Only 
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this: In the United States 150 million 
inhabitants have one border, one 
economy, one market, one currency; 
and in Europe 270 million inhabitants 
have fifteen borders, fifteen markets, 
fifteen economies, fifteen currencies. 
Let us have the courage, the audacity, 
to solve the problem on the same lines 
as the United States, and we can do 
just as well. Our fifteen borders, our 
customs barriers, our high tariffs, con- 
stitute an impossible obstacle. We must 
create a wide and single market for 
our 270 million inhabitants, permitting 
mass production and cheap production. 
There, and there only, is the possibility 
of success. 
Mr. Paul Hoffman said one day: 


You have in western Europe 270 million 
citizens, hard-working and resourceful. Yet, 
last year, your net national income only 
totaled 160 billion dollars. In the United 
States where the population is but 150 mil- 
lion, the net national income totaled last 
year 260 billion dollars. 

Had the individual average of produc- 
tion of the European been the same as 
that of the American, the global net pro- 
duction of Europe would have been 470 
billion dollars. 


Actual income, 160 billion dollars; 
possible income, 470 billion dollars; dif- 
ference, 310 billion dollars. The sum 
of 310 billion dollars is what we pay 
every year in Europe for keeping our 
borders, our so-called sovereignty, our 
customs, our selfishnesses. It is a great 
deal. I contend that it is far too much. 
Those extra 310 billion dollars would 
allow us to solve satisfactorily the for- 
midable problem. which is now bearing 
so heavily on our future. But for that 
a new Europe is indispensable. 


IMPORTANCE OF GERMANY 


I should now like to draw your at- 
tention most closely to the problem set 
by Germany to western Europe. I do 


not think I exaggerate in saying that 
the whole future of Europe, and to a 
certain extent that of the Western 
world, hangs on the manner of dealing 
with that problem. 

Germany vanquished in 1945 is, in 
1952, a kind of arbiter of the world’s 
policy, whose support is sought by both 
the Russian and the western sides. 
Both are indeed fully aware of the de- 
cisive importance of having her as an 
ally. 

It is high time for the Western world 
to settle its German policy, and, having 
settled it, to carry it out with continuity 
and logic by accepting everything it in- 
volves. A few more hesitations, a few 
more delays, and events will get out of 
our control. There will be nothing left 
for us but to suffer them, not having 
been able to manage them. 


Ways Open TO GERMANY 


Several ways are open to Germany 
today. The most dangerous of all is to 
accept an alliance with the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. Is that an 
altogether improbable hypothesis? I do 
not think so. The Russians have two 


-choice baits at their command. They 


can, if they wish, restore unity to Ger- 
many and offer her industry a prodi- 
gious field of action by associating her 
with the economy of the U.S.S.R. and 
her European satellites and particularly 
her Asiatic satellites. 

The price of such an alliance would 
be for Germany severance from the 
Western world, the end of democracy, 
and the loss of human liberties for the 
Germans. For a generation reaching 
maturity but politically educated under 
Hitler, is this too high a price to pay? 
I am not entirely sure. 

The passage of Germany into the So- 
viet camp would be a moral blow for 
Europe. The Communists alone can ac- 
cept such a solution, which I repeat, not 
without real anguish, is not impossible. 
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In Europe, the memories left by two 
wars are such that many right-minded 
people think that Germany ought to be 
demilitarized and neutralized. I thought 
so myself immediately after the war, 
but since then the Russian danger has 
become more derinite. 

To neutralize and disarm Germany 
means drawing back to the Rhine and 
the Maas the borders of the Western 
world. The operation is not without 
risk for France and ‘the Benelux coun- 
tries. It means creating in the middle 
of Europe an immense vacuum into 
which the dishonest partner (and who 
can it be?) will at his chosen moment 
hurl his. armored divisions. It also 
means depriving us of a few hundred 
thousand excellent soldiers at a time 
when we do not have too many. 

it means to create a political danger 
more serious than any of the military 
drawbacks. That neutral and disarmed 
Germany could be established only with 
the guarantee of the United States, 
France, Great Britain, and the U.S.S.R.; 
and since there is more than a fair 
chance that the last-named would try 
to do in Berlin what was so successful 
in Prague, it is almost certain that the 
situation would lead to the third world 
war. This solution of compromise must 
therefore be discarded. 

We might perhaps let things go. Ger- 
many would resume, little by little, her 
absolute sovereignty, her full independ- 
ence, her army, her large military staff, 
her entirely independent foreign policy, 
and her economic power without limita- 
tions. Then, I put the question: Why 
would not the same causes bring back 
the same effects? Why would not that 
Germany be the replica of that of 1914 
and 1939, and why would she not be 
the same cause of trouble and difficul- 
ties in Europe and in the world? 

In my opinion, she would be even 
worse. For, thrown out of balance by 
the loss of Eastern Germany, overindus- 


trialized, overpopulated with her ten 
million refugees, she could, this time 
with some cause, lay claim to a wider 
living space and try to get it by the 
worst means. Not a single sincere 
friend of peace could accept this light- 
heartedly. 


Tue Posse Way OUT 


But then, what is to be done? Only 
one thing. Try courageously the only 
chance we have left. Say to Germany: 
“You will not recover your full sover- 
eignty, your total independence, your 
autonomous foreign policy, your na- 
tional army. You are going to make a 
certain number of sacrifices at the altar 
of the new Europe. You are going to 
give up some of your.prerogatives, cer- 
tain aspects of your former power. But 
at the same time, in the same manner, 
and in the same proportions, the other 
countries of western Europe are going 
to make the same sacrifices, and all to- 
gether we are going to create a new Eu- 
rope, where our forces will be inte- 
grated, co-ordinated, on every level. 
We are going to form a great political, 
military, and economic unity, the whole 
power of which will be put to the serv- 
ice of the western cause and to its de- 
fense.” 

Honestly, I cannot guarantee the ab- 
solute success of such an experiment, 
but I can honestly say that outside of 
it, there is only chaos for Europe, a 
chaos out of which the worst may come. 

There are the problems for Europe. 
What about the future? The future of 
Europe hangs on ‘the three great proj- 
ects which will be discussed and per- 
haps achieved this year: the Schuman 
plan, the European army, and, over all, 
the assembling of a European constitu- 
tional convention. 


THE SCHUMAN PLAN 


- The Schuman plan is, as you know, 
the creation of a single market for both 
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coal and steel, for France, Germany, 
Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
Luxembourg. For these two essential 
basic products there are to be no more 
borders, no more customs, no more arti- 
ficial measures of defense; free circula- 
tion is ensured and production brought 
to its maximum at the lowest prices. 
It is a decisive step in the right direc- 
tion. 

The Schuman plan is not only impor- 
tant in itself: it is also important and 
perhaps even more so, by the inevitable 
consequences it involves. Already the 
problem of the co-ordination of trans- 
ports within the continental community 
is set, and I am convinced that before 
long the whole of the monetary problem 
will have to be settled. It is therefore 
permissible to state that the economic 
integration of western Europe is in proc- 
ess of formation. 


THe EUROPEAN ARMY 


The problem of the European army 
raises greater difficulties. You prob- 
ably remember how it originated. 
When, in September 1950, Mr. Dean 
Acheson announced that American 
troops would be stationed in Europe 
in large numbers, he added that Ger- 
many’s rearming was called for. But 
the French Government, unable to make 
the resurrection of a German army ac- 
ceptable to its public opinion, proposed 
to integrate the necessary German 
forces into a European army. 

This was at first very guardedly re- 
ceived in the United States. But in the 
course of 1951 the American authori- 
ties came around to adopting the plan, 
and urged forward its carrying into ef- 
fect. They understood that it was prob- 
ably the only way of rearming Germany 
without causing a serious crisis in 


France. Let us acknowledge it: the de- : 


bates on this matter which took place 


in the various parliaments previous to 
the recent conference in Lisbon were 
rather alarming. 

In Germany, at first sight, things 
seem to be going on well enough. 
Chancellor Adenauer’s government and 
his majority seem resolute. However, 
one has to ask a very serious question: 
Are we sure that in this matter the pres- 
ent German Government truly repre- 
sents the feelings of the German 
masses? At the last elections the ques- 
tion of rearming had not been put to the 
electorate. At that time, the rearming 
of Germany was inconceivable. We 
were in 1949. Since then, in quite a 
number of restricted elections, the So- 
cialists have gained victories, often im- 


‘portant ones, by passionately opposing 


rearming under the present circum- 
stances. 

Moreover, the Germans, fully aware 
of the strong diplomatic position they 
hold, have presented quite a list of de- 
mands. Some are logical and justified, 
such as equality of rights; others are 
far more extraordinary and disquieting, 
such as the liberation of German officers 
condemned for war crimes. 


FRENCH OPPOSITION 


In France, the debate revealed the 
sharp clash in public opinion regarding 
Germany. On the one hand, many un- 
derstand the necessity for associating 
yesterday’s enemy with the defense of 
the West; on the other, many are in- 
capable of forgetting their resentment 
and their sufferings. A deputy: impri- 
soned by the Nazis during the war, tor- 
tured in a concentration camp, cried out 
his indignation and his grief at the idea 
that his children and grandchildren 
might one day setve side by side with 
the sons of his torturers. The French 
Assembly, deeply moved, gave him an 
ovation. 
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Other deputies (and this is perhaps 
more serious) have expressed their fear 
of a situation which increasingly leaves 
France and Germany confronting each 
other in isolation. A real inferiority 
complex on the part of the French, to 
my mind hard to explain, is beginning 
to develop. A great number feel that 
the presence of Great Britain in the Eu- 
ropean community is indispensable to 
counterbalance German power; that 
France alone is unable to accomplish 
this task. 

Lastly, against the project of a treaty 
for a European army a‘double opposi- 
tion has developed: that of the na- 
tionalists who deplore the partition of 
the old and glorious French Army, and 
that of the advocates of the new Eu- 
rope who feel that the project is not 
audacious enough, as it does not cre- 
ate a real supranational authority. 

The debate in the French Assembly 
ended with a rather confused voting. I 
am not quite convinced that the confer- 
ence in Lisbon has removed all misun- 
derstandings. 


NECESSITY FOR CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION 


Yet, from all these difficulties some- 
thing good arose. In discussing the 
treaty for a European army, the min- 
isters became aware that they were 
using the wrong method; that there was 
something basically illogical in wanting 
to make a European army before hav- 
ing made Europe or at least outlined 
the legal framework of a new Europe. 

They found out, too, that it was dan- 
gerous and even impossible to make a 
single European army if there was not 
one single foreign policy for Europe. 
An army is nothing but the instrument 
of a policy. Whom must the European 
army obey? What policy must it 
server There is an aggregate of pre- 


liminary general problems which must 
be solved before broaching purely tech- 
nical questions. 

The ministers of the six states con- 
cerned have therefore decided that a 
kind of European constitutional assem- 
bly ought to be convened without de- 
lay, to propose’a draft constitution. I 
want to stress the point that this return 
to logic seems to me to constitute the 
great hope at this moment. 

To retain British collaboration, we 
have been trying, in good faith, for the 
past three years to employ a very em- 
pirical method, which consisted in try- . 
ing to make Europe without solving the 
basic problems. This method has failed. 
Today we must accept the decisive test. 
We must see if we are capable of cre- 
ating a real European confederation. 


THe Course Is CHARTED 


The year 1952 is for us something 
like 1788 was for Alexander Hamilton, 
James Madison, and John Jay—a de- 
cisive, crucial year. It is clear that it 
is in the history of the United States 
that Europe must now seek her reasons 
for hope. The work for us to accom- 
plish this year is quite clear. We must 
use every possible means to convoke 
a constitutional convention and ensure 
the success of its action. Public opin- 
ion must be mobilized to bring about a 
favorable result. 

We are a few men in Europe deter- 
mined to attempt everything to succeed. 
We are resolved to organize a big con- 
federacy in continental Europe to sup- 
port the idea of a constitutional conven- 
tion. We are resolved to collect mil- 
lions of signatures from people in all 
segments of society, asking for the call- 
ing of the convention and ready to ac- 
cept and support the idea of a Euro- 
pean federation. 

We will work on that for three 
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months. Then we will organize a big 
meeting where all the signatures col- 
lected will be brought together, and at 
that time we will discuss a draft con- 
stitution which is being prepared. 

We sincerely believe that this kind of 
pressure from public opinion will force 
the governments to act with some bold- 
ness and to keep their word and offi- 
cially convoke a constitutional conven- 
tion. 


HOPE ON THE HORIZON 


In spite of certain appearances and 
serious difficulties, we may very well be 
on the eve of a radical change im Eu- 
rope—a change so deep that in less 


than ten years the Europe of today 
which I painted to you, mutilated, mis- 
erable, timid, can have regained her 
economic power, her military strength, 
and her spiritual radiance. Think of 
what it would mean for the world and 
especially for the western community! 
By the addition of our strength to 
yours, it is utterly certain that we 
should be able to contain the aggres- 
sive action of Communism and ensure 
peace, 

It is in forgetting our so-called na- 
tional interests that we shall be able to 
create and support not perhaps a world 
community but a western community, 
our world, and to save our civilization. 
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Tensions ın the Middle East 


By N. SarrpourR FATEMI 


HE subject I am going to discuss 

here is the history of what has been 
happening in Iran during the past one 
hundred and fifty years, showing that 
the present tension can be traced to 
causes in the past. My remarks about 
the colonial governments are no reflec- 
tion on the character of the individual 
people of those nations, for I have 
great respect for the British and the 
French. Those nations have contrib- 
uted much to democracy and to world 
civilization. What I wish to point out 
is what imperialism or colonialism can 
do to a nation, and I desire to suggest 
one or two remedies for the present 
situation. 


REVOLUTION IN THE MIppLe EAST 


It is a great pity that the question of 
the Middle East, North Africa, Egypt, 
and Iran, has not been presented to the 
American public as it is. It is a very 
simple question. It is a revolution. 
What is happening over there is no 
fanatical movement. It is not hatred 
of the Europeans. It is not a pro- 
Soviet or pro-Communist movement. It 
is a movement against foreign exploita- 
tion, against misery and poverty, and 
against those groups of the ruling class 
who, under the auspices and with the 
blessing of the foreign governments, 
have exploited the people. In simple 
English, it is what you did in 1776. 

The people say, Why should we be 
taxed by foreign governments? Why 
should foreign companies take out from 
Iran and other areas what rightfully 
belongs to us? They say, Since the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century we 
have been exploited by foreign com- 
panies, and after a hundred and fifty 
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years we are the most miserable and 
the poorest people on the surface of the 
earth. i 

You will be surprised to know that 
in my country—a country which has 
twenty-five centuries of recorded his- 
tory, a country which has contributed 
much to culture, literature, and art, a 
country which has contributed to sci- 
ence and to the civilization of the world 
—~the national income right now is $100 
per capita per annum. 

Unfortunately it has been the destiny 
of the people of the United States to be 
the uneasy spectators of this supreme 
drama of history: the revolution in Iran 
and other Middle Eastern countries. 
Through all but a small fraction of 
world history, Iran has dominated a 
great area of the world, both politically 
and culturally. Only since the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century has it 
regressed into impotence, and it is now 
destined to resume its pre-eminence. 
Since the end of the Second World War 
there has been a revolution against’ for- 
eign exploitation and the corrupt rul- 
ing class. Side by side with this revo- 
lution there has been a fight between 
the West and the East for the mind of 
the people of Iran. 


RUSSIAN AND BRITISH IMPERIALISM 


The Persian experience of both Rus- 
sian and British imperialism has been a 
bitter one. During the last one hundred 
and fifty years Iran has been five time’ 
invaded by Russia: in 1812, 1827, 1908, 
1920, and 1941. All their lives, the 
people of the northern provinces of Iran 
have lived in fear of the Russian Em- 
pire. They remember the provinces 
Stolen from Iran by Alexander I and 
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Nicholas I; they remember the threats 
which drove Morgan Shuster from Iran; 
they remember that England has been 
an accomplice in all these crimes, and 
that twice Great Britain agreed with 
Russia to the partition of Iran: in 1907 
and 1915. Izvolskľs mailed fist and 
Sir Edward Grey’s threats sound as a 
knell in the hearts of the Iranians. 

In 1919, after the Russian revolution, 
England tried to establish a protector- 
ate over Iran. The Foreign Office bribed 
three members of the Iranian Cabinet 
to consent to the notorious Anglo-Per- 
sian agreement. It was the resistance 
of the people of Iran and the support 
of a great American President, Wood- 
row Wilson, that saved Iran from the 
fate of Egypt and India. 

Since 1870 Iran has been used as a 
laboratory of British imperialism. For 
sixty years banking and for fifty years 
telegraphic communications in the coun- 
try were British monopolies. In south- 
ern Iran, England had a monopoly of 
oil, the only industry in that part of the 
country. 


Tue D’Arcy CONCESSION 


In 1901 an Englishman by the name 
of William D’Arcy got'a concession for 
an area of about 400,000 square miles, 
or all of Iran except the five north- 
ern provinces. Under this concession 
D’Arcy obtained exclusive rights to the 
exploitation, production, and refining of 
petroleum for sixty years, as well as the 
exclusive right to lay pipelines within 
the area of the concession. In return, 
the concessionaire agreed to make a 
cash payment of $100,000 and also to 
issue to Iran paid-up shares represent- 
ing a 10 per cent ownership of the com- 
pany organized, called the First Ex- 
ploitation Company. In addition, the 
concessionaire agreed to pay Iran a 
royalty of 16 per cent of the profits. 

The D’Arcy concession was a simple 
exploitation contract in which a weak 


and impoverished nation surrendered 
control of state resources to foreign in- 
terests for an immediate cash payment. 
This contract had two weaknesses, 
weaknesses which were bound to cause 
dissension between the contracting par- 
ties. The first lay in the absolute uni- 
lateral control of development by the 
concessionaire. The second was the 
lack of any provision for the revision 
or renegotiation of the contract at 
stated periods or as the concession was 
developed. 

During the last fifty years the Ira- 
nian people, instead of being benefited 
by the oil industry, have been subjected 
to tremendous fressure from the British 
Government. To quote Vincent Sheean, 
the distinguished author of New Persia: 


No chapter in the history of British 
diplomacy would supply a better theme 
for an Anglophote than the story of the 
relation of the British Empire with Persia. 
Almost every action of the British Govern- . 
ment with respect to Persia since the be- 
ginning of. the nineteenth century can be 
interpreted as the result of aggressive or 
acquisitive ambitions. Especially is this so 
in the present century, when the progress 
of British influence in Persia has very often 
appeared to strike at the independence of 
that unfortunate netion. ... 

Persia was filled with British agents, and 
bribery was the accepted means of per- 
suasion. The expenses of the British es- 
tablishment in Tehran were enormous, and 
British agents quite openly worked in elec- 
tions, in Parliament, and in every political 
activity.? 

The Anglo-Iranian Oil Company from 
the very outset, with the aid of British 
Government officials stationed in Iran, 
established itself as an independent 
state within the state of Iran. It estab- 
lished political relations with the tribal 
chiefs in the southern areas. In 1920, 
according to Henry Filmer, “Considera- 
tion would appear to have been given 


1 Vincent Sheean, New Persia (New York. 
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for a time by the British authorities to 
the safeguarding of its interests in the 
south under an independent southern 
Persia confederation.” ? 

The company, throughout its history, 
directed, if not dictated, the policy of 
the British Government in its relations 
with Iran; few Iranian officials or indi- 
viduals ever would risk the displeasure 
of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, and 
those who dared to do so were liable to 
disgrace or dismissal. 


THE FINANCIAL ASPECT 


Now let us have a look at the finan- 
cial page of the company. The total 
cash invested by the British Govern- 
ment and other shareholders in the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company is $100 
million. In fifty years the company has 
produced 2,508 million barrels of oil. 
It has paid to the British Government, 
in income taxes and discount for all 
its sales to the British admiralty, more 
than $2 billion; to the shareholders, in- 
cluding the British Government, $350 


million; and has retained for the ex-. 


pansion of its oil empire $2,700 mil- 
lion. On the other hand, the total sum 
paid to the Government of Iran in fifty 
years has been $400 million. Accord- 
ing to these figures, Iran has received 
only 9 per cent of the company’s profit. 

How was this sum spent? From 1909 
through 1920 no royalties were received. 
From 1921 through 1930, Iran received 
about $60 million. From 1931 to 1941 
Iran’s royalties amounted to about $125 
million, which, however, were earmarked 
for the purchase of military equipment 
from England. During World War II 
this equipment was delivered almost in- 
tact to the British and Russian forces 
which occupied the country. In the 
last decade the total amount of royal- 
ties paid by the company amounted to 
some $250 million. This money was 


2Henry Filmer, The Pageant of Persia 
(New York: Bobbs-Mermill, 1936), p. 343. 


supposed to be allocated for the de- 
velopment project of the Seven-Year 
Plan. This project was planned at the 
behest of His Majesty the Shah of 
Iran, in order to give better education, 
better sanitation, a better standard of 
living to the common man in Iran. Un- 
fortunately the Anglo-Iranian Oil Com- 
pany torpedoed the whole plan, and the 
American advisers to the Government 
of Iran had to leave Tehran, because 
the British Ambassador there said that 
the leader of the mission, Max Thorn- 
burg, was working for the interest of 
Iran rather than the interest of Great 
Britain. He was forced to leave the 
country because he was persona non 
grata to the British authorities in that 
area. 


THE WORKERS 


The company has always boasted of 
its service to the cause of the workers 
and the establishment of a secure and 
comfortable life for them. I wish to 
bring to vour attention a report pub- 
lished by the International Labor Or- 
ganization on the labor conditions in 
Tran: 


At the end of 1949 about 95 per cent of 
the salaried staff consisting almost entirely 
of British nationals had been given ac- 
commodation in company houses. On the 
other hand, out of 31,875 wage earners, 
only 5,298 or 16.6 per cent were in com- 
pany houses. The great majority of the 
oil workers live in the older overcrowded 
section where more often than not an en- 
tire family, or three or four bachelors oc- 
cupy one room. Kents are very high and 
an attempt made by the government to fix 
a ceiling on rents has utterly failed. Fi- 
nally another group of workers live in 
huts and tents which the company put up 
in 1948 to accommodate homeless work- 
ers, . .. 

Distressing as these conditions are, they 
are incomparably better than that of the 
contract labor employed within the com- 
pany’s area who are excluded from all the 
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schemes which the company operates for 
its own workers, This exclusion'is par- 
ticularly serious in the field of health and 
services. Contract workers are not en- 
titled to admission to the only hospital in 
Abadan, the company hospital.? 


BRITISH OPPRESSION 


This ruthless exploitation, coupled 
with the rule of a group of foreign 
stooges in the country, has produced 
the present tension in that area. The 
Shah of Iran is both progressive and 
democratic. He is always trying to do 
something for the people, and has di- 
vided all his property among the peas- 
ants. But the British authorities have 
not paid much attention to his warn- 
ings, and have not given much consid- 
eration to the good advice of the press 
and the Parliament of Iran. Instead 
they have tried to cow the Iranians 
into obedience and continue the policy 
of unjust enrichment. For four years 
the Government of Iran pressed for a 
settlement, and for four years the For- 
eign Office and the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company stalled a fair settlement. To 
quote the American Ambassador, Henry 
F. Grady: 


Great Britain called the signals, and called 
them very badly. Had I prepared a list 
when I went to Teheran as United States 
Ambassador in June of 1950—a list of all 
the blunders that conceivably could be 


made in dealing with the Iranian oil dis- 


pute—it could not have been more com- 
plete than the list of blunders which actu- 
ally were committed... . 

Unfortunately, the dangers involved in 
the Iranian oil dispute were painfully slow 
to be appreciated either in London or 
Washington. The Anglo-Iranian Oil Com- 
pany, without check from the British For- 
eign Office, fomented a situation which 
could not have served Russia’s purposes 
better if she had planned it herself, ... 

The concept that financial pressures 


3 International Labor Office, Labour Condi- 
tions in the Oil Industry in Iran, Geneva, 
1950, pp. 33, 34, and 36. 


would bring the Iranians into line and 
solve the oil problem in Iran was from the 
beginning the key to the British blunders 
which proved so costly. This notion 
springs from a colonial state of mind which 
was fashionable and perhaps even sup- 
portable in Queen Victoria’s ‘time, but is 
not only wrong and impractical today but 
positively disastrous. ... 

The British attitude simply failed to 
take into account the rising tide of na- 
tionalist-indeperdence sentiment in for- 
merly colonial or semicolonial countries 
such as Iran. It led the British to under- 
estimate Mossadegh beyond all reason, for 
it could hardly be easy to get rid of a 
man who regularly gets unanimous votes 
of confidence from both houses of the 
Iranian Parliament and who apparently 
has the support of approximately 95 per 
cent of the courtry’s population.‘ 


RISE OF THE MIDDLE Crass 


This revolution in Iran is in no way 
a Communist revolution, but to the 
contrary it is a revolution against Red 
imperialism as well as against Brit- 
ish Black imperialism. There is now 
emerging in Iran a third social force— 
call it a middle class or an urban class 
—which is definitely altering the bal- 
ance of power within the country, and 
is especially challenging the hegemony 
of the old traditional ruling class and 
the influence of Communists. In the 
last,election in Tehran it was only this 
group who defeated the Communists, 
the crackpots, the Russia-firsters, and 
the Russian spies who ganged together 
hoping to be elected to the Parliament. 
Thus far the coherence of this new 
group has been ‘argely shown in fight- 
ing against the F-ussian and British en- 
croachment and against the reactionary 
and extreme elements; but I believe 
that in the new Parliament this group, 
which has a majority, will unite on a 
common ground of social interest to co- 

t Henry F. Grady, “What Went Wrong in 
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operate in the more positive task of in- 
troducing reforms so desperately needed 
in that country. ' 

It is wrong to call the present move- 
ment in Iran and other Middle Eastern’ 
countries anti-West and pro-Russian. 
It is neither anti-West nor pro-Russian. 
It is anti-colonial and pro-Iran. The 
people of these countries say: “We are 
tired of being pushed around. For the 
last hundred and fifty years you have 
profited by our labor; we have toiled, 
sweated, and suffered in order that peo- 
ple in England should have a happy 
and gay life. Our present misery’ and 
poverty—they are inconceivable; they 
could not be worse; our patience is ex-: 
hausted and we can endure no more. 
We are prepared to co-operate with the 
West on the basis of equality and part- 
nership, but the British slogan, ‘Just 
wait until the beggars need the money; 
that will bring them to their knees’ is 
no longer true. We would rather die 
than accept British or Russian or any 
other domination over our fatherland. 
We are prepared to start with a new 
slate. We are ready even to forgive our 
oppressors, and if they are repentant of 
their past. crimes we will accept their 
apology and co<operate with them in 
building up a peaceful, stable, and 
prosperous world.” 


THE MIDDLE East NEGLECTED 


This co-operation of the peoples of 
the Middle East can come only through 
(1) redress of grievances, and (2) re- 
forms by means of technical and eco- 
nomic aid. How do you expect Ira- 
nians and Egyptiens and Tunisians to 
co-operate with you when British and 
French imperialism has plagued their 
areas? During the war we all shared 
the trials and tribulations, but when 
peace came all the big nations forgot 
us. My country and most of the other 
Middle Eastern countries have so far 
benefited very little from the generous 


help ‘given by the United States to the 
shettered world. In Europe you started 
with the Marshall plan and followed 
with Eisenhower and military aid. How 
is -t that in the Middle East, where so 
much is needed in economic aid and 
reforms, everybody is expecting us to 
do the impossible? 

The Middle East could be turned 
into a strong democratic bastion only 
through American aid and Mutual Se- 
curity aid. In Iran you spent $500,000 
last year and you are going to spend 
$23,000,000 this year. This generosity 
has already won you many friends and 
has done much toward the betterment 
of the life of the common man. 


TRAN REJECTS COMMUNISM 


Despite the fact that the Iranians 
have been exploited, impoverished, and 
oppressed by the British, and in spite 
of their misery, poverty, and tribula- 
tions, they have never asked and will 
never solicit help from the Soviet Un- 
ion or any other country that is not 
prepared to respect their national in- 
tegrity, independence, and sovereignty. 
We are not going to jump from the 
frying pan into the fire. We have al- 
ways resented Russian aggression and 
Communist propaganda. We are Mos- 
lems, and the Moslems believe that 
Communism is a replica of Nazism 
with a touch of Tartar sauce. 

The first principle of Islam is the 
oneness of God. This article of faith 
has been the rallying point of all Mos- 
lems. Belief in God and the oneness of 
Gad is the heart of Islam, as is submis- 
sion to the will of God. Other prin- 
ciples are acceptance of Mohammed as 
the prophet of God, and acceptance of 
the Koran as the revealed word of 
Allah. Still other principles are life 
after death, and divine justice with re- 
wards for the righteous and punishment 
for the wicked. 

Even a superficial comparison of the 
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principles of Islam with those of dia- 
lectical materialism and with the trend 
of Marxism and Stalinism confirms the 
incompatibility of Islam with Commu- 
nism. Islam and Communism are like 
oil and water—the two never mix. In 
evidence, there is not only Lenin’s -oft- 
quoted declaration: “Religion is the 
opiate of the people,” but also the en- 
tire trend of Communism, which has 
been antireligious and atheistic. For 
example, in 1946 the official organ of 
the Communist Party stated: 


Dialectical materialism, the philosophy 
of Marxism and Stalinism, and the theo- 
retical foundation of the Communist Party, 
are incompatible with religion. The world 
outlook of the Party is based on scientific 
data, whereas religion contradicts science. 
... As the Party bases its activities on 
scientific foundations, it is bound to op- 
pose religion. 

The propaganda of atheism has been a 
vital part of the activities of the educa- 
tional and cultural organizations in Soviet 
Russia from the first day of the Soviet 
regime. The Party will continue antire- 
ligious propaganda as the means by which 
the complete liquidation of the reactionary 
clergy must be brought about ë 


It is obvious that in Communism as 
we know it there is no place for God, 
for our great prophet Mohammed or his 
Koran, or for anyone else who has a 
conscience and believes in God and 
- virtue. Communism is certainly the 
negation of Islam and all the traditions 
and principles which the Persians stand 
for. 

Another Communist principle, state 
ownership of property and the means of 
production, conflicts with Islam. The 
institution of personal property and its 
sanctity are well established by the 
Koran and Moslem practice. There is, 
for example, the statement in Moham- 
_ med’s farewell sermon: “Know ye... , 


5 Islam in the Modern World (Washington: 
Middle East Institute, March 1951}, p 67. 


that you are now one brotherhood. It 
is not right, therefore, for any one of 
you to appropriate unto himself any- 
thing that belongs to his brother unless 
it is willingly given to him by that 
brother.” It is stated very clearly in 
the Koran that a Moslem is not to be 
deprived of his property or his liberty 
on any account. 

Another point to be remembered is 
that Iran has twenty-five centuries of 
recorded history. She has one of the 
richest cultures and one of the oldest 
civilizations in the world. The great 
principle of our culture and our civili- 
zation is tolerance and humanitarian- 
ism. You all know the story of Cyrus 
the Great and his tolerance toward the 
Jews. He not only allowed the Jews to 
go back to Palestine but he rebuilt the 
Temple and appointed a Jewish gov- 
ernor over that area. How can a na- 
tion with such a culture and civilization 
succumb to Communism or any other 
ism? 

Iran has resisted Russian aggression 
since the time of Peter the Great. It 
should be remembered that Iran was 
the first nation to revolt against Rus- 
sian aggression in 1945. Of all the 
countries of the world, Iran is the only 
one that sent away the Soviet occupa- 
tion force without accepting a puppet 
Communist regime. 


A PARTNER TO THE WEST 


It is the great American idea to “live 
and let live.” It is the American tra- 
dition to help those who need help and 
can use it to the best advantage of man- 
kind. If you, in accordance with this 
tradition, and along the line of Point 
Four, will accept us as a partner, help 
us to develop our natural resources, give 
moral support to the progressive ele- 
ments all over the Middle East, and 
support us in cur fight against both 
Black and Red imperialism, we believe 
we Shall be abie speedily to set up 
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strong societies and communities which 
will be a great bulwark against any 
kind of aggression and will always sup- 
port the cause of freedom and ~de- 
mocracy. 

We usually hate to fight for others, 
but we always fight for ourselves. 
Whatever aid which you give to the 
Middle Eastern countries will be a 
premium on a peace insurance policy. 

The British are wrong when they say 
that we are anti-West. We are friends 
of all, but tied only to Iran. We de- 
sire consideration and respect from 
those who have always been benefited 
by us. ‘It is a shame to call us fanatics 
and extreme nationalists. Tran has al- 


ways advocated the cause of humani- 
tarlanism and internationalism. The 
most popular poet of Iran, Saadi, many 
centuries ago stated the fundamental 
principle of the Iranian belief: 


The sons of men are members 
In a body whole related, 

For of a single essence 
Are they each and all created. 

When Fortune persecutes with pain 
One member sorely, surely 

The other members of the body 
Cannot stand securely. 

O you who from another’s troubles 
Turn aside your view, 

It ıs not fitting they bestow 
The name of “Man” on you 
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Problems of Adjustment in the Middle East 


By ADAM WATSON 


HEN an Englishman, especially 

one in an official position, ad- 
dresses a group of Americans, there is 
one sentiment that he feels called upon 
to express, and that is acknowledgment 
for what America has been doing for 
my country in the last few years. I 
know you do it for almost every other 
country, too, but you have done a very 
great deal for us. We regard our war 
wounds as honorable. It is not our 
fault that we have been convalescing 
for so long. But you have really been 
exceptionally generous. Not merely 
have you paid money in the form of 
taxes, which is now helping to alleviate 
some of the difficulties in Britain, but 
also you have your string of big bomber 
bases in our country, which helps to 
make it more secure. And anybody 
who lived through the incessant bomb- 
ing year after year in Britain during 
the war well knows how -much it mat- 
ters to have friendly bombers there, and 
planes of all kinds. 

Also, you have your armies across 
the Channel standing between us and 
our enemies. And if anyone tells you 
that in Britain this is not appreciated, 
that person is unaware of how English 
people really think. English people 
grumble; and we are irritated by many 
things that are said and done by Ameri- 
cans here and in England, just as you 
are irritated by many things that we do. 
But this type of grumbling and criti- 
cism does not indicate any lack of ap- 
preciation. I cannot think of any piece 
of news, short of the announcement of 
a world war, that would more seriously 
disturb the minds of Britain than news 
that American aid and comfort and 
moral support were to be withdrawn. 
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BRITAIN’S CONTRIBUTION 


Furthermore, I think we are making 
good use of the aid you have given us. 
We have taxed ourselves very readily. 
We have a flat income tax of 45 per 
cent, with a surtax on top. Cigarettes 
now cost us 40 cents a pack and gaso- 
line 50 cents a gallon, and we do not 
live any too well. Of all the European 
powers in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, we put ut about 40 per 
cent of the total armament; so I think 
we do our share. Also, we have more 
tanks at the moment, more armor, in 
continental Europe than you. That is 
reasonable, but it is certainly true. 

Altogether—in Korea and Hong Kong 
and Malaya and other places—I think 
we are playing as big a part as a 
still convalescing country like ourselves 
could reasonably be expected to play. 
Therefore, I hope you will not feel that 
what you have contributed so far has 
been wasted, but that you have made a 
good investment. 


THE U.S.S.R. AND THE MIDDLE EAST 


Now, I want to talk about that part 
of the world where we have still major 
responsibility for defense apart from 
Europe, and that is the area to the 
south of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. To the west of the U.S.S.R. 
there is Germany and to the east of the 
U.S.S.R. there is Japan. These are 
great, powerful, industrial countries— 
united, strong, rich, capable, with 
mighty industries, with brilliant warlike 
traditions, with excellent civil services, 
and altogether powers of the first rank 
in the world. My friend Joseph Harsch 
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has spoken of the revival of Germany,” 
and I entirely agree with what he says; 
and I think that much the same picture 
could be painted of the revival of Japan. 

But this industrial skill, this know- 
how, this ability to field an army ca- 
pable of standing up against the major 
armies of the world, does not exist to 
the south of the U.S.S.R. In the south 
there is a decided power balance. In 
Tran, which has always seemed to me 
among the most civilized and delightful 
of Middle Eastern countries, there are 
many things worth saving. But there 
is not at the moment the wherewithal 
to save them. 

The crucial strategic problem is really 
this: The Russians have acquired in 
Europe a large area of buffer territory 
around themselves. They have pushed 
out a long way, and even if they do not 
keep all they have acquired since World 
War II, at least they have acquired a 
great deal of territory as a protecting 
area. In the Far East they have 
achieved rather more than they ex- 
pected. And although we do not quite 
know what the relations between Mos- 
cow and Peking are, yet we do know 
that on the Soviet Union’s southeastern 
front there is now a great and powerful 
government which is itself an ally, al- 
though its people may not wish to be 
friendly to the Soviet Union. 

In the south, however, there is still 
nothing the Soviets have acquired. That 
is partly due to the fact that the power 
which has always opposed Russia in the 
south is ourselves, and that we did not, 
like Germany and Japan, lose the war. 
It is hard to say we won it, but we 
came through unbeaten, and that is one 
reason why the Middle East is still self- 
governing and tends to be more so. 

Let us look, first of all, at the power 
problem in the Middle East. This is an 
area much coveted by the Russians. 
There was an agreement between the 

1 See Joseph C Harsch, in this volume. 


Russians and the Germans in which 
the Middle East was assigned to the 
U.S.S.R. for general expansion, as Eu- 
rope was to the German government. 
I myself was in the midst of the victory 
celebrations which took place in Mos- 
cow, and I was able to have a few - 
words with a member of the Politburo, 
Mr. Mikoyan. He told me that as a 
child he nad stood on the Russian fron- 
tier and looked over into Turkey and 
Persia, because the place where he was 
raised was so near those two frontiers. 
Stalin himself also comes from that 
area, and so it is an area which inter- 
ests the Politburo very much. 


\ 


Lack OF Harp GOODS AND 
TECHNICIANS 


The basic problem of the Middle 
East resolves into this: The whole area 
produces scarcely a million tons of 
steel, no aircraft, no tanks or guns or 
anything like that. All the hard goods 
must come from the West. Even Eng- 
land, although it-:is a manufacturing 
country, is not self-sufficient. But in 
countries like those of the Middle East, 
all the hard goods must come from the 
West. Much of it has come from the 
United States, and some from England. 

In the second place, for many years 
to come, a great deal of the servicing 
“of the aircraft and ships and guns will 
have to be carried out by western tech- 
nicians. But one of the problems which 
faces us in the Middle East (a prob- 
lem in which you must play an increas- 
ing part) is to see that Iranians, Egyp- 
tians, and Syrians are trained more and 
more to service and maintain these ex- 
tremely complicated and easily upset 
modern weapons of war. 

Third is the question of actual com- 
bat troops, many of whom are also tech- 
nicians. The men who operate a mod- 
ern jet bomber are really a crew of en- 
gineers, not just a crew of brave fighting 
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chaps. And for some time, therefore, 
if we are to prevent a power vacuum, 
we shall have to provide from the West 
a certain number of the fighting tech- 
nicians, though perhaps a decreasing 
number. A basic problem of the Mid- 
dle East is, What can the people them- 
selves reasonably be expected to do, 
and what must we still do? 


PROBLEM OF [IMPERIALISM 


Now, the picture is colored, of course, 
by the imperialistic past of the coun- 
tries which have been associated with 
that area from outside, particularly 
ours. Dr. Fatemi* has expressed a 
viewpoint that is typical of much of the 
thinking in the Middle East, and that is 
another of the problems that we face 
Fortunately, not all Middle Easterners 
feel as certain Iranian nationalists feel, 
and not all Iranians feel as those who 
compose the present government do. 

We have tried in the last few years 
to alter any imperialistic course we may 
have pursued. One-of the things which 
most ‘convince English people that we 
have succeeded in doing this is the fact 
that India and Pakistan stayed with us 
when there was no power capable of 
holding them. And we are fairly popu- 
lar in those countries today. 

And there are other countries, like 
Iraq, which we took and built into na- 
tions, although when we first went in 
there was no civil service, no adminis- 
tration, not even really a country. And 
Iraq is a very different country from 
Iran, for it has decided that oil com- 
panies are not so corrupt as some Ira- 
nians have found them to be—-perhaps 
because the oil companies in Iraq are 
partly American. The liberality of 
Americans and the pleasant green color 
of your money have definitely helped 
us to convert Iraq into a country which 
wishes to enrich its people by allowing 

Z See N Saifpour Fatemi, in this volume 


the oil to be extracted on an equal basis. 
I have no doubt that in time other 
countries, like Iran, will arrive at ap- 
proximately similar settlements. 


THE EGYPTIAN SITUATION 


I do not think that we should em- 
phasize the differences between one oil 
company in Iran and the local govern- 
ment as being a major factor in the 
whole Middle East. Much more im- 
portant is the problem of general de- 
fense in the Middle East. America and 
Britain and France and Turkey (Tur- 
key being the Middle Eastern member 
of the NATO team) proposed to the 
Egyptians, that there should be a Mid- 
dle East Defense Command and the 
Egyptians said they could not agree to 
it as long as foreign troops remained on . 
the Suez Canal. Now, we do not have 
our troops all over Egypt as you have 
your troops all over Britain. But we 
do have them on the Canal because the 
Canal is the place where the Indian 
Ocean meets the Mediterranean and 
where Asia meets Europe, and it is the 
obvious strategic center for defense. 

I think we shall be able to work out 
with the Egyptians a satisfactory sys- 
tem. It is no longer necessary to have 
the Union Jack and British troops there, 
at great expense, to guard British inter- 
ests. I hope we shall substitute a sys- 
tem, possibly under Egyptian command, 
which will include association with 
countries like Iraq and also with coun- 
tries like yours. When my Prime Min- 
ister recently proposed in Washington 
that it would be a good idea to have 
American troops on the Canal, I thought 
I sensed a kind of groan in Congress; 
but maybe later on you will get used to 
having what are now called “uniformed 
technicians” there. 


THE CORE oF THE MATTER 
A 


In any case, I am sure that the prob- 
lem which we have in this very dificult 
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and dangerous area is that of adjusting 
the national spirit of these countries, 


which is a very real and turbulent: 


thing, to the grim reality of the power 
vacuum right on the Soviet Union’s 
frontier. And I hope the American 
people will realize that this load is not 
something that the British can or will 
bear alone; that almost certainly, as 
everywhere else, you will make your 
contribution to the new system with 
the usual dollars and the usual GI’s and 
other things that always seem to be 
necessary if any form of world defense 
is really to be successful. 

This problem worries me very deeply, 
and I am sure it ought,to worry you-— 
How do West and East marry in this 


business of defense? In closing, I 
should like to quote a remark made to 
me by a very distinguished Iranian 
lady, Princess Ashraf, the Shah’s twin 
sister. I was discussing with her the 
problem of backwardness in present- 
day Iran and she said, “You must be 
patient. You really must be patient. 
You Europeans have never learned to 
wait on developments.” J explained to 
her that I thought time pressed, and 
she said, “But you don’t make it any 
better by all this impatience. You- 
must learn to be much calmer in deal- 
ing with people like ourselves.” 

And indeed I believe that to be true, 
that we need to be much calmer than 
we are. 


Adam Watson, Washington, D. C., is Information Liaison Officer to the British Em- 
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Report from the Middle East 


By Ray Brocx 


Y viewpoint on the Middle East 

is that of a fairly hard-boiled 
American reporter who has been cover- 
ing wars and the events leading up to 
wars for nearly sixteen years. I re- 
‘cently returned from the Middle East 
to complete what I consider an honest, 
realistic book on the people and the 
crises of that vast area pf two million 
square miles—Blood, Oil and Sand— 
and now I am going back to continue 
my work. 

In my opinion, the Middle East is 
going the way of the Far East with 
terrifying velocity. Postwar disillusion- 
ment has very nearly reached its depths 
in the hearts of teeming millions who 
had hoped that fumbling but benevo- 
lent American policy might succeed 
where British colonialism has so miser- 
ably failed. From the fortress of 


Gibraltar to the Afghan frontier, the- 


Soviet Union and the increasingly dan- 
gerously divided western powers are in- 
terlocking in a gigantic struggle that 
may lead to World War II; for the 
Soviet pattern of power and conquest is 
based on the eventual subjugation and 
exploitation of the peoples and the 
riches of the mighty Middle East. 
Since we are living in an age of mo- 
ment, of potential mortal combat in a 
World War IU, it behooves every 
American to know precisely what this 
area comprises. Militarily, it must be 
extended beyond the normal geographic 
confines of what has been loosely called 
Middle East. It must include Morocco, 
turbulent Tunisia, the vast stretches of 
North Africa through Libia to Egypt 
and down to Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. It 
incorporates Saudi Arabia with its im- 
mense oil wells and the Arab sheikdoms 


on the Persian Gulf. Of course it in- 
cludes Iraq and Iran, Hashemite Jor- 
dan, and Syria and Israel. But my 
concept of the Middle East comes 
around in a wide circle to encompass 
the Balkans, which flank the Middle 
East; and that means Yugoslavia, 
Greece, and, most specifically, Turkey. 


TURKEY Our ALLY 


Because Turkey is so important to 
our fate in thaf dangerous area, I want 
to consider her first, and to remind you 
that until very recently indeed, and al- 
most too late, Turkey was being forced 
into the position of a stubborn, neutral 
stepchild. The belated admission of 
Turkey, along with Greece, into the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization was 
long overdue, and gained for us an in- 
comparable ally—an ally we did not 
have in the last war, which nearly cost 
us our victory in that part of the world. 
To my mind, the Turks are today our 
only reliable allies in the entire Middle 
East. The Turks have, technically, 


` twenty-seven divisions; but as military 


men see it, there are nineteen active 
mobilized infantry divisions, and seven 
to nine armored brigades. But these’ 
divisions are fully activated divisions of 
20,000 men: each, and the brigades are 
full-sized. They have been, and are 
daily being, superbly trained in air and 
infantry weapons by the greatest mili- 
tary mission the United States has ever 
sent overseas, headed by General Wil- 
liam H. Arnold and now directed by our 
able new Ambassador, George McGhee. 

Despite assurances of allegiance from 
the Arab League, despite halfhearted 
promises from Egypt and Iran, despite 
willingness of small and struggling 
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Israel, I repeat that the only reliable 
allies we have in the entire Middle 
East are the Turks. Recently I was 
reassured of this by a talk with a man 
I believe to be the most able diplomat 
in the entire United Nations, Selim 
Sarper, who is the Turkish delegate to 
- the U.N. with the rank of ambassador. 
He is the man who almost singlehand- 
edly drove through the condemnation 
of Red China’s aggression in Korea, at 
a time when our British allies were in 
a very surprising position of abstention, 
and óur Indian friends were in the pe- 
culiar political posture of siding against 
condemnation of naked aggression by a 
Communist nation. The Turks, I re- 
peat, not only stood fast but moved to 
the attack as they have done so.cour- 
ageously in Korea. Sarper did not 
have a bayonet at the United Nations, 
but he is a man whose words are as 
brilliantly pointed at the enemy as any 
bayonet can be. 


THE Aras LEAGUE 


On the other hand, to discuss the 
Middle East intelligently we have to 
consider just where the Arab League 
stands, for it swings much more weight 
politically than militarily. The Arab 
League presumes to speak for ‘the Is- 
lamic , people—all the Islamic people. 
It presumes to speak for the diverse 
peoples inhabiting more than a million 
square miles, differing in rulers, politi- 
cal postures, political systems, and in- 
terests. ; 

The Arab League does not speak for 
those peoples. It speaks for a clique, 
for a combination of the satrapy, the 
ruling classes, of those nations—a clique 
which is responsible for the filth and 
misery and degradation in which nine- 
tenths of the Islamic people live, and 
which is equally responsible for the ir- 
responsible chaos and rioting that are 
racking, and potentially wrecking, Iran, 


Egypt, Tunisia, and many other danger 
spots in the Middle East. 

The Arab League is under the con- 
trol of Haj Amin el Husseini, former 
Grand Mufti of Jerusalem, who from 
his sanctuary in Egypt has directed the 
trail of blood and assassinations that 
has been drawn across the oily sands of 
the Middle East from Pakistan to Jor- , 
don to Egypt, culminating last January 
25-26 in the bloody riots in Cairo in 
which some six hundred people lost 
their lives. Many, particularly those 
unlucky British who were in the Turf 
Club that afternoon, were seized and 
slashed, their eyes were gouged out, 
their bodies dismembered, and their re- 
mains tossed onto bonfires carefully 
built on the exact premises of British 
establishments. Martial law has held 
down subsequent violence, but that does 
not mean that violence is at an end. 


COMMUNIST DESIGNS 


This is but a slight indication of 
what can happen when riot, bedlam, 
and the, beginnings of revolution break 
loose. We have been told many times, 
in many ways, that these are spontane- 
ous uprisings of the “people” against 
the “infidels.” “Nationalism” has be- 
come a slogan, under whose banner 
hides Communist infiltration, guided by 
the crafty hand of ambitious little Haj 
Amin el Husseini. Riots and revolution 
serve no purpose but that of the Krem- 
lin. And you may rest assured that 
the satrapy of Egypt, like that of Iran, 
is carefully directing, and fomenting, 
hatred of the West, the “foreigners,” 
the British, thus hoping to turn aside 
all blame from'themselves for the ani- 
mal-like standard of living forced on 
their people, not by the British or the 
foreigners, but by their own corrupt, 
greedy selves. 

These same arrogant, wealthy, and 
indolent men who control the destinies 
of these impoverished people insist that 
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they in turn are controlled by the for- 
eigners—-that they are under the thumb 
of the British. That is not entirely 
true. They invited the British in. The 
British came because there was wealth 
there. The hierarchy of those nations 
shared in that wealth. A portion of 
that wealth, it is quite true, went back 
to Britain; but vast amounts which 
might otherwise have lain buried be- 
neath the sands of Iran and Iraq and 
Arabia—-those areas where gallant and 
intrepid and able British engineers and 
intelligence experts and army went in— 
were turned into flowing gold. The 
trouble was that there was a dead spot 
in there, and that dead spot consisted 
of the pockets where the money stopped. 
Except in rare benevolent instances, it 
never got back to the people themselves. 

By and large, the governments of the 
Middle East today are rotten from the 
top down. Specifically in Iran, Dr. 
Mossadegh is represented as being a 
great statesman, in having satisfied the 
nationalist aspirations of his people by 
throwing the British out. But to what 
avail? Iran has tossed out the British. 
It has lots of wonderful oil and the 
greatest refinery in the world. But the 
people have no tankers, they cannot get 
any more oil, and they cannot run that 
refinery. So the flow of wealth stops. 
And Iran is on the verge of starvation, 
riot, and revolution, making it prey to 
the Communist Tudeh Party, and of- 
fering an engraved invitation to the 
Kremlin and the Red Army to march 
in and take over. And they can do 
exactly that if revolution breaks out 
and the British must move in to pro- 
tect their interests, which still exist de- 
spite more than a year of speeches and 
papers and fainting spells from Dr. 

Mossadegh. 
‘ Indifference and stupidity abroad have 
teamed up with tireless Communist 
propaganda to blind the western peo- 
ples to the real Soviet aims in the Mid- 
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die East. Communist penetration is 
deeper and deadlier than has ever been 
reported in the western press. The 
Voice of America is hardly effective 
against the ceaseless, blaring Soviet 
radio which disguises itself in whatever 
form is most palatable to the particular 
peoples it is directed at. Our over- 
worked, understaffed, and in many cases 
undertrained and downright uninformed 
diplomatic corps in the Middle East is 
hardly a match for the swarms of So- 
viet agents infiltrating and fanning out 
throughout the entire Middle East— 
agents who know the languages, the 
peoples, the customs, the lifelong ha- 
treds and prejudices upon which they 
can play their particular tune, a tune 
aimed solely at dislodging the West in 
the Middle East. And if we lose the 
Middle East, we can soon roll up the 
map of the Mediterranean and Western 
Europe and start making indentations 
and marginalia in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 


Our RELATIONS WITH THE 
Mippite EAST 


It is still axiomatic that men of good 
will, or pretended good will, never 
abandon the fiction of diplomatic ma- 
neuvers, even though the logical aide 
of all diplomacy, force of arms, has re- 
ceived the order of battle. Our ruinous 
and bankrupt foreign policies—or lack 
of foreign policies—have undermined 
our relations with the Moslem world, 
state by state, nation by nation, people 
by people. Now or never, the West 
must measure its new neighbors and as- 
sociates as equals, as human beings, as 
political peers, as military allies. Cata- 
strophic wartime and postwar mistakes 
have denuded us today of virtually 
every bargaining point in the Middle 
East save naked force, and money. 

_ The sickening realization is being 
driven home to us that’ money, in- 
credibly, is not enough to elicit the 
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faith and hope and co-operation of in- 
flamed peoples bred on centuries of 
great-power perfidy, intolerance, ex- 
ploitation, and arrogance; that sheer 
force of arms can coerce, but cannot 
impel, the Middle East’s millions to 
ally themselves with the West against 
the common enemy, the Soviet Union. 

Unless democracy can recapture the 
imagination of the Middle Eastern peo- 
ples, neither America nor Britain nor 
their handful of allies in the Middle 
East can hope to withstand the on- 
slaught of implacable Communism. 

And how can we recapture their 
imagination? Point Four and Mutual 
Security aid, increased and adminis- 
tered honestly and properly, would 
help. A cleanup of our diplomatic 
corps’ dead wood in the Middle East 
would help. A true understanding of 
the peoples of the Middle East, with 
consequent intelligent planning of our 
Voice of America and Information Of- 
fices propaganda, would help. An in- 
formed and interested American public 
would help. 

Whether we can yet quench the 
flames of internal disorder and bring 
piecemeal understanding before the on- 
coming holocaust is still a tossup. The 
odds are long against us at present. 
These selfsame peoples, hating the out- 
side world and one another, profess to 
view with equanimity the oncoming 
struggle between the West and the So- 
viet Union, as if this hideous Armaged- 
don were scheduled to be fought under 
Marquis of Queensberry Rules, or in 
some forest glade with lances and white 
chargers and the traditional spirit of 
noble knighthood. Why? Certainly 
they are almost as much afraid of war 
as we are. They have known the face 
of war down the centuries. They have 
tasted its dregs in every major conflict 
and invasion since the beginning of re- 
corded time. But they are being given 
nothing to fight for, and little to fight 


with, except by the Soviets, who promise 
pie in the sky, and deliver secret small 
arms and ammunition with which to 
fight the “foreigners.” 


MARSHAL TITO 


On the fringes of the Middle East, 
however, we are trusting a man who 
cannot be trusted—who is playing upon 
us the greatest hoax in history. That 
man is Jossip Broz, Tito, the Commu- 
nist dictator of Yugoslavia. To me, a 
Communist is a Communist. There is 
no difference between Communists. We 
are faced with fighting the Communist 
Soviet Union, but we make an ally, so- 
called, of Communist Tito. He is an 
ally who takes all he can get from us— 
money, arms, ammunition, food—but 
who gives us nothing—no bases, no 
military mission in his country, not a 
single written agreement—if one could 
even trust a written agreement. His 
expansionist tendencies against Italy in 
Trieste are obvious; he does not have 
the support of his own people, particu- 
larly of the Serbs; he rules by terror 
and truncheon and tommygun; he mur- 
ders his enemies and kills the genuine 
Intellectuals of his country; yet he 
claims that his brand of Communism 
is different from Soviet Communism, 


‘that he has broken from Stalin and is 


a true friend of the West. 

This, I say, is the greatest hoax in 
history. I need only remind you how 
we were told, and told, and told, that 
Chinese Communism was only agrarian 
reform; that Chinese Communism was 
not Russian Communism. Today we 
fight those same Communists in Korea; 
today China is a land of terror and 
murder and greater despair than ever 
before in her history. 

Therefore when you support—and I 
mean you, the American people, be- 
cause it is your dollars that are going 
to Tito—when you support a man like 
Tito, and you are told he is our friend, 
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you are being led up and down all the 
garden paths of the world. It is this 
very kind of contradictory reasoning in 
America that is losing us the faith and 
hope and trust of the peoples of the 
Middle East. 


AN URGENT SITUATION 


The western powers can no longer 
pretend paternal or fraternal interest in 
the peoples of the Middle East, and fob 
off these peoples and their own con- 
science with Korean-styled “police ac- 
tions.” The West must now stand and 
fight in the Middle East as if its very 
life depended on it—whtch it does. 

Even now it may be too late. Mili- 
- tarily, 1952 is the Soviet Union’s year. 
One year longer, and we may be strong 
enough to withstand Soviet attack— 
strong enough in arms, strong enough 


in international unity. The Soviet Un- 
ion’s fatal miscalculation may be based 
on the belief that a bankrupt, dreary, 
and disheartened England will not again 
unite with an unhappy and internally 
disunited France and a bemused but 
angering and incredibly powerful peo- 
ple in the United States to obliterate 
Communism from the earth in the event 
of any aggression in an area which can- 
not and will not be surrendered. 

The policy of sweet reasonableness, 
appeasement, and surrender has been 
the watchword of western policy toward 
latter-day Napoleons since this writer 
has been covering wars and the jour- 
neys between them. Invariably, such 
policies have led only to more journeys 
and more wars. It is a thing devoutly 
to be hoped that this forthcoming jour- 
ney will be the last one, to the last war. 


Ray Brock, New York City, author, lecturer, and foreign correspondent, is now in the 
Middle East, and a few months ago he completed a trip there which took him to eleven 
countries.. As a former correspondent of the New York Times and the Umited Press, he 
spent several years in the Mediterranean area, the Balkans, and the Middle East, and 


covered many international conferences. 


The results of his personal observations were 


incorporated m his newspaper columns and m his book—Blood, Oil and Sand-—recently 


published. 


Pakistani Principles and Policies 


By S. M. BURKE 


AKISTAN is a parliamentary de- 

mocracy. It is a federation of five 
provinces and the Princely States which 
have acceded to it. A full measure of 
autonomy is left to the units in matters 
of domestic administration and welfare. 
The responsibility of the Central Gov- 
ernment is confined to foreign affairs, de- 
fense, communications, national finance 
and economy, and other matters of com- 
mon interest. 


INTERNAL PRINCIPLES -> 


A Constituent Assembly is framing 
the final constitution of the state, and 
it enacts current legislation as an in- 
terim measure. It passed an Objectives 
Resolution on March 4, 1949 in the fol- 
lowing terms: 


In the name of Allah, the Beneficent, 
the Merciful; 

Whereas sovereignty over the entire uni- 
verse belongs to God Almighty alone and 
the authority which He has delegated to 
the State of Pakistan through its people to 
be exercised within the limits prescribed by 
Him is a sacred trust; 

This Constituent Assembly representing 
the people of Pakistan resolves to frame a 
constitution for the sovereign independent 
State of Pakistan; 

Wherein the State shall exercise its pow- 
ers and authority through the chosen rep- 
resentatives of the people; 

Wherein the principles of democracy, 
freedom, equality, tolerance and social jus- 
tice as enunciated by Islam shall be fully 
observed; 

Wherein the Moslems shall be enabled 
to order their lives in the individual and 
collective spheres in accord with the teach- 
ings and requirements of Islam as set out 
in the Holy Koran and the Sunna; 

Wherein adequate provision shall be 
made for the minorities freely to profess 
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and practice their religions and develop. 
their cultures; 

Whereby the territories now included in 
or in accession with Pakistan, and such 
other territories as may hereafter be in- 
cluded in or accede to Pakistan, shall form 
a Federation wherein the units will be au- 
tonomous with such boundaries and lmita- 
tions on their powers and authority as may 
be prescribed; à 

Wherein shall be guaranteed fundamen- 
tal nghts including equality of status, of 
opportunity and before law, social, eco- 
nomic and political justice, and freedom of 
thought, expression, belief, faith, worship 
and association subject to law and public 
morality; 

Wherein adequate provision shall be 
made to safeguard the legitimate interests 
of minorities and backward and depressed 
classes; 

Wherein the independence of the judici- 
ary shall be fully secured; 

Wherein the integrity of the territories 
of the Federation, its independence and all 
its rights including its sovereign rights on 
land, sea and air shall be safeguarded; 

So that the people of Pakistan may 
prosper and attain their rightful and hon- 
ored place amongst the nations of the 
World and make their full contribution 
towards international peace and progress 
and happiness of humanity. 


The Interim Report on Fundamental 
Rights of the citizens of Pakistan and 
on Matters relating to Minorities en- 
visages: (a) protection of life and per- 
sonal liberty and equality before the law 
of all citizens; (6) protection in respect 
of conviction of offense; (c) prohibition 
of discrimination on grounds of religion, 
race, caste, or sex; (d) prohibition of 
slavery, forced labor, and child labor; 
(e) equality of opportunity in matter 
of public employment; (f) protection 
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of rights regarding freedom of speech, 
expression, association, profession, oc- 
cupation, trade or business, acquisition 
and disposal of property, and peaceful 
assembly without arms; and (g) free- 
dom of conscience and free’ profession, 
practice, and propagation of religion. 


INTERNATIONAL PRINCIPLES 


In international affairs Pakistan has 
not pursued a narrow policy only to ad- 
vance her own interest, but has shown 
herself anxious to co-operate with other 
members of the human family in the 
furtherance of peace and security, in 
the. settlement of international differ- 
ences’ by peaceful discussion, and in 
using her influence on the side of jus- 
tice for politically and economically 
backward peoples. 

In her differences with others Pakis- 
tan has never insisted that her point 
of view is infallible. She has always 
declared herself willing to accept arbi- 
tration by a third party. She has con- 
stantly given her support to the prin- 
ciple of universal membership in the 
United Nations. She has shown her 
high respect for the world’s premier in- 
ternational organization’ by invariably 
deputing her Foreign Minister, Chau- 
dhry Muhammed Zafrulla Khan, per- 
sonally “to lead delegations at its An- 
nual Sessions. 

In her advocacy for the uplift of un- 
derdeveloped countries and dependent 
colonies Pakistan has placed the welfare 
of the human race above selfish gain, 
and has at times displeased those coun- 
tries with which it was to her material 
advantage to co-operate. As soon as 
she became a member of the United: Na- 
tions she became a sponsor of Indo- 
nesia’s case before the Security Coun- 
cil. Her open championship of the 
cause of freedom in Libia, Eritrea, 
Somaliland, Morocco, Tunisia, and else- 
where is well known. She has given 
support to Egypt and Iran in the fulfill- 


ment of their national aspirations. Our 
Foreign Minister declared in the Na- 
tional Parliament recently that ‘when- 
ever and wherever there 1s a question 
of liberty and independence from: im- 
perialism or of opposing colonialism, 
of pushing forward a march towards 
freedom, Pakistan is always second to 
none ”’ 

In the General Assembly of the 
United Nations the Foreign Minister 
described our general policy in these 
words: 


The ideological conflict continues not 
only to divide the world but also to harass 
its peoples and to threaten peace and se- 
cunty. We recognize that the complexity 
of humgn problems necessitates approach 
to them from various angles and that di- 
versities of points of view and differences 
of approach and method are essential con- 
ditions of advancement and progress and 
should, therefore, be encouraged rather 
than sought to be suppressed. What is 
needed, however, is tolerance, which should 
provide full scope for ideas to act and re- 
act beneficently upon each other. Pakis- 
tan’s view is that every nation must be 
free to develop its social, economic and 
political systems and institutions, along 
lines best suited to its own needs and ex- 
pressive of its genius. What must be in- 
sisted upon is that no force, violence, or 
coercion, organized or unorganized, should 
be employed or permitted'to be employed, 
either inside the nation or from outside of 
it, to force a people to give up that which 
they desire to retain or to adopt that which 
they are unwilling or reluctant to accept. 

Whatever is attempted to be achieved 
must be undertaken openly and in the 
light of day, and carried through by peace- 
ful means If this could be accepted and 
put into effect on a world-wide scale, we 
venture to hope that the suspicion of sinis- 
ter motives and the fear of secret and vio- 
lent designs, which are at the moment poi- 
soning international relations and consti- 
tute so grave a threat to the maintenance 
of peace and security, would soon be dis- 
pelled, making beneficent co-operation pos- 
sible between groups of states that are to- 
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day divided from each other by these sus- 
picions and fears. We believe that one 
effort that would help to clear the atmos- 
phere would be to foster knowledge in all 
spheres, and to provide accurate informa- 
tion and to facilitate and promote free in- 
tercourse and interchanges across national 
and international frontiers. The activities 
of the United Nations directed towards the 
lowering and removal of barriers’ restrict- 
ing the free movement of ideas, informa- 
tion and individuals, must be intensified as 
these barriers hinder better understanding 
and deeper friendly relations between the 
nations. Pakistan may be relied upon to 
give its fullest co-operation .towards the 
achievement of the ideals and purposes of 
the United Nations along the lines of the 
Charter of the United Nations. 


In: the words of Quaid-i-Azam Ma- 
homed Ali Jinnah, the father and foun- 
der of Pakistan, 


We believe in the principle of honesty 
and fair play in national and international 
dealings and are prepared to make our ut- 
most contribution to the promotion of 
peace and prosperity among the nations of 
the world. Pakistan will never be found 
lacking in extending its material and moral 
support to the oppressed and suppressed 
peoples of the world and in upholding the 
principles of the United Nations’ Charter. 


IMPACT ON WORLD POLITICS 


In the last Annual Session of the 
General Assembly Pakistan was elected 
to the Security Council, to the German 
Commission, to the Balkan subcommis- 


d 


sion, and to the Disarmament Commis- 
sion. 

The Datly Mat in its “UNO. 
Round-Up” wrote: 


The emergence of Pakistan in a leading 
role as mediator in several major issues of 
international dispute this Session of the 
General Assembly has impressed United 
Nations diplomatic circles. Led by Chau- 
dhry Muhammed Zafrulla Khan, the For- 
eign Minister, the Pakistan delegation has 
attempted to reconcile divergent views on 
the following issues: (1) the East-West 
dispute over disarmament plans; (2) the 
problem of free elections in All-Germany, 
and (3) the Anglo-Egyptian dispute. Ob- 
servers here have noted that it was largely 
on Pakistan’s initiative that the Big Four 
were encouraged to hold a round-table 
conference on the disarmament issue. 


It was Pakistan that suggested that 
German representatives from both 
halves of Germany should give their 
views before the ad koc committee on 
the responsibility of organizing free 
elections. Mr. Iqbal Singh, writing in 
the Jilustrated Weekly of India, said: 


There was hardly any important public 
or private move with which Pakistan was 
not associated... The presence of Chau- 
dhry Muhammed Zafrulla Khan in Paris 
has been a clear indication that Pakistan 
has no intention of taking a back seat in 
world politics. 


In the light of the above facts, I 
leave it for my readers to judge whether 
the policy of Pakistan is “The National 
Interest—Alone or With Others?” 


S. M. Burke, Washington, D. C., 1s Counselor of the Embassy of Pakistan. He has 


been in government service for more than twenty years. 


He has served as a district 


oficer in Punjab and as a district judge and has been in the Indian Civil Service In 
1946 he was president of the first Elections Petitions Commission; in 1948 he was secre- 
tary of the Pakistan delegation to the International Dominion Conferences with India; 
and from 1949 to 1952 he was Counselor to the High Commission in Great Britain. 


National Interests and World Peace 


By NORMAN THOMAS 


HE general question raised at this 

conference-—‘“The National Interest 
—Alone or With Others?’”—calls for 
the answer that in today’s world it is 
not merely a matter of ethics but of 
common sense to affirm that the true 
national interest can be served only 
“with others.” There is no nation— 
not even the United States—that is self- 
sufficient in its natural resources. All 
are of necessity vitally concerned with 
reasonable access to raw materials in 
other parts of the world. 


NATURE OF NATIONALISM 


It is very easy to make a case that 
nationalism, in its dominant and dog- 
matic form, is irrational, divisive, and a 
foe of peace. The fact that all peoples 
are thinking in terms of national inter- 
est makes it incredibly more difficult to 
travel than it used to be, as I am find- 
ing out in trying to get a passport for 
a trip that has suddenly become desir- 
able. I am not at all sure that I shall 
succeed. 

Nationalism was not a creation of 
logic. It has many roots, running back 
to tribal times. National lines very 
often fail to correspond to logical lines 
of geographic differences or economic 
interests. 

Nevertheless, the nation state has an 
immense emotional response. We are 
held together by a variety of ties within 
nations which cannot be ignored, which 
cannot be dispelled by any process of 
reasoning, not even by a passion for 
peace. Nationalism is a fact with which 
we have to cope. 

Moreover, I have lately come to see 
in nationalism advantages that I was 
once disposed to overlook or almost to 
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deny. To a very high degree, it has 
been possible within the confines of the 
nation state to unite men as citizens and 
neighbors across lines of race and re- 
ligious creed and class. It is only as 
we can extend this concept of unity of 
human interest to the whole world that 
we Shall have any sound foundation for 
lasting peace. 


WEAKNESS OF INTERNATIONAL 
FEDERATION 


Yet, it does not necessarily follow 
that internationalism or world govern- 
ment, unqualified and undefined, is the 
logical road to peace. I have long been 
a believer in the United States of Eu- 
rope. I think it a necessity for a solu- 
tion of Europe’s problems. Yet I am 
keenly aware of the practical difficulties 
that the existing organization of nations 
creates, economically and otherwise, and 
these are not to be ignored in the prac- 
tical business of working out formulas. 
It is conceivable that a world govern- 
ment would be so harsh that it would 
invite wars—possibly civil wars, but 
nevertheless wars. i 

There is much to be said for world | 
federation, but it has not yet achieved 
power as a world force equivalent to 
that of socialism prior to World War I. 
Yet in that war Socialists fought So- 
cialists, even as Christians fought Chris- 
tians; and now, almost seven years after 
the end of World War H, it is pos- 
sible for us Socialists sadly to remark, 
like the Belgian statesman Paul-Henri 
Spaak, that the thing that Socialists - 
have learned how to nationalize best is 
socialism, 

This situation derives from the fact 
that the nation state has become the 
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most powerful factor in our social life. 
Such securities as we have are con- 
nected with it. Protections for farmers 
and workers are organized on national 
lines. If, in a transition from national- 
ism to internationalism, their insecurity 
should be even temporarily increased, 
they would act on the basis of national- 
ism. They and their children cannot 
today eat promises of bread—or cake— 
in a distant tomorrow. This is a hard 
fact that we have to consider when we 
contemplate a transition out of an eco- 
nomic nationalism which threatens both 
the peace and the prosperity of men. 


RELIGION Is Not THE ANSWER 


I am very skeptical about the grow- 
ingly popular cry that we hear in 
America that the hope of the world and 
the hope for us is a return to religion. 
The triumph of Christianity or demo- 
cratic socialism is not a basis for peace. 
There are interpretations which would 
make the universal acceptance of either 
or both a boon to mankind. But when 
Christianity or any other religion is in- 
terpreted, as religions have repeatedly 
been interpreted in history, as the sole 
or principal possessor of saving truth, 
religion becomes the passive or active 
enemy of a general fraternity upon 
which peace depends. Some of the 
world’s worst wars have been religious 
wars. 

In the long history of cruelty and bru- 
tality through which our generation has 
lived, there has been nothing more dis- 
heartening than the wild outbreak of re- 
ligious strife between Hindus and Mos- 
lems when India was partitioned. In 
that popular outbreak it is estimated 
that one million were killed or died of 
hunger, and twelve million were dis- 
placed. Nehru’s emphasis on the secu- 
lar state is in the highest degree ethical 
and essential for the well-being of India. 
And his dream of an Asian third force 


for peace is weakened by the fact of the 
Moslem League. 

The great danger in Communism lies 
in the fact that it, more than any other 
ism, insists that it is the sole custodian 
of the truth on which the secular salva- 
tion of mankind depends, and that to 
promote that salvation, any lies, any 
deceit, any violence, any suffering, or- 
dained by the Communist elite is holy. 
In short, the “true believer” is the 
enemy of peace. 

Such a “true believer” is also neces- 
sarily the enemy of a valid, and desir- 
able internationalism. The successor of 
the internationally minded Lenin man- 
ages to be a passionate Russian na- 
tionalist at the same time that he is 
the head of the Communist interna- 
tional movement. Stalin would never 
consent to any genuine measure of 
world government unless or until he 
thought he could control that govern- 
ment. And if he did control it, those of 
us who want to protect the ideals which 
western man has painfully and imper- 
fectly evolved would become opponents 
of a world organization in which there 
would be no city of refuge for freedom. 

We do coexist with the Soviet Union 
as a nation, certainly, and we must co- 
exist with Communism, but always in 
terms of conflict. War is a bad means 
of defense; but by appeasement or sub- 
mission we should not be able to pre- 
serve either peace or liberty. For the 
break that occurred between Tito and 
Stalin would occur anywhere if any 
Communist dictator gained the universal 
power he seeks, because that power is 
divisive. 

It is against the background of these 
considerations that the United States 
must interpret its legitimate interests 
and determine how far they are or ought 
to be common to mankind. It is easy 
to establish the fact that all rational 
men should be concerned for freedom, 
peace, and plenty, and that the ultimate 
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goal can best be phrased as a fellowship 
of free men who will employ their mar- 
velous technological powers only for the 
destruction of poverty and preventable 
disease. 


NEED FOR CRUSADING SPIRIT 


This faith ought to be taught with a 
religious intensity. On it abiding peace 
depends The chief trouble with us is 
that we have evolved no crusades (I 
use the word deliberately) which either 
fire us or inspire others. We have been 
astonishingly generous, compared with 
other nations, but we need some cru- 
sading ideas. Internationalism lacks 
the emotional support that nationalism 
elicits. 

Obviously, the great idea is peace 
with liberty. The only common inter- 
est that I can find now among nations 
is a desire to avoid an atomic war and 
end the cold war with its arms race. I 
would remind you that our present pros- 
perity is peculiarly precarious, based, as 
it is, on an arms economy. I would re- 
mind you of the tragic fate of the world 


in which, while children in almost every. 


land (some even in ours) cry for bread, 
there is plenty of money for bombs and 
all that is economic waste. 

The United States has said some cor- 
rect things and is saying pretty correct 
things even now before the Disarma- 
ment Commission; but there has been 
a great failure to present ourselves as 
the lovers of peace. We are pursuing 
trends toward conflict—not the abolition 
of atomic war that requires disarma- 
ment. President Truman has said it 
and said it well, but there is no crusade. 
I assure you that it is one of the dan- 
gerous facts of our time that at least a 
year ago, when I was in Asia, many 
decent Asians believed that Stalin was 
more the friend of peace than we. He 
has at least put on a show, and we have 
not—at least not adequately. 

I do not think that any dictator— 


certainly not Stalin-—will accept forth- 
with a proposal for disarmament, which, 
to be effective, must necessarily include 
very rigid controls amd inspection. I 
have no illusion. But I think a crusade 
would greatly change the temper of the 
world and would make Stalin, who is 
essentially cautious in certain matters, 
more careful, and in time (for time does 
march on) Communist tactics might 
change. It might even seem to the 
Communist rulers that coexistence 
would be easier if the weight of the 
armament race were off our backs, and 
if we could find other ways to carry on 
the conflict between rival approaches to 
life, 


ONE WORLD 


Our world is- so organized that it 
does have to be one world, as Wendell 
Willkie discovered. And it is by no 
means ready to be one world politi- 
cally. It is nonsense to talk of a peace- 
ful world in terms of the interests, even 
the accommodated interests, of nations 
of such size and variety as we now 
have; for instance, Albania and the 
United States, both sovereign nations. 

Morally it has to be one world. “Pa- 
triotism,”’ said Edith Cavell, “is not 
enough.” If we want any peace at all, 
or any well-being for the world, our in- 
terest must be thought of in terms of 
the interests of others also. We shall 
always have difficulty in keeping the 
peace while we have such differences in 
the economic well-being of peoples as 
represented by the fact that the new' 
nation of Libia has an estimated per 
capita annual income of $35 against.our 
$1,450. 


IMPORTANCE oF Pornt Four Arp 


We need a far more zealous interest 
in helping people to raise their own 
standards of living—a bolder and larger 
Point Four. I was very happy that a 
recent conference in Washington on the 
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subject was well attended; but, as in 
most conferences, we worked up a lot 
of steam and did not do anything with 
it. We did not even adopt resolutions; 
there were too many associations there. 
We did not discuss anything practical, 
such as the relationship between public 
and private capital, or how to carry out 
the two principles which we applauded. 
The first principle was that the United 
States must not be the goat; the second 
was that we must support the Ameri- 
can Revolution and not give a red penny 
to anybody who was very far from our 
general ideas. ; 

I think there is a certain combinatio 
that could be worked out. This is of 
utmost importance. Democracy is not 
established on empty stomachs, because 
people do not eat freedom. We must 
demonstrate that it is possible gradu- 
ally but certainly to win victories over 
bitter poverty and hunger, and we must 
show that we do it co-operatively; hence 
we should use as far as possible the im- 
perfect machinery of the United Na- 
tions. 

These are basic things, and they in- 
volve offering aid to many regions of 
the world as an alternative to the harsh 
imperialism of Communism. 


To Direct OUR COURSE 


The sound interest of all opponents 
of totalitarianism requires provision for 
co-operative defense against the un- 
questioned menace of Communist im- 
perialism. Its imposed peace would 
mean slavery. And then the Commu- 
nist empire would break up in desperate 
wars bred by rivalry for power. 

Our sound interest in peace with free- 
dom also requires that we shall not fall 
victim to totalitarianism by imitation of 
Communism in the name of defense of 
liberty. That danger is real in America. 
McCarthyism is an excellent psycho- 
logical preparation for totalitarianism. 
If I were a Communist, I should be 


quite philosophic about the growth of 
McCarthyism in America. 

In world policy, aside from co-opera- 
tive defense, the United States in its 
search for peace should set for itself 
two attainable goals which must be 
reached if we are to escape the disaster < 
of World. War -III or a.series of wars. 
These two goals are (1) a transfer of 
conflict out of the realm of modern 
atomic war by enough strengthening of 
the United Nations to enforce an agree- 
ment for universal disarmament; and 
(2) an.assault on the world’s bitter 
poverty and inequities, through progres- 
sive industrialization and the improve- 
ment of agriculture in backward regions. 

The struggle for these two related 
goals will of itself have a corrective in- 
fluence on an excessive and amoral na- 


‘tionalism and tend to promote an in- 


ternational spirit of fraternity on which 
the ultimate hope of mankind depends. 


GOVERNMENTAL FAILURES 


I expect to go shortly to the Far East. 
I shall go greatly disadvantaged by the 
decision of our government to abstain 
in the United Nations from any vote on 
the Tunisian request to be heard. I: 
think the Tunisian complaints are valid, 
and we pay a great price, in adverse 
world opinion, for coddling a valuable 
ally. 

I shall go handicapped by our failure 
to put our better beliefs and our better 
action into more obvious form in the 
war against poverty I shall go handi- 
capped by our failure to convince peo- 
ple that such moves as we have made 
for disarmament, which I think are 
sound, are not merely maneuvers. It 
does us no good to say that these peo- 
ple are wrong and we are right, because 
we have to live with them somehow in 
the interest of peace. 

I am very doubtful whether we shall 
get very far by forcing Western Ger- 
many into a European setup with par- 
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ticipation in a European army, if the 
Germans believe that it means the per- 
manent division of Germany. That is 
a dangerous challenge to a legitimate 
interest in unity. I doubt that we shall 
get a very good European army as long 
as the people who are our best friends 
in Germany and respect democracy— 
the labor movement, for instance, and 
the Social Democrats—are rightly or 
wrongly skeptical of arms on these 
terms. 

If we have to think in terms of na- 
tional interest, which should be trans- 
muted into national responsibilities for 


us, we must remember that other na- 
tions also, especially some who have 
known deprivation of national pride, will 
want to think in terms of national in- 
terest, and our approaches to the larger 
unity must take account of that fact. 

In terms of a national program for 
the protection of our own interests to- 
gether with the interests of all who love 
plenty, peace, and freedom, our empha- 
sis should be on co-operative defense by 
methods appropriate to the cause we 
are defending, a crusade for disarma- 
ment, and a co-operative war on pov- 
erty. 


f 
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In Defense of International Law and Morality _ 


By A. H. FELLER 


NY reader of the now very popular 
Science Fiction wilt of course re- 
member that ever recurring scene in 
which a group of people are riding in a 
space rocket which is shot out of the 
gravitational sphere of the earth and is 
approaching the moon; at one point, al- 
ways very carefully defined by the sci- 
ence fiction writer, the passengers sud- 
denly find everything turned topsy- 
turvy. , 

Anyone who wants to know that feel- 
ing can spare himself the expense and 
discomfort of a rocket trip to the moon. 
All he needs to do is read or reread the 
literature and debates on foreign policy 
of the last few years. This is the sort 
of thing he will ind: 


~ 


REVERSAL OF VIEWS 


Almost from themoment of its birth, 
the United Nations has been belabored 
by some critics as a puny, ineffective 
creature, crippled by the veto, overrid- 
den by an antiquated conception of na- 
tional sovereignty, and incapable of in- 
fluencing the national policies of its 
member states. Now suddenly there is 
a whole new school of thought which 
pictures the United Nations as a mon- 
strous supergovernment, endowed with 
mighty powers of interference in the 
internal affairs of its members, and in- 
tent on hamstringing their freedom of 
action. 

For years the debating platforms in 
the legislative halls in the United States 
resounded with calls for the elimination 
or diminution of sovereignty and the 
immediate establishment of a world fed- 
eration or world government. Earnest 
committees drafted detailed constitu- 
tions for a new world order to be set up 


right away. One state legislature after 
another called for an amendment to the 
Constitution of this country to enable it 
to join the new order. Now suddenly 
there is a movement to do just the op- 
posite—to amend the United States 
‘Constitution to limit the normal and 
traditional treaty powers possessed and 
exercised since the foundation of this 
Republic. 

Only a little while ago, all our schol- 
ars were calling for increasing world 
community and strengthened collective 
security. Now we are told that we 
must look at power realities and must 
govern our foreign relations by exclusive 
devotion to the national interest. 

This rocket in which we seem to be 
riding is apparently not just shooting 
out into space. It is bobbing and weav- 
ing in addition. I think we are all get- 
ting slightly dizzy, and it is time we 
took our’ bearings before sense of di- 
rection is lost entirely. 


Basic FACTORS IN INTERNATIONAL 
POLITICS 


There are two basic intractable phe- 
nomena of international politics. First, 
the world consists of separate states, 
each of them desiring to maintain its 
national identity and develop its own 
social and economic order. These states 
are extraordinarily diverse in size, 
strength, racial composition, stage of 
economic development, religious and 
ideological background, and devotion 
to the cause of peace. But they are 
extraordinarily uniform in their adher- 


‘ence to the concept of sovereignty and 
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independence. Every one of them 
wants just that. The number of these 
sovereign states has increased in our 
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generation, and it will continue to in- 
crease for at least several decades. 
The second phenomenon is that the 
spread of the western technological sys- 
tem—the development of communica- 
tion and science, and particularly of the 
destructive capabilities of modern in- 
struments of war-—has rendered every 
one of these states incapable of living 
. in isolation. This is true of the largest 
states as well as of the smallest. More- 
Over, aS we are coming to learn more 
and more every month, belief in the 
possibility of progress through the con- 
scious development of human and ma- 
terial resources—belief which was once 
limited to western liberal thought—has 
broken through ancient incrustations to 
stir up the ambitions and ‘hopes of hun- 
dreds of millions in backward areas. 


Basic VALUE or UN. 


The establishment of the United Na- 
tions in 1945 was the most important 
attempt in history to reconcile these, 
two phenomena of disunity and unity, 
of sovereignty and community. The 
Charter was not the product of aca- 
demic .scholarship or visionary ideal- 
ism; nor was it an opiate brewed by 
narrow-minded and scheming politicians 
to deaden the people’s desire for true 
world government. It was drafted and 
adopted by the responsible representa- 
tives of the vast bulk of mankind. Its 
weaknesses are not due to lack of draft- 
ing skill or of devotion or of imagina- 


tion; they are for the most part inher-, 


ent in any practicable design for world 
order in the midst of world tension and 
conflict. 

Whether these weaknesses of detail 
were inevitable or avoidable, they can- 
not obscure these two major and en- 
' during accomplishments of the foun- 
ders: first, a statement of purposes and 
principles which set forth for the first 
time a universal creed of aspiration for 
peace, security, the betterment of life, 


and the fostering of human freedom; 
and, second, the creation of an institu- 
tion, universal in scope, organized to 
operate continuously on all problems of 
international concern. 


ENTER THE NEO-REALISTS 


These great contributions of the Char- 
fer have remained virtually unchal- 
lenged throughout the long debates 
which have been raging on the details 
of the structure and performance of 
the United Nations system. I find it a 
disturbing symptom of our present in- 
stability and unease that these prin- 
ciples are now being subjected to at 
least an indirect attack—and from a 
source from which I think we might 
expect something better. A number of 
scholars are telling us that the real 
trouble with American foreign policy is 
its reliance on what they call the “le- 
galistic-moralistic approach’’—a rather 
lengthy name for what we used to call 
idealism, In their view, foreign policy 
is essentially a struggle for power, 
waged by sovereign nations for politi- 
cal advantage, and they believe and tell 
us with great force that American for- 
eign policy has suffered from the mis- 
guided belief that this struggle for 
power can be suppressed by the accept- 
ance of some system of legal rules and 
restraints. 

The spokesmen for this new school, 
which we might call the neo-realist 
school, are among the finest minds, 
among the most accomplished scholars 
in political science, in this country. But 
I think it important to examine the 
premises on which they have built this 
doctrine; because I fear that the doc- 
trine, if readily accepted, may have 
fateful consequences for the future of 
the conduct of foreign relations. 


A WORLD-WIDE CONCEPT 


To begin with, it is a mystery to me 
why these able and sophisticated stu- 
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dents of diplomacy have fallen into the 
obvious error of assuming that preoc- 
cupation with international law and 
moral principles is a peculiarity of 
American foreign policy. In fact, most 
governments, certainly very many, have 
shared a similar, if not as intense or 
consistent, preoccupation. 

Just to take the beginning of this cen- 
tury, the Hague Conferences were not 
initiated by some American lawyer Sec- 
retary of State, but by the Czar of Rus- 
sia. The relations of Latin American 
states are replete with treaties and 
declarations proclaiming general prin- 
ciples of law and morality. It is true 
that a United States President pro- 
moted the League of Nations, but more 
than forty other states carried it for- 
ward for two decades when the United 
States backed away. And there is no 
evidence that it took much inducing by 
the United States to get the other fifty- 
nine members to join the United Na- 
tions, and more than a dozen additional 
states are trying very hard to become 
members of that organization. Ameri- 
cans may, I think, be proud of the sup- 
port and enthusiasm which many of 
them have been giving to the current 
efforts to create a wider European com- 
munity, but it is the farsighted states- 
men of Europe that are taking the prac- 
tical steps toward that end. 

As recently as November 1951, An- 
thony Eden, the Foreign Minister of a 
State whose foreign policy is not cus- 
tomarily thought to be afflicted with 
fuzzy-minded naïveté, said this: 


I am more than ever convinced that the 
nations of the world must submit to the 
rule of law and abide by it. Confidence 
can only be created and maintained on a 
basis of respect for international engage- 
ments. It is therefore the duty of all na- 
tions, as indeed it is their interest, to re- 
spect international authority and uphold it. 


And at this moment the people of the 


Netherlands, with centuries of experi- 
ence of diplomatic methods and bal- 
ance-of-power politics, are engaged in 
amending their constitution to provide 
for the primacy of international organi- 
zation and international law. 

The point is that historically all states 
except those which were or are openly 
predatory have professed belief in an 
international legal order and have nor- 
mally justified their actions on the -basis 
of legal principle. 


LIMITATIONS OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 


This is not to say that nations have 
always been sincere in their professions, 
or that the rules of international law 
have not frequently been broken. We 
know to our sorrow that they fre- 
quently have been broken. The notion 
that peace could be established forever 
by the simple proclamation of a world 
law owes its currency to enthusiastic 
laymen rather than to international law- 
yers. These latter have constantly 
stressed the fragmentary and primitive 
character of international law and the 
relatively subordinate role it can play 
in the conduct of international affairs 
in a world of sovereign states. 

For’ several centuries there has been 
an urge to extend the international legal 
system from the mundane matters deal- 
ing with the everyday relations between 
states to larger political conflicts. Law- 
yers have frequently cautioned against 
overambitious attempts to impose such 
wide-reaching legal restraints without a 
solution of the underlying economic and 
social problems and political and psy- 
chological tensions. They can only 
smile wryly when they are now told by 
one of the outstanding spokesmen of 
the neo-realists that the incomplete and 
modest system of international rules 
which we now have is a “legal strait 
jacket” impeding the assertion of legiti- 
mate national aspirations. 
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To FACILITATE PEACEFUL CHANGE 


-In truth, law is a conservative influ- 
ence tending toward stability and regu- 
larity.. And this has been and will con- 
tinue to be its major function in the in- 
ternational scene. At the same time, it 
has been the constant concern of inter- 
national lawyers to reconcile this stabi- 
lizing influence with the problem of 
peaceful change, precisely in order to 
enable the proper expression of legiti- 
mate national aspirations. This is one 
of the reasons for the creation of insti- 
tutional arrangements which can intro- 
duce the requisite flexibility into the 
legal order. 

There is a perfect case in point in the 
last few years—the handling of the 
question of Libia. Here a colonial 
people has been enabled to fulfill its 
national aspiration to independence 
through the legal and institutional 
mechanisms of a peace treaty and the 
action of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, and has done this with- 
out upheaval and with much less vio- 
lence than has ever before accompanied 
the birth of an independent state. This 
is an ideal example of the reconciliation 
of stability and change, of legal prin- 
ciple and national aspiration. 


WHENCE THE CONCEPT oF TOTAL WAR? 


This neo-realistic thesis, if I may call 
it that, which I have been describing, 
possesses a novelty in that it is urged 
that the extension of the rule of law is 
a positive danger to international life. 
I find this a very startling proposition, 
and it is supported by imputing to what 
is called the “legalistic approach” a 
number of hitherto unsuspected vices. 

The most serious charge is that this 
approach is responsible for the concept 
of total war and total victory. It is 
assumed, without proof, that this con- 
cept is a sort of American invention 
stemming from moral indignation over 


the failure of other nations to conform 
their behavior to American standards; 
in short, that Americans become so in- 
censed at the failure of other nations 
to be as nice as we are that when we go 
to war with them we desire to annihilate 
them. 

Surely it cannot be so soon forgotten 
that the concept of total war was first 
proclaimed by Imperial Germany in 
World War I and then by Nazi Ger- 
many in World War II. If the reaction 
of American and, one must add, Allied 
public opinion was a mistake, it must 
be laid to the character of the war initi- 
ated by the enemy, and not to a theo- 
retical moral basis which is peculiar to 
the American character. 

There is nothing inherent in legal 
principle that requires the imposition of 
the death penalty for all offenses; and 
there is nothing inherent in justified 
indignation against an aggressor state 
that compels war @ outrance and the 
total extinction of the aggressor. A 
sufficient contemporary illustration is 
the limited character of the United Na- 
tions effort to stem aggression in Korea. 


CRITERIA OF NATIONAL CONDUCT 


Basically, if I understand the neo- 
realists, they consider it inherently im- 
possible to judge the conduct of states 
by moral criteria. This is again as- 
sumed to be an American idea which, if 
I may quote one statement, considers it 
“implausible that people should have 
positive aspirations and ones that they 
regard as legitimate, more important to 
them than the peacefulness and orderli- 
ness of international life.’ And one 
spokesman finds “a profound and neg- 
lected truth,” to use his words, in the 
dictum of Hobbes that “there is neither 
morality nor law outside the state.” 

With all due respect, I feel that these 
remarks do less than justice either to 
Americans or to other peoples. For 
many centuries, men have considered 
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political communities subject to moral 
standards of one sort or another. The 
notion of the inherent amorality of state 
conduct introduced by Machiavelli is an 
aberration, and not an immutable truth. 
The criteria by which the conduct of 
states may be judged are not necessarily 
always the same as those by which we 
judge the conduct of individuals, and 
the procedure and organs of judgment 
must be different. 

Moreover, an international order must 
obviously take account of the relative 
dispositions of power and the natural 
limitations of law and sanction. The 
administration of such an order entails 
many compromises and much painstak- 
ing adjustment of conflicting interests 
which lie outside the legal realm. In 
that respect it is different in degree, not 
in kind, from any domestic order, where 
law and principle also have their defi- 
nite limitations. 


DIPLOMACY AND INTERNATIONAL | 
ORGANIZATION 


There is a tendency in these scholars 
to lump together in one concept legal- 
moral principles and the institutional 
framework for international action; and 
these two things, when lumped together, 
are opposed to what are considered to 
be the tried-and-true methods of old- 
fashioned diplomacy. 

Now, there is no basic incompatibility 
between the methods of diplomacy and 
the institutions of an international or- 
ganization. Conferences and treaties 
are as much a part of diplomatic tech- 
nique as are private meetings of diplo- 
mats and the carrying of dispatches be- 
tween capitals by couriers. When the 
United Nations deals with a political 
problem, as for instance Palestine or 
Kashmir or numerous others that I 
might mention, it seeks solutions which 
are compatible with power realities, and 
it operates through a whole range of 
techniques from private negotiation to 


‘ macy” and “national interest.” 


full-dress debate before television cam- 
eras. 

It has been said that the legalistic 
belief, the idealistic belief as we have 
previously called it, refuses to take the 
awkward conflicts of national interest 
and deal with them on their merits with 
a view to finding the solutions which 
are least unsettling to the stability of 
international life, but that it tries to 
find some formal criteria of a juridical 
nature which can define permissible be- 
havior. 

I suppose that what is meant by a 
statement of this kind is some sort of 
simple, formalistic notion like the Kel- 
logg-Briand Pact, in which in one sen- 
tence all governments on earth under- 
took to outlaw war as an instrument of 
national policy. Certainly this reproach 
could not be applied against such an 
organization as the United Nations, 
which has devoted its energies to pre- 
cisely what is recommended—the solu- ` 
tion of awkward conflicts on their mer- 
its. And anyone who has followed the 
proceedings of the United Nations 
knows that that is not easy, and that 
frequently failure will come where suc- 
cess has been fought for. 

It can hardly be discreditable to the 
United Nations system that, in trying 
to find solutions to these awkward con- 
flicts, it also operates with some regard 
for a statement of principles subscribed 
to by all the nations as their common 
objective and aspiration. 


OBJECTIVE OF DIPLOMACY 


To my mind, the basic fault with this 
neo-realistic approach is that it offers 
nothing in place of moral principles— 
nothing, that is, but a return to “diplo- 
What 
do these mean? “Diplomacy” is merely 
a procedure. It has no more substan- 
tive content than “speaking” or “writ- 
ing.” The techniques of negotiation or 
persuasion are only a minor part of the 
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problem of the conduct of foreign af- 
fairs. J think it is very important for 
us to train our young men to knew these 
techniques; but the heart of the prob- 
lem is the question of objective—to 
what ends are we going ‘to utilize diplo- 
matic resources? 

I certainly am not one of those who 
would decry the pursuit of the national 
interests as selfish or petty. A sound 
domestic economy, firmness in the pro- 
tection of legitimate rights abroad, and 
the maintenance of strength to ward off 
attack are essential to national survival. 
But we cannot advance a concept of 
national interest abroad without some 
ideal standard and at the same time 
convince others that our purposes are 
beyond reproach. 

A majestic procession of great Ameri- 
cans, most of whom have been law- 
yers, have been the idealists of foreign 
_ policy. To mention only some of these 
names, there are Root, Wilson, Stimson, 
Hughes, Franklin Roosevelt, Hull, Van- 
denberg. These men were quite clear 
that the national interest of their coun- 
try could be served, and served well, by 
asserting the influence of the United 
States for the maintenance and exten- 
sion of law and justice They were 
neither so naive nor so unrealistic as 
to ignore the significance of power in 
world affairs. They realized that the 
position of a nation in the world can- 
not be measured only in terms of the 
size of its armed forces. Without power, 
a nation may be impotent; without a 
moral standard respected by other peo- 
ples, it becomes the focus of hostility 
and fear. 


Two POINTS CONCEDED 


We certainly need to take to heart’ 


two lessons which these recent discus- 
sions have very ‘properly read to us. 
One is that we must dispel a notion un- 
fortunately all too prevalent among us, 
that a single formula-slogan like “world 


law,” “international organization,” or 
“disarmament” can solve the interna- 
tional puzzle. Our “realistic” scholars 
will forgive me, I hope, if I suggest that 
many of their readers will have gained 
the impression that they also have put 
forward a formula-slogan under such 
rubrics as “diplomacy” and “national 
interest.” i 

The second lesson, and a very proper 
one, is that the empty mouthing of 
moral concepts without sincerity or in- 
tention to implement them can stultify 
a national policy. On this point there 
can be no shadow of disagreement. 


A NECESSARY CONCEPT 


At the same time I must state my deep 
conviction that for the long run, the 
‘Jegalistic-moralistic approach,” awk- 
ward as those words sound, applied 
sincerely and with a realistic regard for 
its short-term limitations, will perforce 
remain the highroad of a decent and ef- 
fective foreign policy. And it is only 
in this way that we shall preserve our 
balance and our sense of direction. 

There are some who would have us 
believe that by following this road we 
make ourselves “‘slaves of the concepts 
of international law and morality.” 
This is an extraordinary underestima- 
tion of the larger aims of foreign policy. 
The peoples will never believe that true 
and enduring world peace can be 
achieved without the eventual creation 
of a world order based on law and 
morality. In my view, they are per- 
fectly right in their belief A foreign 
policy devoted to the careful adjust- 
ment of power interests by professional 
diplomats may work for a time in a 
limited sphere, but it will never retain 
the allegiance of the mass of people 
who yearn for a better world. 


U.N. Emsopres Man’s Broap DESIRES 


In practical terms, the issue comes 
down to support of the United Nations 


a 
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idea and of the regional organizations 


which have recently been created along . 


the same lines. The nations of the 
world have committed themselves to the 
Charter, and the United States is in the 
forefront. While the preservation and 
advancement of the national interest 
must be a cardinal aim of any foreign 
policy, the upholding of the United Na- 
tions and of the regional arrangements 
consistent with the Charter is an in- 
tegral part of the national interest of 
every peace-loving state. 

The Charter is no mere casual by- 
product of an American desire for 
“juridical tidiness.” It is the embodi- 
ment of the deeply felt desires and 
needs of millions of people everywhere 
for peace, economic well-being, and re- 
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spect for the development of human 
personality. -These are just as signifi- 
cant as, perhaps more so than, the 
often ephemeral interests and spheres 
of influence so beloved by traditional 
diplomacy. 

The United Nations system has its 
share of shortcomings and mistakes. 
Those voices which have criticized it 
have“in the main demanded a better 
instrumentality, a surer and quicker 
way for attaining the same objectives. 
The objectives themselves are the com- 
mon ground of mankind’s, will for sur- 
vival with decency. It is the task of 
diplomacy so to conduct the adjust- 
ment of affairs between nations as to 
move toward the accomplishment of 
these goals. 
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National Interest and Nationai Responsibility 


By C. B. MARSHALL 


Y assignment calls for me to re- 

late the national interest to the 
problems of the United States in the 
present: world situation. x 


THE NATIONAL INTEREST 
A VALID CONCEPT 


Let me comment first on that phrase, 
“the national interest.” 

Only a few years ago the economic 
interpretation of virtually everything 
was in vogue. Writers of considerable 
repute were fobbing off the significance 
of the national interest as a factor in 
foreign policy, interpreting it as merely 
a façade to conceal special interests 
and to deceive the public. 

The return of the phrase to respect- 
able parlance, indicating the recognition 
of a valid national interest paramount 
over particular interests, is a gain for 
straight thinking. 

Often a decision in foreign policy is 
inseparable from the question of the 
domestic consequences of the decision. 
It is necessary in such an instance to 
recognize that our national destiny in a 
world of many nations is more impor- 
tant than the domestic: group interests 
affected by the‘decision. In settling 
questions of conflict between the neces- 
sities of national security and group in- 
terests, the idea of national interest is 
valid and essential. 

The phrase, moreover, indicates a 
step away from the utopianism be- 
clouding too much the discussion of in- 
ternational affairs in the sequel to both 
World War I and World War H. 

Nations do have interests. In some 
instances their interests coincide with 
the interests of other nations. Some- 
times interests of different nations har- 
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` compromise on interests 


monize without coinciding. Sometimes 
they differ, but not incompatibly. Some- 
times they are mutually exclusive. Out 
of these variations comes the real na- 
ture of international life. It is useless 
to try to ignore this by talk about 
global harmony and the -universal state. 
Such talk, while edifying to those who 
like it, only hinders—it does not help—- 
the handling of world problems. 

So it is good to hear people talk about 
international problems again in terms 
of national interests rather than in the 
abstractions of world government and 
world law. 

Indeed, it would be a blessed thing 
if all differences among nations could 
be translated into differences of interest 
alone and not differences of basic pur- 
pose and principle. It is unselfish to 
It is unseemly 
to compromise on one’s principles. 

Here I myself stray off into utopian- 
ism of another sort. The world is no- 
where near that stage of adjustment 
where all national differences can be 
dealt with as solely differences of in- 
terest, and the coming of that day is too 
remote for prediction. 


WEAKNESSES OF NATIONAL 
INTEREST IDEA 


I have said enough in praise of the 
idea of national interest; now let me 
say some things in criticism. 

The usefulness and significance of the 
phrase are limited. It begs more ques- 
tions than it answers. 

In appraising the significance of the 
national interest, I must distinguish be- 
tween instances in which the decision 
turns on weighing our world position as 
a nation against the claims of particu- 
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lar domestic interests, and instances in 
which the issue lies simply between dif- 
ferent lines of action in the foreign field. 

I know of no case of the latter char- 
acter in which the settlement of an 
issue of our national policy in the line 
of responsibility would have been facili- 
tated by injecting the question: Shall 
we or shall we not'try to serve the na- 
tional interest? The question in the 
arena of responsibility in handling an 
issue involving foreign policy alone is 
not whether, but how, to serve the na- 
tional interest. That involves the ques- 
tion of what is the national interest in 
a particular situation. 

Indeed, I understand that between 
and among Republicans and Democrats 
this year there are considerable differ- 
ences as to what is the national inter- 
est and how to serve it. Anyway, I 
have never heard Republicans or Demo- 
crats argue about whether the national 
interest should be served. 

The question of serving the national 
interest is always a subtle and complex 
one in real situations. I am sure all of 
the following things are clearly in our 
national interest: to avoid war; to pre- 
serve our institutions; to have strong 
allies; to avoid inflation; to have a 


prosperous civilian economy; to find - 


common grounds ‘on which to stand 
with the various nations which have 
newly come to responsibility; to pre- 
Serve our access to strategic waterways 
and vital raw materials; to protect the 
property and safety of our nationals 
abroad. I could extend this list by 
dozens of items. 

Now, any ‘matter of foreign policy 
pertaining only to the realization of 
one of those items would not present an 
issue at all. No one would have to 
work his brains overtime on it. No 
series of exhaustive meetings would 
have to be held. No protracted debate 
about the nuances and contradictions 
would be necessary. In such an in- 


stance the policy decision would crys- 
tallize spontaneously. 

In any practical question presenting 
a real issue, the national interest has 
several aspects. Indeed, there are many 
national interests, not just one. The 
difficulties arise.in the conflict of one 
interest with another—for example, in 
the clash of the interest in peace with 
the interest in preserving national insti- 
tutions, in the clash of the interest in 
having a strong defense with the inter- 
est in having a strong civilian economy, 
or in the clash of the interest in pre- 
serving access to a waterway with the 
interest in eliciting the adherence of an- 
other country to one’s cause. 

I trust I have made my point of the 
inconclusiveness of the national interest 
as a guide in any particular policy 
problem. 

Beyond that, I believe the concept of 
national interest is inadequate and mis- 
leading even as a broad concept on 
which to found a policy. It seems to 
me that a more appropriate guiding 
principle is the idea of responsibility. 
This is a very different sort of idea. I 
want to devote the rest of this article 
to the contrast between national inter- 
est and responsibility and ta examina- 
tion of the idea of responsibility as it 
enlightens our present problems. 

First I want to discuss our, special 
role in the world today. 


APPROACHES TO WORLD PROBLEMS 


The great political issues of our time 
revolve around rival approaches to the 
handling of the problems growing out 
of such circumstances peculiar to mod- 
ern times as the massing of peoples—. 
their expanded numbers and their in- 
creased concentration; the sharpening of 
the clash between cultures due largely 
to awakened consciousness of the dis- 
parities in well-being between peoples 
in relation to the advance or lag of pro- 
duction techniques; and the destruc- 
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tiveness of modern war due both to the 
concentration of industry and popula- 
tion and to the greater inherent efficacy 
of modern weapons—their huge lethal 
power and the capability for distance 
and stealth in attack. 

One approach would exploit these cir- 
cumstances for the purpose of widening 
the scope and strengthening the. foun- 
dations of a monopoly of political power. 
The other approach: seeks to compose 
clashes of interest and to work out pat- 
terns of accommodation. The differ- 
ence between these two approaches may 
be expressed as the difference between 
organized. conflict and conflict organ- 
ized. The legitimate question of poli- 
tics is not how to eliminate conflicts of 
interest—-a utopian concept—but how 
to organize society so that conflicts can 
be adjusted rather than fought out. 

This difference in approach is brought 
to bear both within and among nations. 
The lines of difference are intertwined 
‘and subtle, for the lines along which 
great issues form are never as sharp as 
a razor. , 


POSITION OF THE SovIET UNION 


In so far as the issue has crystallized 
among nations, however, the Soviet Un- 
ion stands clearly as the champion of 
the first approach. 

Internal political circumstances cast 
the Soviet Union in that role. It is 
ruled by tyrants, who reached the seat 
of power through conspiracy and, hav- 
ing achieved power, have not dared to 
risk their hold on it by resort to a 
valid procedure of consent. They have 
remained conspirators after becoming 
governors, combining the usages of con- 
spiracy with the prerogatives of the 
state. Both at home and in the world 
at large, the conspiracy that walks like 
a state requires tension and conflict to 
maintain its grip. In the service of this 
purpose it employs a doctrine empha- 


sizing the patterns of conflict—class 
war, subversion, and the like. 

This rule is established over a great 
range, commanding great resources in 
people and materials. Huge military 
forces.at its disposal are deployed in po- 
sitions bearing on northern and central 
Europe, the eastern Mediterranean, the 
Middle East, southeastern Asia, the Re- 
public of Korea, and Japan. The So- 
viet Union has auxiliaries in the form 
of embryonic governments under the 
guise of domestic political groups in 
territories beyond its imperium. The 
Soviet, power is such that no combina- 
tion of nations adequate to cope with 
it is conceivable without the support 
and participation of the United States. 


‘ POSITION OF THE UNITED STATES 


The United States thus finds itself in 
the position of leadership among peo- 
ples which prefer to work out a method 
of handling the problems of our times 
alternative to the pattern offered by the 
Soviet Union and which are impeded in 
this effort by Soviet opposition. A fail- 
ure to exercise this leadership, would 
almost certainly result in a world power 
situation endangering the survival of 
our constitutional values. These are 
the values expressed in the Preamble of 
our Constitution. I do not doubt that 
you know them all, but let me enumer- 
ate them anyway. 

The first, is the perfection of our 
Union, the concept of a nation with 
steadily growing public values. 

Second comes the idea of justice—of 
power subjected to standards superior 
to the mere attainment of the ends of 
power. 

Third in the enumeration is domestic 
tranquillity, conveying the idea of a 
nation at peace with itself, a nation 
where issues can be decided by reason, 
by discussion, by compromise. 

Then we come to the common de- 
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fense—the protection of the nation from 
penetration from the outside. 

The idea of the general welfare is an- 
other of the values set forth. It em- 
bodies the idea of a government which 
serves and is not master, which is ac- 
countable to all of its people as con- 
trasted to a government which serves 
the exclusive interest of a dominant 
group. 

Finally we have the blessings of lib- 


erty—the. situation in which each per- 


son can make choices for himself re- 
garding his life, the life of his children, 
his religion, and his thoughts. 

The fundamental and enduring pur- 
pose of our foreign policy is to main- 
tain in the world circumstances favor- 
able to the continued vitality of these 
values in the United: States. 

I want to.stress the novelty in the 
American consciousness of the responsi- 
bilities which the present world situa- 
tion imposes. 


DEVELOPMENT OF OUR POWER 


Our power, whence come our respon- 
sibilities, has three main foundations: 
position, political strength, and eco- 
nomic resourcefulness. The circum- 
stances surrounding the development of 
each of these were such as to conceal 
their eventual implications. 

The diffusion of power among several 
nations of great magnitude provided the 
relatively stable and protective situa- 
tion which enabled the Americans to 
move onward from an Atlantic beach- 
head to become a continental nation, 
singular among the-great powers in that 
it lies in both the Northern and West- 
ern Hemispheres, faces on both the At- 
lantic and the Pacific, and stretches 
from the tropics to the Arctic. 

The same circumstances enabled the 
Americans to preserve and mature a 
government based on stipulated prin- 
ciples of accountability and freedom. 
Their purpose in doing this was purely 


domestic. The strength of the govern- 
ment thus established is one of the 
great political facts of our time, impor- 
tant for all the globe. 

The Americans developed a , fecund 
agriculture and a productive industry, 
both without equal, through the ex- 
pansion of an internal market. That 
circumstance concealed from them the 
eventual world importance that Ameri- 
can economic strength would have. 

Some sixty years ago Lord: Bryce de- 
scribed the United States as living ‘‘in 
a world of peace” and as “safe from 
attack, safe’'even from menace.” Such 
was the national situation in the his- 
toric past, when the United States was 
a remote and intermittent factor in the 
ratios of world power and when Ameri- 
cans were concerned almost exclusively 
with the problems of their. own national 
development. Lord Bryce added: “For 
the present at least—it may not always 
be so—America sails upon a summer 
sea.” 


RESPONSIBILITY WITH Loss 
OF FREEDOM 


Within ‘a lifetime the summer sea 
vanished. The world frontiers closed. 
Two world wars were fought. Germany 
and Japan were eclipsed in defeat. 
Other great powers suffered relative de- 
clines. Patterns of empire were sun- 
dered. Many erstwhile dependencies at- 
tained sovereignty. Revolutionary com- 
munism established a power base. Two 
nations emerged into positions of pri- 
mary magnitude—the United States as 
one and the Soviet adversary the other. 

So great an accession of responsibility 
in so brief ‘a span has placed great 
moral tests on this nation. 

One diffculty arises from the sense, 
as expressed recently by former Chan- 
cellor Robert M. Hutchins of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, that “this country 
has been thrust against its will into a 
position of world leadership.” True, no 
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referendum on the issue whether or not 
to be a nation of such wide responsi- 
bilities was ever held. The choice was 
made unconsciously in many decisions 
of our past. We were thrust ahead not 
against but by our wills. The choice is 
none the less binding for having been 
made in unawareness of the conse- 
quences. 

Here we have a paradox—an acces- 
sion to great power accompanied by a 
sense of deprivation of freedom. 


oe 
RESPONSIBILITY WITH Loss 
OF EFFECTIVENESS 


We feel that paradox in another way. 
In our historic past we viewed our role 
as that of standing normally aloof from 
the power balance whose benefits we en- 
joyed. At most, we would entertain 
the idea of throwing in our weight only 
momentarily to re-establish the balance 
whenever it might break down in gen- 
eral war. We regarded our role as like 
that of a pedestrian who might choose 
to vary his solitary walks by intermit- 
tently riding with others, without fore- 
closing himself from choosing to walk 
alone again.  ' 

Now that is changed. Our power 
makes our interposition essential to the 
preservation of the causes with which 
our interests lie. We must go along 
with others if we are to keep others 
with whom to go along. Our power is 
the basis of our essentiality, and our 
essentiality compels us to replace our 
historic sense of freedom by a new con- 
sciousness of responsibility. 

While losing a sense of freedom, we 
lose also a sense of effectiveness. In 
the era when we stood normally aloof 
from the balance of power, our deci- 
sion to become a world factor for a sea- 
son had drastic and immediate results 
in redressing the balance. Now, by hav- 
ing become permanently involved in pre- 
serving the balance, we are no longer 
vouchsafed the opportunity to alter the 


situation dramatically and radically by 
sudden action. 

This leaves for us the exacting course 
of seeking a solution in the long pull 
through persistent effort to make the 
best of the situation stage by stage in 
the knowledge that such is the only 
way of making the situation better. 


Our Portcy or CONTAINMENT 


Let us look for a moment at the for- 
eign policy which this situation imposes. 
It gives us no promise of arrival at 
some calculable moment at which we 
can say that all our troubles are behind 
us, that everything henceforth will be 
tidy and easy, and that we have crossed 
the one last river. 

I said this to a group of Texans with 
whom I was discussing our national 
policy recently. One of them asked me 
whether I actually thought coexistence 
with the Soviet Union was possible. 
That is a curious question. It makes 
a matter of speculation out of some- 
thing known to be true. Coexistence 
with the Soviet Union is not simply 
possible; it is a fact. Coexistence with 
a great power that tries to lead a double 
life as state and as conspiracy is vexa- 
tious, certainly, but it is preferable to 
the tragedy of general war and its se- 
quel, whichever side might win. 

Our policy seeks to avoid the tragedy 
of war, to abate the difficulties of co- 
existence by correcting the circum- 
stances affording special advantage to 
the adversafy, and to work with other 
nations as best we can to guide inter- 
national life toward the patterns of 
conduct preferable to us. This policy, 


„often called the policy of containment, 


is sometimes criticized as if it aimed 
for a protracted, static confrontation— 
a sort of perpetually frozen status quo. 

Such perpetual equilibrium is foreign 
to the processes of history. . The policy 
is based upon no assumption of arrest- 
ing change. It rests rather upon the 


assumption that the factors of position, 
population, talents, resources, and moral 
values redound to the ultimate advan- 
tage of the side of our interests, and 
that in the long pull it will be the ad- 
versary who must adjust his purposes. 
This is not a foregone conclusion. 
What we and our friends do will be an 
essential factor in determining the out- 
come. This is no cause for disquiet. 
History presents no foregone conclu- 
sions. I know of no way to formulate 
a policy that will absolve us from the 


subsequent necessity of exercising reso- 


lution and restraint and paying the 
costs, whatever they may be. 


How THE Porticy WORKS 


The policy works along three general 
lines. 

The first is to make coexistence more 
tolerable. This calls for improving our 
armed strength and that of the nations 
standing with us and combining them 


more effectively through a system of © 


` alliances; for helping the depleted and 
dislocated economies of our friends to 
regain a healthy level of activity and 
for helping the economically lagging 
countries to improve their production 
methods; for widening the area of 
peace by bringing the former enemy 
countries, Japan and Western Germany, 
back into collaboration with other coun- 
tries, 

The second line is to prevent serious 
deteriorations in the conditions of co- 
existence by avoiding losses in areas of 
sharp political conflict. 

The third general line relates to the 
development of international usages and 
institutions of responsibility as instru- 
ments of free collaboration among na- 
tions instead of the collaboration by 
intimidation offered by the adversary. 

To succeed in these endeavors will 
require the collaboration of others. 
They will not work along with us solely 
on the basis of our national interest. 
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The collaboration must be founded on 
an identity among their interests and 
ours. The primary responsibility for 
discovering and developing that identity 
of interests is ours because we are in 
the position of greatest strength. 


THe MEANING OF RESPONSIBILITY ` 


This is not a simple responsibility. 

It is irksome and expensive, and con- 
tains no easy formula for complete suc- 
cess in a stipulated interval. 
' The policy of responsibility lacks the 
simplicity (here I use the word “sim- 
plicity” in the sense of Proverbs 1: 22) 
of the counsel of unlimited violence, a 
counsel based: on the fallacy of trying 
to reduce all problems of power to the 
limits of the problems of force. 

The policy lacks the utopian tidiness 
of the dream of solution by world gov- 
ernment. 

It lacks the traditional ring of the 
counsel of solution by default, by which 
I mean the idea of confining our se- 
curity to this hemisphere—a counsel 
put forth by some claiming the mantle 
of statesmanship even though the for- 
mula on which it rests contains a fallacy 
recognizable to any schoolboy familiar 
with solid geometry. The fallacy in- 
heres in this: Two points on the same 
sphere can never be farther than a 
hemisphere apart; hence the whole 
world lies in the same hemisphere’ with 
us, 

The policy based on the principle of 
responsibility lacks the crisp appeal of 
a phrase like “the national interest.” 
It involves this paradox—that we can 
serve our national interest in these 
times only by a policy which transcends 
our national interest. This is the mean- 
ing of responsibility. 


TEE BURDEN OF FREEDOM 


No nation could ask more of history 
than the privilege of coming to great re- 
sponsibility. To satisfy our American 
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professions of the values of competition, 
we have at hand one of the most exact- 
ing contests in ideas ever experienced. 
To test our faith in freedom, we have 
abundant opportunity to make choices 
of action that will profoundly affect the 
course of human affairs. To test our 
devotion to values, we have the oppor- 
tunity not simply to proclaim them but 
actually to support them by gifts and 
deeds and perseverance. 

This juncture in our experience is 
not comforting for those who take the 
utopian approach to international prob- 
lems--those who remind one of Kip- 


ling’s lines: 


Thinking of beautiful things we know; 


‘Dreaming of deeds that we mean to do, 


All complete, in a minute or two— ` 
Something noble, and grand and good, 
Won by merely wishing we could. ` 


I recall the words opening one of 
Christina Rossetti’s poems: 


Does the road lead uphill all the way? 
Yes, to the very end. 


That is the road which a great and 
responsible nation must tread. It is an 
uphill road all the way. For Americans 
who do not mind walking that kind of 
a road, this is not a time for misgiving, 
but a great time in which to live. 
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The Bases of Peace 


By ALES BEBLER 


S the representative of the country 

which has, since the end of World 
War II, had a coalition government led 
by a Communist party, I think I am 
well entitled to start my statement with 
the contention that differences in ide- 
ologies or in the social structure of 
states are not the reason for interna- 
tional troubles in our day. 


Unirormity Not NECESSARY 


I consider and we do consider that 
the very widespread opinion in the West 
and more particularly in this country 
that the trouble is with Russian Com- 
munism is absolutely wrong. It is 
wrong not only because Russia is, in 
our opinion, not Communist, but pri- 
marily because it implies that peace is 
possible only if all nations embrace one 
and the same ideology. 

There has never been a time when all 
nations had parallel ideologies and simi- 
Jar social structures; and it will be an 
extremely long time—possibly a few 
centuries—before the entire world will 
be on the same economic and social 
level and have, in the main, similar po- 
litical and philosophical opinions. 

Now, can we postpone a lasting peace 
in the world for several centuries? I 
think you will all agree that we must 
try to make peace, and a stable peace, 
right now; because the world has be- 
come so small and the destiny of na- 
tions so closely connected that we can 
have no more local wars without the 
perpetual danger of world wars. The 
two world wars of our time are precisely 
the best proof that the world has be- 
come small, and that it is essential for 
mankind, if it wants to survive, to make 
peace right now, and avoid new world 
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wars which might destroy humanity. 

Therefore my conclusion is that we 
must make peace despite the diversity 
of nations, including ‘the diversity of 
ideologies; and I contend that this is 
possible. 

We have had peaceful epochs in the 
world with a diversity of ideologies; we 
have also had wars and conquest -with 
all kinds of ideological flavor and color. 
We have had conflicts from the time of 
the Egyptian Pharaohs to that of the 
modern conquerors, with all kinds of 
ideologies. We have found that every 
ideology can be stretched so as to cover 
and justify conquest. 

We have had armed expansion of 
Islam at one time, and we have today 
absolutely peaceful Islamic states. We 
have had Christian crusades, and we 
have today very peaceful Christian 
states. We have had only one point in. 
common in a foreign policy of war, the 
point being conquest itself, the reasons 
for which may have been extremely dif- 
ferent. We could never analyze all the 
reasons, artificial and real, which have 
Jed nations to seek conquest; for it 
would be too late to save peace before 
we finished that analysis. 


FIGHT Not DIVERSITY BUT. 
EXPANSIONISM. 


We have to find a way to save peace 
today in the world as it stands. Thé 
first thing to do is to embrace the thesis 
that we should not try to create uni- 
formity in the world, that we should 
not try to do away with ideologies or 
social systems or political institutions 
that we dislike. We must discard the 
idea that any nation, however right it 
may later prove to have been at a cer- 
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tain moment, is entitled to impose its 
ideology or its political institutions on- 
any other country. This idea leads to 
advocacy of preventive wars against so- 
called dangerous ideologies. In our 
time there is no such thing as a preven- 
tive war. There is' war or there is 
peace. 

What, then, is the trouble? What 
and how must we fight in order to pre- 
serve peace? We have simply to fight 
all kinds of expansionist tendencies, be 
they covered by one or another ide- 
ology. We have to avoid, to combat, 
to restrict, to contain as you say in this 
country, expansionist tendencies, so as 
to bring to reason those who want to 
expand, irrespective of their arguments 
for expansion. 

There is another argument that dif- 
ferences of ideologies are not the trou- 


ble, the proof being very close to my 


heart, because it concerns my country. 
We have had long disputes with one 
of our neighbors, with the greatest .of 
our immediate neighbors, Italy, about 
Trieste. You have read this story dur- 
ing the last few weeks very often. But 
the situation did not originate in the 
last few weeks, or even after the last 
war. It is a very old story, and one of 
the morhents when it was most burn- 
ing was the time immediately after the 
First World War. 

’ Historians examining the situation in 
1920 will find that Italy and Yugo- 
slavia had exactly the same ideologies, 
exactly the same social, economic, and 
political institutions. Both countries 
had pretty much classic forms of the 
free enterprise system, as you call it. 
Both were monarchies with parliaments, 
and with governments responsible to 
those. parliaments. Now what was the 
reason for this dispute about Trieste? 
It was .expansionism. Whose expan- 
sionism? you may ask. I will tell you 
a story which you may not know. 
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History oF DISPUTE WITH ITALY 


In the First World War, Italy vacil- 

lated about which camp to join, be- 
cause she recognized the possibility of 
conquest through the victorious group. 
In 1915 she found that the price the 
Allies were ready to pay for Italy’s 
entry into the war was high enough, 
and she signed a secret pact in London 
with Great Britain, France, and Czarist 
Russia. In this document those three 
powers promised Italy some southern 
provinces of Austria-Hungary. 
' When the end of the war came Italy 
asked for her pound of flesh, and it 
turned out to be not Austria-Hungary 
but Yugoslavia; because meanwhile the 
idea of the self-determination of peo- 
ples, which was one of President Wil- 
son’s Fourteen Points, had become im- 
portant. In fact, it was so important 
that the shaping of the new Europe at 
Versailles was supposed to be accord- 
ing to ethnic borders, borders of lan= 
guages and of nationalities. And here 
was Italy with a paper asking for part 
of Yugoslav soil, all of Dalmatia, and 
all of Istria, in addition to Trieste, a 
bilingual city. 

A compromise was finally reached, 
and the principle of self- determination 
of nations was not entirely sacrificed. 
It was sacrificed only to the extent of 
approximately 50 per cent. Half of 
what Italy was demanding was given to 
it, and the other half was included in 
Yugoslavia. 

The trouble started again when Italy 
occupied Fiume, which was not to be 
hers, when she claimed the greater part 
Of the Balkans under Mussolini and oc- 
cupied Albania so as to have a position 
in the Balkans, and waged war on 
Hitler’s side against Yugoslavia. Dal- 
matia was foremost in the mind of 
Rome under Mussolini and before Mus- 
solini, and unfortunately we find it so 
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again today. Officially, Italy claims 
only Trieste and Zone B of the Free 
Territory of Trieste; but the press— 


not only the opposition press attack-, 


ing the government, but thé press of 
the leading party, the Christian Demo- 
cratic party of Signor de Gasperi— 
again dwells on Dalmatia and even 
Albania. It speaks of the Yugoslavs 
as barbarians who should be driven 
away from Dalmatia, from the shores of 
the all-Roman Adriatic Sea. 


x 


THE EXPANSIONIST SPIRIT . 


This spirit in Italy is unfortunately 
an expansionist spirit. We are sorry for 
it. We are sorry because this spirit be- 
comes so virulent at times. We under- 
stand that the ups and downs and the 
noise made in Italy about this question 
are connected with internal problems. 
We know quife well that the noise made 
in 1948 was connected with the general 
elections; and the noise is swelling to- 
day because again there are elections 
in Italy—at the moment communal, but 
with provincial and ana elections 
following. 

The question is, Why should Italian 
political leaders compete among them- 
selves in such a way, demanding for- 
eign soil? Could they not compete and 
have ideas on how to improve relations 
with a neighbor? 

We are sorry, on the other hand, that 
the great western powers gave in, to a 
certain extent, to these Italian politi- 
cians. In 1948, when the noise was so 
great because of the elections, a paper 
was signed by the three great western 
powers—Great Britain, France;.and the 
United States—to the effect that the 
entire Free Territory of Trieste should 
be given to Italy and not remain a free 
territory as’ established by the peace 
treaty in 1946. l 

Again today, with a clamor of voices 


\ 


from Italy, we see the three western 
powe®s calling a conference in London, 
sitting around the table with Italy dis- 
cussing Trieste and seeking a solution 
to the Trieste issue; but Yugoslavia 
was not invited to that conference. It 
is forgotten that Yugoslavia was an 
ally in this part of the world, that it 
fought on the side of the Allies through- 
out the war, that it lost about 11 per 
cent of its population in the war, and 
that material damages amount to more 
than $40 billion. It was an ally that 
really lost relatively most heavily in 
World War II, both materially and in 
human lives. 

It is forgotten that Italy’s expansion- 
ism is extremely dangerous today. It is 
dangerous because the entire world is 
faced with the problem of how to pre- 
serve peace in the face of the expan- 
sionism of one of the greatest powers of 
our time, and the relations of the world 
outside the reach of this power should 
be as amicable as possible. 

It is forgotten that such tensions 
should at all costs be avoided, and they 
can be avoided for a long period only 
if expansionist tendencies are repressed. 
If you yield to this expansionist tend- 
ency of Italy, you will have more and 
newer claims. Once expansionism is 
appeased, as you say in this country, 
you know how appetites grow, and we 
never know where it will stop. 

I have said that we all need unity 
because we are faced with the expan- 
sionist tendency of one of the greatest 
powers in the world today, the Soviet 
Union. The question is, How shall we 
face this danger? 


PREPARATION FOR DEFENSE 


When I: say simply what is gener- 
ally said, solidarity, keeping together, 
preparations for defense, I always feel 
that an American audience may think, 
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the victory of justice. 
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“Well, it is very easy for you Euro- 
peans to speak about solidarity, be- 
cause we are the ones who pay. We 
pay and you only receive.” I wish to 
point out that in the two great wars of 
our time, Europe has had to pay a 
higher price than the United States for 
Furthermore, 
our present sacrifices in Europe are 
relatively higher and our standard of 
living suffers more because of our de- 
fense preparations than yours. My 
colleague from Great Britain has given 
a few examples of this,’ and I will give 
one from my own country. We are 
sacrificing today for defense 23 per 
cent, not of our national budget, but of 
our national income. We have a stand- 
ing army far greater than such a rela- 
tively undeveloped country should have, 
because it is close to being beyond our 
material possibilities; but still we have 
to maintain it. 

Again, it may be Said, “You do what 
you are doing for your own defense. 
You do not care what happens to others. 
You would do it whether we assisted or 
not, whether we were interested or not. 
You do this quite alone for yourselves.” 
My contention is that this also is not 
quite true. If the one who is in the 
front line is well prepared, he serves 
well all the rest. 

Besides, without meaning to boast, it 
is a fact that we collaborate even in the 
defense preparations of the West ac- 
cording to our possibilities. It may be 
in a small way, but still we do it as far 
aS we can. Let me give just one ex- 
ample. We provide the United States 
with very important strategic raw ma- 
terials—copper, ,lead, and so on—and 
we offer them to the United States not 
at the prices of the world market but at 
various lower prices, fixed by your gov- 
ernment. We consider it a duty. 

I hope you will feel that the collabo- 


1 See Adam Watson, in this volume. 
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ration in the field of defense between 
such European countries as mine and 
many others and yourselves is the main 
stabilizing policy of our day. 


NEED FOR UNITED EFFORT 


Naturally, preparation for defense is 
not everything. We must also work 
towards a situation where invasions and 
conquests will become more and more 
difficult. You Americans, in my opin- 
ion, have a tremendous task in this re- 
spect. You must keep your country. 
aligned with all those who are ready to 
resist aggression. You must prevent 


_ one of the’ greatest dangers that I 


visualize today. 

If a country like the United States 
were to become isolationist, this would 
be, I submit, the most outspoken in- 
vitation for aggression in Europe and 
elsewhere. I hope you will all under- 
stand, finally, that isolationism would 
mean not peace but war, not only for 
us in Europe and elsewhere, but also 
for yourselves. In both of the world 
wars you stayed out only a year or so 
before you had to join, and the next 
time you would also have to join; and 
your isolationism would have alienated 
quite a number of your friends, your 
allies. 

Therefore it is batter not only Fat us 
but also for you te be united from the 
beginning, because this may preserve 
peace and avoid war both for us and 
for you. 


UPHOLD PRINCIPLES oF U.N. CHARTER 


We have to strive for peace in yet 
other fields. We have to strengthen the 
United Nations. I do not mean to 
make the policy of the majority in the 

United Nations tougher, .I think the 
United Nations must be tough in some 
respects, and in other respects very 
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wise and mild. We must strengthen its 
ideas and its consistency in defending 
the fundamental principles of ‘its Char- 
ter. We must be very tough indeed in 
questions involving fundamental prin- 
ciples such as sovereignty, inviolability 
of national territory, and equality of na- 
tions large and small. In those ques- 
tions, and in opposing the reverse of 
them, the use of violence in interna- 
tional affairs, we should not know com- 
promise. But we can be wise and mild 
in many other respects, in questions 
concerning peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes of all kinds, political, economic, 
and so on. 

We should never even listen to any 
proposal going against the principles of 


‘the United Nations Charter, even if it 


is disguised as a proposal for saving 
peace. We have had such proposals. 


a 


THE Soviet PROPOSAL 


For instance, for several years the 
Soviet delegation has advocated in the 
United Nations, and still continues to 
advocate in most diverse forms in all 
kinds of congresses and conventions, a 
proposal to the effect that the five great 
powers should sign'a pact outside the 
framework of the United Nations or at 
least without the participation of the 
rest of its members, for the preserva- 
tion of peace. 

On this question the last Assembly of 
the United Nations listened again to 
long speeches of Mr. Vyshinsky, but he 
never mentioned what that pact should 
actually be—what provisions, what new 
undertakings, what new commitments 
by the five great powers, he proposed. 

Once I rose to the rostrum and said, 
“If you do not tell us what the pact 


should be, we shall be justified in be- ° 


lieving that you propose a new Munich, 
a new division of spheres of influence 
of the big powers at the expense of the 
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small powers; that you propose some- 
thing similar to the pact between your- 
self and Ribbentrop when Poland was 
sacrificed ‘for peace.’ You want to 
sacrifice other. countries ‘for peace.’ 
But we know that what resulted was 
war.” | l 

Vyshinsky said my speech was the 
speech of a traitor and what: not, but 
he did not say a single word as to what 
that pact should be. Therefore I con- 
sider we are still entitled to believe that 
the idea behind such a proposal is a 
rotten idea. It is an idea that the So- 
viet leaders do not dare to explain in 
public. They would like secret parleys 
with other great powers and all kinds of 
arrangements in different parts of the 
world so that their empire would in- 
crease “peacefully” at the expense of 
the small powers, and they would au- 
thorize the other powers to seize some 
territories or to control some other ter- 
ritories as the price paid for their own 
expansion. These would be exactly the 
same type of arrangements as we had 
between the two wars, and all of them 
were steps leading to the Second World 
War. 

In spite of rather violent answers 
that Vyshinsky got in Paris, I under- 
stand that this idea of a pact among 
the five big powers alone still lives in 
some quarters even in the public opin- 
ion .of some great countries like the 
United States. I think that those who 
sincerely want to prevent a new world 
war must fight this idea, this way of 
apparently saving peace. 


A WORLD-WIDE FORCE ror PEACE 


All those around the globe who sin- 
cerely want to save peace must stick to 
the principles of the United Nations 
Charter; because sooner or later we 
shall all find out that a really lasting 
peace can only be based on equality, 
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on what the Charter calls “equal rights 
. . of nations large and small.” 
Fortunately this idea has become 
very strong in the world. The very 
fact that such a charter, and not a dif- 
ferent one, was signed at the end of the 


last war is a sign that the conscience 


of mankind has risen rather high; and 
since the signing of this Charter, the 
, ideas embodied in it have been em- 
braced “by many millions of people 


around the globe and have become a 
tremendous force. / 

It is true that the forces that drive 
us towards war, whether intentionally 
or because of a practical policy, are 
strong; but I think the ideas embodied 
in the United Nations Charter have be- 
come such a great force that they will 
finally prove stronger than the forces of 
war, and we shall win our battle for 
peace. i 


Ales Bebler, Doctor of Law (Paris), New York City, is Permanent Representative of 
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vaded Yugoslavia he became Partisan Chief of Staff in Slovenia. After the war he was 
Minister of Finance in the first Slovene government and then Deputy Foreign Minister 
of federal Yugoslavia. - Since 1946 he kas represented his country at many international 
conferences, and at all the regular sessions of the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions. He has also been a member of the Security Council and many other U.N. agencies. 


The Inter-American System Today 


By ALBERTO LLERAS 


WISH to speak of the’ significance 

for the United States of the ties its 
inter-American policy has been forging 
. with the twenty other republics that 
share the hemisphere with it. It may 
be surprising that a foreigner should 
discuss this particular topic; but I 
feel that because of the very fact of 
being a foreigner, I may be able to give 
an impartial: opinion (in spite of my 
affection and admiration for this coun- 


try), and one that may at least ‘have | 


the merit of presenting a picture of 
what many Latin Americans think of 
the various types of relations that have 
existed between the United States and 
its Latin American neighbors. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE SYSTEM 


The Charter of the Organization of 
American States entered into effect in 


December of last year, three years. 


after it was signed at Bogotá in April 
1948. A long political and juridical 
process preceded the legal perfection of 
the world’s oldest association of nations. 
Its historical genesis dates back to the 
birth of the new American republics 
themselves. Many of the Founding 
Fathers of the nations that resulted 
from independence from Spain realized 
the need for a federation of the peoples 
of the New World, at the time when 
the republican constitutions were being 
drafted. 

Bolivar wanted to put this bold con- 
cept into practice, and he went so far 
as to call a Pan-American congress in 
1826, with the immediate objective of 
a military and political alliance against 
any European attempt to dominate part 
of the hemisphere, including the possi- 
bility of joint action to free the Spanish 
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possessions in the Caribbean; and an- 
other, more ambitious and nebulous ob- 
jective, the establishment of a regional 
Americen league that might be the first 
step toward a world association of na- 
tions. ` 

Sixty-four years later the United 
States took the initiative in organizing, 
cautiously but systematically, and as 
far as was then possible, the new re- 
publican world. The First Interna- 
tional Conference of American States 
was held in Washington in 1890. In 
1933 the fundamental obstacle to prog- 
ress in inter-American relations was 
eliminated when, at Montevideo, Secre- 
tary Hull accepted for the United States 
the principle of nonintervention. 

At the end of the Second World War, 
the Act of Chapultepec, signed in 1945 
at Mexico City, laid the foundations 
for hemispheric solidarity by recogniz- 
ing the fact that aggression against one 
American nation is equivalent.to ag- 
gression against them all. In 1947, at 
Rio de Janeiro, the Act of Chapultepec 
became the Inter-American Treaty of 
Reciprocal Assistance. A year later, at 
Bogota, the Charter of the Organization 
of American States clarified and defined 
the bases for the permanent association 
of the republics of this hemisphere, and 
at the same time the American Treaty 
on Pacific Settlement introduced an 
original and advanced method of en- 
suring proper legal solution for any 
dispute that might arise among the 
American states. 

As may be seen, the idea that na- 
tions can and should live together in 
harmony, within an organized interna- 
tional society, renouncing the use of 
force in their relations, just as citizens 
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live within a country, has arisen with 
growing vigor at various times in the 
development of the American republics, 
until at last that viewpoint achieves 
definitive acceptance. It was one of 
the very members of this international 
society—-the United States—that pro- 
posed a similar organization to avoid 
war for the entire world, after it had 
already been tried in this hemisphere. 
Wilson, and later Roosevelt, before tak- 
ing bold action in international affairs, 
made earnest efforts to strengthen Pan- 
Americanism. It is no exaggeration, 
therefore, to say that the League of Na- 
tions and the United Nations, whose 
creation was the sole recompense sought 
by this country: for the decisive part it 
played in the two greatest wars of our 
times, were unquestionably inspired by 
our inter-American organization. 

We may also note that the inter- 
American system was the first signifi- 
cant international political movement 
of the United States that apparently 
ran counter to the isolationist advice of 
George Washington; and that after the 
First World War, when a disillusioned 
United States turned once more to iso- 
lationism, it went right on practicing 
with the other states of this hemisphere 
the principles of international co-opera- 
tion that appeared to have.been repudi- 
ated by American public opinion. 


Tue Expression or U. S. 
FOREIGN POLICY 


Every day, both in this country and 


abroad, we hear it said that the United’ 


States lacks experience in international 
affairs, lacks a definite foreign policy 
and good judgment in the management 
of its relations with other countries. 
‘The fact is, however, that in that sec- 
tion of the world in which the United 
States has had occasion to work out its 
international course over the longest 
‘period of time and under normal condi- 
tions, it has produced a genuine master- 


piece. In its inter-American dealings | 
are to be found intelligence and elas- 


ticity, self-control and tact, and the 


courage to promote great ideals with- 
out fear of the consequences; the diffi- 
cult thing for a great power to do is to 
refrain from using its strength, substi- 
tuting reason for force, without forfeit- 
ing its prestige. The inter-American 
policy of the United States not only has’ 
provoked no resistance, but it has been 
worked out in close co-operation with 
the twenty other member states in our 
Organization and has been accepted by 
them with enthusiasm. 

If the rest of the world really wants 
to know what is the ultimate objective 


. of the United States foreign policy, it 


need only. examine the commitments 
this nation has made in the Organiza- 
tion of American States and its behav- 
ior since 1933 in this part of the world, 
where every development can vitally 
affect its own interests and- its own se- 
curity. 


A CHANGE IN COURSE 


This policy was not arrived at over 
night, and it has not always been in 
effect. It is the fruit of experience, and 
the end result of a courageous rectifica- 
tion. It is not usual for the world’s 
great powers to correct their conduct, or 
to learn from the experience of others. 
That is why the inter-American policy 
of the United States deserves such high 
praise. In its early days the inter- 
course between this country and the 
other republics of the, hemisphere 
started out very much along the same 
lines as the course followed by other 
strong states toward weaker neighbors: 
the use of military force, ruthless ter- 
ritorial expansion, armed intervention, 


economic penetration, diplomatic pres- 


sure. One section of public opinion 
here applauded these tactics which, in 
a way, could be construed as a sign 
that the nation had reached the status 


of a world power. Those were the days 
of “manifest destiny.” At that time all 
the European powers dreamed of em- 
pire; and in the United States there 
were those who sincerely believed that 
the natural limits of its empire should, 
for the moment, be the two great oceans 
and the two poles. 

From that point of view, naturally, 
the imperialistic exploits of this coun- 
try were very successful. All the more 
credit is due, therefore, to the reaction 


in American public opinion that put an 


end to them. This is why today we are 


not witnessing the liquidation of one. 


more empire, but on the contrary the 
United States has twenty sincere friends 
who feel a sense of political solidarity 
with this nation. It is thereby relieved 
of continental cares at a time when it 
must conserve its energies to decide its 
own fate as well as that of the world at 
large at a crucial moment in history. 


A New CONFIDENCE 


I have mentioned that a change of 
course took place in 1933, because it 
was at the inter-American conference 
that met that year in Montevideo that 
this country accepted, for the first.time, 
the principle of nonintervention which 
the other American republics claimed 
as fundamental to their foreign rela- 
_ tions. Up to that time the inter-Ameri- 
can system had been merely a faint- 
hearted exchange of pleasantries, with 
a considerable admixture of justifiable 
distrust. But from that day on, the 
American international organization 
bloomed with new vigor, and all the 
American states realized that they could 
sit down and discuss their mutual prob- 


lems without hesitation, in the comfort- _ 


ing thought that juridically they were 
all equals, whatever their territorial ex- 
tent, their national population, their 
material resources, or their military 
strength. i 

These countries did not fear that this 
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new deal would be changed, because 
they counted on its being supported by 
North American public opinion. That 
is, they reasoned that the foreign policy 
of a democracy would necessarily re- 
flect the collective opinion of its peo- 
ple. The negotiation of treaties, con- 
ventions, or other agreements with a 
dictatorship is a waste of time, since 
there is no guarantee that they will be 
honored. A dictatorship is bound by 
no moral scruples either at home or 
abroad, but is held in check only by 
force. A democracy, on the other hand, 
cannot resort to war without first hav- 
ing persuaded the thinkers, the clergy, 
the army, the mothers, the wives, the 
farmers, the workers—the, whole coun- 
try, in a word--that no other course is 
open to it. 

The Latin American republics ‘know 
very well that the present international 
policy of the United States cannot sud- 
denly trend toward intervention or im- 
perialism, because Franklin Roosevelt 
did not just invent that policy. It was 
created, adopted, and supported by the 
American people, that enduring force 
that always welcomes righteous ideas 
with advocates, defenders, and, if need 
be, martyrs. 


4 


Tar Democratic METHOD 


The inter-American system that our ' 
Organization administers is not a 
method of international dealing ap- 
plicable to our hemisphere alone. It 
would work equally well throughout 
the world, and would unquestionably be 
the most generous boon that could be 
bestowed on future generations. In this 
system there are no privileged countries, 
none that are immune to the conse- 
quences of an adverse majority decision. 
That is, the veto is unknown in the 
councils of our Organization; not a 
single nation has the right to employ a 
veto. It is.the democratic way, with 
all that this implies. 
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The United States, for example, might 
be systematically overridden at each of 
the meetings of the Organization of 
American States by the votes of just 
eleven member countries, even the 


smallest in the group. But this does 


not happen, in spite of the fact that in 
many cases the immediate interests of 
the United States do not coincide with 
those of its weaker neighbors. It does 
not happen, because there is a para- 
mount interest in international amity, 
in maintaining the respect of those 
other nations with which one must work 
and live, and in preserving a set of prin- 
ciples and moral and political rules, im- 
pelling the member republics to keep 
faith with one another. 

In a real democracy, moreover, the 
majorities, merely because they are 
stronger, do not league together against 
` the minorities, even when the latter are 
wealthier and happier. And none of the 
Latin American states can find in our 
deliberations any sign that the United 
States wishes to follow a course that 
would be detrimental to the others. 
They realize that just as they should 
and do defend their own special inter- 
ests, the United States must do the 
same for what concerns it. The result 
is almost always a compromise, that 

excellent formula of active democracy 
` which does not permit the imposition of 
the majority will by brute force, but 
takes into account the strength, the in- 
terests, and the rights of all. One con- 
sequence is that the small and weak 
countries feel very keenly their respon- 
sibility to contribute to the common 
good, and they refrain from deliberately 
acting as hindrances. 


THE PRINCIPLE oF NONINTERVENTION 


There is one more characteristic of 
the inter-American system that we do 
not find in like degree in any other in- 
ternational policy. It is the principle 
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of nonintervention that I have already 
mentioned. In my opinion, the evolu- 
tion of international life will be retarded 
until this principle is adopted for the 
entire world and followed faithfully, as 
in the Americas. The nations cannot 
be won over by merely offering them 


_ peace and security, for these can be 


promised by any power with the physi- 
cal might to guarantee an alliance of 
the traditional and well-known sort, like 
the protectorate. Many nations have 
preferred, and continue to prefer, in- 
security to protectorates. 

What would induce all the nations to 
give their sincere support to the inter- 
national organizations would be an ef- 
fective guarantee that no state or group 
of states would interfere in their do- 
mestic affairs. But this assurance, un- 
fortunately, cannot be given as long as 
the veto is granted precisely to those 
powers that are in a position to inter- 
fere. On the contrary, the veto is a 
mighty weapon for intervention, an in- 
sidious weapon superior to the military 
pressure of former days, -because it is 
less dramatic and spectacular. Around 
each nation enjoying the use of the veto 
is formed a sphere of influence that in- 
evitably attracts other states wishing to 
share the international advantage, even 


at the expense of their independence. 


Furthermore, collective international 
action against an act of intervention on 
the part of a nation armed with the veto 
is utterly out of the question. The 


_ American states, including of course the 


United States, can offer the world as 
their greatest contribution to the wel- 
fare of humanity the example of a hemi- 
sphere from which intervention has been 
abolished, both in theory and in prac- 
tice. The totalitarian states are inter- 


` yventionist by definition, by their very 


nature. They can only conceive of 
their own type of world, and they fully 
believe that they must incorporate other 
nations into their system, whose peak 
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of perfection will be reached when it 
embraces the entire globe. 

The inhabitants of this part of the 
world see it differently. We feel that 
every state in its international life, even 
as the citizen in national life, is en- 
titled to’ preserve a certain sphere of 
inalienable liberty, which other states, 
or even the international agencies, can- 
not invade under any pretext whatso- 
ever. Within that sanctuary they shall 
not, of course, conspire against the lib- 
erty of the others, or commit any act 
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tain the aggression of international com- 
munism, 

It can also be said, fairly and with 
juridical authority, that one of the 
foundation stones of that resolution is 
an amplification of the concept of col- 
lective self-defense embodied in Article 
51, since it rests on the principle that 
there must be effective general actior 
to repel aggression when the Security 


Council is paralyzed by the use of the 


that might endanger the rights of others. — 


But a nation has its own individual per-- 


sonality, just as a man has, and its 
preservation from foreign intervention 
is a standard held aloft by the democ- 
racies. They must never lower it if 
they do not wish to lose it forever. 


COLLECTIVE SELF-DEFENSE 


After the creation of the United Na- 
tions, many thought that an organiza- 
tion such as that of the American states 
had lost much of its significance, and 
the need for it had been outgrown. 
This view was held by some of the 
delegations at San Francisco, when the 
United Nations Charter was being writ- 
ten. The American nations fought hard 
to preserve the autonomy of their sys- 
tem’, and, thanks to their efforts, Article 
51 was included in the Charter, recog- 
nizing the right to collective self-de- 
fense. On this a little later was built 
the foremost regional pact, the Inter- 
American Treaty of Reciprocal Assist- 
ance, which in turn served as a model 
for the North Atlantic Pact. 

These are the two regional agree- 
ments that link this republic with a 
group of other powers for their mutual 
defense against aggression; and, in my 
opinion, prior to the passage of the 
-“Uniting for Peace” Resolution by the 
General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions, they constituted the only juridical 
instruments we could rely upon to con- 
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veto. 
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MEANS TO A BETTER LIFE 


Of course up to now I have only re- 
ferred to the purely political aspects of 
the task the Organization of American 
States has been asked to perform. We 
can affirm, for example, that the recent 
policy of technical aid to less-developed 
states is as old, within our organization, 
as the agency itself. ‚For it was one 
of the original purposes of the inter- 
American organization to permit the 
member states to co-operate with one 
another by pooling the fruits of their 
experience and exchanging knowledge 
and technicians, in order to convert the 
development of the New' World into a 
collective enterprise of generous propor- 
tions. . 

Were there no other arguments for 
selecting Latin America as an ideal 
candidate for technical assistance, there 
is an elementary one, of a political na- 
ture, that is rarely mentioned. The 
theory implicit in technical assistance, 
from the standpoint of the more ad- 
vanced countries, is that the most ad- 
verse social conditions can be corrected, 
anywhere in the world, by the same 
methods that have produced western 
cultures with the highest standards of 
living the world has known. This 
means, in contradiction to international 
communism, that we do not need to 
invite mankind to engage in class war- 


_fare, in revolution and the total de- 


struction of all that now exists, fol- 
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lowed by the eventual loss of all liber- 
ties,- in order to bring about better 
' living conditions. 

Communism seeks as its ultimate aim, 

by way of bloody dictatorship, the very 
same thing that the United States has 
-been achieving without dictatorship or 
anguish or sacrifice, but with a progres- 
sive increase in the happiness of the 
many, chiefly as a result of the marvel- 
ous growth of its science and technol- 
ogy. But the less fortunate nations, the 
oppressed, the poverty-stricken, look 
upon the American experience as some- 
thing unique, as a miracle that could 
not occur a second time; whereas it re- 
quires only a minimum of effort for 
desperate men to take the short step 
leading to social revolution and com- 
munistic tyranny. . 


PROSPERITY CAN BE REPEATED 


What must be demonstrated, there- 
fore, is that the United States way of 
' life is a much better and more export- 
able product than the communism that 
Moscow exports; that if the nations 
make up their minds to it, with å small 
dose of technical aid to stimulate and 
organize the latent forces, they will be 
able to create a prosperous and healthy 
civilization, protected by democratic 
standards and preserving for every man 
the full use of his rights and liberties. 

The world would like to believe this, 
and to try it out. But it is held in 
-check by a doubt arising from an ap- 
parent contradiction: what about Latin 
America? If those countries, in spite 
of their advantage of being near neigh- 
bors of the United States and enjoying 
its friendship, in spite of their feeling 
of solidarity from sharing a hemisphere 
that presents a united political front 
and from providing most of. the raw 
materials for North American industry 
for many years, have nevertheless been 
unable to correct deplorable domestic 
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conditions, what could more distant 
and less homogeneous countries hope to 
gain from technical assistance? Noth- 
ing could be more dangerous for the se- 
curity of our hemisphere than to have 
the rest of the world convinced that 
North American civilization is but a 
miracle whose repetition elsewhere it 
would be futile to expect. 

Everything, therefore, points to the 
need to repeat it, and the sooner the 
better, in a section of the globe that 
seems particularly suited for the pur- 
pose. That is why the United States 
Government, recognizing its ‘responsi- 
bility for world leadership, has evolved 
the technical assistance programs, in the - 
hope of arousing in all the less-devel- 
oped countries a vigorous movement 
toward self-help. The philosophical 
core of western civilization is the belief 
that man and human society are sus- 
ceptible of constant improvement, and 
that there are no conditions of injustice, 
pain, or poverty in the world that are 
irremediable merely- because they are 
of long standing. 

Communism offers a fallacious solu- 
tion to men who each day become more 
conscious of their own plight, to a world 
in which human suffering in the re- 
motest corner of the globe is at once 
utilized for propaganda purposes and 
for inviting the solidarity of the masses. 
It is a formula that appeals directly to- 
the worst in every man, because it stirs 
up hatred, anger, and a desire to tear 
down completely all the structure that 
no longer seems to satisfy humanity’s 
longing for a better life. Hence, no 
nation can successfully confine itself to 
the mere offering of its example and its 
way of life to the world. It must also 
demonstrate that these can be dupli- 
cated under less favorable circumstances 
than it has enjoyed. ° 

These are the considerations that led 
to the adoption of the technical assist- 


, ance program, and that appear to have 
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prevailed in‘the councils of this nation 
when it took the initiative in proposing 
‘it to the world. They are no longer 
considerations of national policy alone. 
Their applicability to all the free coun- 
tries of the world is obvious, both for 
the giver and for the recipient of tech- 


Dr. Alberto Lleras, Washington, D. C., 
Union and Secretary General of the Organization of American States 
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nical aid. But an essential condition 
for the success of the technical assist- 
ance program is continuity; for we can- - 
not expect to change overnight eco- 


‘nomic and social conditions that have 


prevailed for centuries in certain areas 
of the world. 


is Director General of the Pan American 


For many years 


he was a newspaper editor and a political leader in his native country, Colombia. He 
held many cabinet positions, including the post of Minister of Foreign Relations in 1945. 
In 1943 he was Ambassador to the United States, and in 1945-46 he was President of, 


Colombia. 
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Liberia: An American Responsibility 
By Dmpwo TwE 


HE resolution- recently passed in have organized the population into dis- 

Paris by the General Assembly of trict councils and into a Protectorate 
the United Nations, inviting African Assembly, with powers to manage their > 
chieftains to bring their complaints be- local affairs in consultation with the 
fore it, has raised the hope of a new Chief Commissioner. Literate chiefs 
charter for .human liberties in Africa. are periodically elected by the district 
It spells the doom of domestic dictator- councils to the Legislative Council in 
ship and tyranny. ` Freetown, capital of the colony. In 

Moreover, during World War-IT the short, the British have prepared. and 

nations of Europe made an important are still preparing their natives on the . 
discovery: that because of its vast natu- West Coast to become efficient and bet- 
ral resources and its geographical posi- ter rulers. l 
tion, Africa should be linked with all Forced labor is outlawed. Nobody 
parts of the world and the Africans works for the government without com- 
given full civil liberties for the safety of pensation. This is not the case in 
the Western Hemisphere. The occupa- Liberia, 
tion of North Africa by the Germans The internal development program in 
forced this conclusion upon the United Sierra Leone, which, I understand, is 
States; therefore, it has since built bases sustained by local revenue, is very en- 
in Liberia and elsewhere in Africa for couraging. For example, Bo, a native 
military security. town, has been given a water system. 
-In reference to a proposed water sup- 
ply for the town, Mr. H. Childs, the 
Chief Commissioner, said: 

The French, however, were the first Government has already initiated action 
to express boldly a new policy of civil in regard to a water supply for Bo, and a 
liberties and equality. The former sub- preliminary report from the consulting en- 
jects of the French African empire gineers on this subject is at present re- 
were declared citizens of France, eligible ceiving consideration. Surveys of the site 
even to the presidency of the French [have been made] and a sum of £40,000 
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Republic. out of a total preliminary estimate of 
The English, too, have approached £218,000 has been included in the 1952 
? bd 
„the problem wisely in many ways in estimates. 
their West African colonies. For in- The same kind of development as in 


stance, in Sierra Leone, in addition to Sierra Leone is applied in the other 
other educational activities, they built British colonies on the coast. Because 
the Bo School in 1908, especially for~ of their larger areas and ample reve- 
the training of the sons of chiefs, sup- nues, the development of the economic 
plemented with a continuous program and human resources of Nigeria and 
of social services. Asa result, a strong the Gold Coast is far more extensive. 

intelligentsia has sprung up among the In short, preparation of the colonial 


, people of Sierra Leone, and today most peoples for efficiency and extension to 


of the ruling ‘chiefs are literate. They them of the freer political and social in- 
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stitutions of the West seem to be the 
present-day policy of the European co- 
lonial powers on the West Coast. 


LIBERIAN CONDITIONS 


But how does this compare with con- 
ditions in Liberia? The Honorable 
Joseph C. Grew, formerly United States 
Acting Secretary of State, understands 
Liberia and Africa. In a memorandum 
of conversation between himself and a 
member of the Liberian Delegation, 
prepared by him after the United Na- 
tions Conference on International Or- 
ganization at San Francisco, he ex- 
pressed the concern of the United 
States over the extremely primitive and 
backward conditions in which Liberian 
natives, numbering about 1,500,000, 
were kept down by the ruling class of 
so-called Americo-Liberians, who repre- 
sent 1 per cent of the total population. 

Liberia’s native policy was expressed 
in a nutshell in 1930 by the Honorable 
Jeremiah Harris, Liberian Secretary of 
‘Interior. He said: 


Unless the Government through the Com- 


missioners centralized them [the educated 
natives], the responsibility of them becom- 
ing dangerous to good administration is 
probable. The instances shown in many 
of the investigations indicate that the 
Government should in time take steps to- 
wards preventing any confusion in the end.? 


According to Harris, all literate na- 
tives should be separated from their 
illiterate tribesmen so that they might 
not breed sedition: among them. ‘The 
most effective way to do this would be 
to arrest literate men and send them to 
concentration camps. Obviously, this 
type of mentality is not confined to Mr. 
Harris. While Europeans are training 


1 Report of the International Commission 
of Enquiry into the Existence of Slavery and 
Forced Labour in the Republic of Liberia, 
1930, p. 85. 
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their subjects to make them efficient 

and useful, the independent African re- 
public of Liberia fears intelligence and 
education in its citizens. 

Consequently, during the hundred 
years of its existence the education of 
the country has been almost wholly in 
the hands of missionaries. But they 
have been handicapped-on all sides in 
their efforts to reach the people, because 
with the exception of the forty miles of 
road recently built by the Bomi Hill 
Mining Company, there is only one 
motor road from Monrovia to the in- 
terior; the rest of the country is inac- 
cessible except on foot. And since most 
of the towns are far apart, it is impos- 
sible for a large number of the children 
to reach missionary schools in the in- 
terior and on the coast. As a result, 
hundreds and thousands are allowed to > 
remain in ignorance. 

However, efforts have been put forth 
to do something about education. But 
because of the difficulties already out- 
lined, at the moment most of the ac- 
tivities will be centralized in Monrovia, 
the capital. - 

This brings us face to-face with the 
fact that the one and one-half million 
natives who pay taxes annually receive 
nothing in return—no schools, no roads, 
no water works, no health facilities or 
social services, and no police protection 
or protection from the police. This and 
continuous forced labor are the biggest 
problems in Liberia. 

The people in the interior cross and re- 
cross into adjoining British and French 
colonies every day. ‘They see what serv- 
ices taxpayers are getting over there, 
and naturally they expect some benefit 
from their own government. The same - 
is true of the coastal tribes who travel 
up and down the coast every year. The 
people’ feel that since they pay taxes 
every year, they should receive just 
compensation for their services when 


~ 


(06 
: they work for the government. But 
this is not always the case. 


FORCED LABOR ` 


Compulsory human labor without 
compensation still exists in Liberia. In 
the interior and on the coast, govern- 
ment officials who travel are carried in 
hammocks by the natives without pay. 
The loads of soldiers are also carried in 
the same way. Motor road making is 
one form ‘of forced labor which’ has 
done more damage.. It has disorganized 
‘the economy of the people and has 
caused depopulation of town after 
town. 

The Since motor road on the Liberian 
coast is a typical example. All the 
communities along the beach within the 
county are taxed so many men per 
month; yet these men must supply 
their own tools and food while working 
on the road. Men collected by their 
chiefs to work on the road are sent, but 
are relieved by a new set at the end of 
every two weeks. In addition, from 
five to ten or more men are kept in 
readiness every day in every town to 
carry the loads of any officials or sol- 
diers who may be passing. 


SPAIN Hortps LIBERIANS IN BONDAGE 


Hundreds of Liberian natives are still 
held in bondage today on the Spanish 
island of Fernando Po. These had been 
rounded up in Liberia and shipped to 
work for the Spanish before the arrival, 
in 1930, of the League of Nations In- 
ternational Commission of Enquiry into 
the Existence of Slavery and Forced 
Labour in the Republic of Liberia. : Al- 
though this Commission exposed, what 


was virtually a slave trade, the return - 


of the Liberians from the Spanish island 
to their homes was never arranged for. 
In addition to this, the Spanish al- 
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ways recruited stevedores from Mon- 
rovia to unload and reload their ships 
along the coast, but according to the 
then existing agreement, the men had 
to be brought back to Liberia at the 
end of every voyage. But between 
1932 and 1933, the captain of one of 
the Spanish boats actually kidnapped 
over a hundred Liberian natives, landed 
them at Fernando Po, and ran to Spain. 

This is what happened. After the 
ship had been reloaded at Fernando 
Po, the captain told the headman that 


he had received urgent orders to pro- 


ceed to Spain directly without touching 
at any other port; therefore he would 
land the men on the island to be picked 
up in three weeks’ time, by the next 
boat, to take them back to Liberia. He 
landed them, and induced the headman 
to go with him as far as Las Palmas to 
return with the next ship for the men. 
At Las Palmas the company’s agent put 
him on an English boat and sent him to 
Sierra Leone instead of the island. 

No Spanish boat has ever returned 
for the nien. Consequently, the ship’s 
crew plus the first men are all in Fer- 
nando Po, held in bondage by the Span- 
iards on their cocoa plantations. If 
you go there today you will see them. 

Fernando Po is an island; conse- 
quently they are cut off from com- 
munication with their families. Worse 
still, it is impossible for any of them to 
escape. These men have been in bond- 
age for twenty long years, but there is 
apparently no way of having them re- 
leased. The families of these men have 
been crying and are still crying for their 
return. 


LIBERIANS ARE MIGRATING 


Liberia, as a nation, was founded by 
Americans and is still regarded as being 
within the American sphere oÔ infu- 
ence. Today, despite the workings of 
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a newly organized Point Four program 
which promises to be beneficial.in the 
long run, large numbers of Liberian na- 
tives are moving into neighboring colo- 


nies and ‘protectorates of Britain and 
France because there they enjoy better 
and more democratic treatment than 
they receive in their own country. 


Dikdwo Twe, Washington, D. C., is a member of the Kru tribe of Liberia. He was 
educated in the United States and is a member of The American Academy of Political 
and Social Sctence. Early in 1950 he was nominated by the Reformation party, com- 
posed of aborigines and Americo-Liberians, to run for President of Liberia. His name 
was omitted from the ballot, however. After election the incumbent President caused 
the arrest of Mr. Twe’s followers, and Mr. Twe was forced to flee to British territory. 
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Nationalism and the Asian Awakening 


By B. R. SEN 


HE ideal of world government has 

persisted through ages, taking dif- 
ferent shapes and forms according -to 
the prevailing circumstances. The pres- 
ent world situation is again compelling 
western European nations to think in 
terms of supranational authorities. A 


purely nationalistic attitude is now re- _ 


garded in the West as unreal and out of 
date and an obstacle in the way of in- 
ternational peace and understanding. 


WESTERN View oF ASIAN NATIONALISM 


The West has always looked upon 
world problems in general and Asian 
problems in particular “from the van- 
tage ground of the community of inter- 
ests of the western nations.” A certain 


lack of objectivity has, therefore, al- 


ways been a factor in the western ap- 
proach to Asian problems. Nowhere 
has this lack of objectivity been more 
apparent, or with more unhappy re- 
sults, than in the appreciation of na- 
~ tional movements in Asia which have 
been slowly gathering force since the 
beginning of the century and are now 
reaching a climax across the two conti- 
nents of Asia and Africa. 

There can be no doubt that national- 
ism is the greatest social and political 
“force in the life of Asia today. But 
while some countries in the West have 
already, though somewhat reluctantly, 
come to recognize and accept the fact, 


the West has allowed its view of Asian | 


nationalism to be colored by its own 
history and experience, and to invest ‘it 
with the same character as its own. 
Nationalism in India, however, has a 
‘different history and has stemmed from 
somewhat different circumstances. In 


certain essential respects, therefore, it 
has assumed a character all its own, 
which it will be my endeavor here to` 
explain. 


NATIONALISM DEFINED 


Nationalism has been described as an 
emotional fusion of two ingredients— 
nationality and patriotism. Nationality 
as an attribute of human culture and 
civilization has always existed in a gen- 
eral way, fostered by a common lan- 
guage, by shared historical traditions, 
by a distinctive complex of institutions, 


‘and often by politics and religion. Pa- 


triotism has also always existed, whether 
in its application to a small locality or 
to a vast empire. Nationalism as a po- 
litical force is quite a recent phenome- 
non in the history of Europe. 

From the days when Alexander the 
Great set out to conquer the world, Eu- 
rope was dominated by the idea of a 


‘world empire. In such a world empire, 


a “national state” in the modern sense, ~ 
even if it had been conceived of, had 
no place whatever. The idea was car- 
ried forward. in the conception of the 
“Holy Roman Empire,” and, when the 
Holy Roman Empire fell into decay, by 
individual monarchs who called them- 
selves Caesars in the hope of better 
days to come. 

The seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies witnessed the attempt to con- 
solidate personal monarchy and make it 
absolute, and to extend its power over 
weaker neighbors. Also during that 
period there emerged the concept of 
“great powers’—something which is 
more than the person and prestige of 
the monarch, something which vaguely 
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recognizes the growing importance of 
the common people (but mainly the 
trading and moneyed classes) as the 
ultimate source of power of a state. 


It has been claimed that it was the ` 


French Revolution that first gave to the 
world the doctrine of national democ- 
racy and national self-determination. 
Others have found the idea of “nation” 
originating from the struggle of “great 
powers” in the nineteenth century. The 
historian H. G. Wells said: 


It greatly” helped the diplomatists to 
carry on their game of Great Powers to 
convey politics in this form to the doubt- 
ing general intelligence. To the common 
man, resentful that his son should be sent 
abroad to be shot, it was made clear that 
instead of this being merely the result of 
the obstinacy and greed of two foreign 
offices, it was really a necessary part of a 
righteous inevitable, gigantic struggle be- 
tween two such dim vast divinities, as 
Britannia or Hibernia, or France or Ger- 
mania. 

On the conduct of the countries who 
made use of this idea, H. G. Wells sar- 
castically defined a “nation” as “in ef- 
fect any assembly, mixture, or confusion 
of people which is either afflicted by or 
wishes to be afflicted by a foreign office 
of its own, in order that it should be- 
have collectively as if it alone consti- 
tuted humanity”! 


EUROPEAN NATIONALISM 


There can be no doubt that the revo- 
lutionary sentiment of liberty, equality, 
and fraternity, together with the idea 
that every people had the right to de- 
cide its own destiny, has had a pro- 
found influence on the course of Euro- 
pean history over the last century and 
a half. The unification of Germany 
and of Italy, the political freedom of 
Poland, Finland, Norway, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Greece, and the Balkan States, 
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and the breakup of the Ottoman, Aus- 
trian, and Russian empires, are some of 
the achfevements that can be traced to 
this source. 

It is also true that some of the major 
improvements in Europe in technology, 
in the industrial arts, in education, in 
scientific discovery, in aesthetics and 
the ‘arts, owe a good deal to this urge 
of nationalism. The substitution of a 
secular, democratic ideology for religion 
as the determining factor in social 
and political life, the establishment of 
strong, centralized government working 
under the rule of law, the furtherance of 
the spirit of critical examination and ex- 
perimental inquiry, the importance at- 
tached to the growth of human per- 
sonality and the protection given to it 
from the hazards of arbitrary dispensa- 
tion, are also some of the historic 
achieveménts of nationalism. 

But it is a tragedy of history, if I 
may call it so, that nationalism in Eu- 
rope soon lost its true course and found 
itself involved with quite another set of 
ideas—the ideas of imperialism, “in 
which a powerful and advanced nation 


was conceded the right to dominate a . 


group of other less advanced nations 
who were expected by the dominating 
nation to be grateful for its protection 
and dominance.” 

This rather fortuitous alliance derived 
strength from the results which followed 
the Industrial Revolution. In the later 
part of the nineteenth century, increase 
of population in Europe drove European 
powers to make their colonies more and 
more a source of their food supplies, 
and the growth of their scientific indus- 
tries demanded raw materials in increas- 


ing quantities which they could only ` 


have from their colonies. Exploitation 
of the colonies for these purposes, there- 
fore, became increasingly the dominant | 
motive in the administration of the’ 
colonies. 


f 
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Thus, nationalism in Europe, which 
had very generous beginnings and had 
found expression in many fruitful direc- 
tions, came to be inseparable from that 


aggressive imperialism by which Europe ° 


guided her conduct with Asian coun- 
- tries. That attitude unfortunately per- 
sists even to this day. 


ORIGIN of ASIAN NATIONALISM 


On the other hand, the origin of na- 
tionalism in Asia was in the nature of 
a rebound from the European imperial- 
ism of the last century. Before the Eu- 
ropean incursion, life in Asia, which was 
organized on a village community basis, 
was carried on more or less undisturbed 
while invaders came and went and em- 
pires rose and fell. The impact of the 
western industrial civilization, with its 
need for raw materials and to sell its 
cheap machine-made goods, pulverized 
_ and disintegrated this community life. 


A situation was at last reached when - 


regeneration of the mental, moral, and 
material life, and political liberty to 
achieve it, became matters of life and 
death for the -people. ` 

The inspiration for this reformist zeal 
and for conducting the struggle for na- 
tional liberation was partly supplied by 
some of the great liberal thinkers of the 
West. The best illustration is to be 
found in the case of India, which was 
the, greatest of the European colonies in 
the East, where both modern colonial 
government and the process of west- 
ernization made their first appearance. 
India is also significant because our 
struggle for freedom gave momentum 
for similar struggles in other parts of 
the Asian Continent. It may not be 
fanciful to suggest that the present 
turmoil for political and economic lib- 
eration,in the Middle East and North 
Africa is also not entirely independent 
of the forces which were set in motion 
by India. 
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InpIA’s STRUGGLE IN NINETEENTH 
; CENTURY 


In the tangled web of history, four 
stages may be clearly traced in India’s 
struggle to liberate herself from British 
rule. The faint beginnings of political 
nationalism were made by the establish- 
ment of the Brahmo Samaj in 1828. 
This comprised the advanced Hindu 
intelligentsia who had come into con- 
tact with western democratic ideologies 
through an English education. Al- 
though distinguished individuals, the 
leaders of this movement lacked a popu- 
lar basis for their work. However, the 
increasing poverty of the Indian peas- 
antry and the large-scale ruination of 
millions of artisans and handicrafts- 
men, together with the liquidation ofa 
number of Indian feudal states by 
Lord Dalhousie, brought about the Re- 
volt of 1857, which was the first or- 
ganized expression of antiforeign senti- 
ment. The revolt, as such, failed be- 
cause it lacked a positive political 
program, but its bold challenge to Brit- 
ish authority continued to serve as a 
source of patriotic inspiration down to 
our own time. . 

The period between 1857 and 1870 
was quiescent, although it witnessed 
two anti-British movements the declared 
aim of which was the armed overthrow 
of the British Government. The estab- 
lishment:in 1885 of the Indian National 
Congress, which became the chief in- 
strument of India’s struggle for politi- 
cal freedom, marked the beginning of 
the third stage. During the early years 


of its history the Congress was domi- 


nated by the Liberals, who believed in 
constitutional agitation. The organiza- 
tion served as a focal point for the 
expression of national discontent, par- 
ticularly of the educated classes. The 
Liberals did not realize that as an eco- 
nomic colony of British capitalism, In- 
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dia could not be permitted to develop 
her economy freely. Their main con- 
tribution lay in infusing a national con- 
sciousness among certain sections of the 
Indian people and in disseminating the 
conception of representative institutions. 

As most of the important demands 
made by the Congress remained unsatis- 
fied, there grew up a class of national- 
ists, led by Tilak, who declared their 
faith in action as against political argu- 
ment. These nationalists drew inspira- 
tion from India’s past, and their na- 
tionalism had all the burning ardor of 
religious experience. The philosophical 
poem Bhagavadgita became the Bible 
of the rising generation and was issued 
in hundreds of cheap editions with new 
notes and interpretations. The aim 
definitely was to turn away from ap- 
peals to the British rulers, and address 
the common people. 


INDIA’S STRUGGLE. IN TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 


During the opening years of the 
twentieth century, educated Indians 
were studying European history, par- 
ticularly the American War of Inde- 
pendence, the French Revolution, the 
national struggles of thè Italian people 
against Austrian domination, and the 
Irish struggle for freedom. ‘Their fa- 
vorite authors were Burke, Thomas 
Paine, Mazzini, and ‘Rousseau. ‘The 
postwar revolutions in Germany, Aus- 
tria, and Russia, which Jed to the over- 
throw of great and time-honored dy- 
masties, created a profound effect on 
the minds of the Asiatic peoples. 

All this set the stage for the last 
phase of the Indian political struggle, 
which may be said to date from 1919 
when the promises of self-government 
given to India for her participation in 
the First World War were imperfectly 
fulfilled and the historic tragedy of 
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Amritsar took place, where hundreds of 
peaceful citizens were killed or wounded 


at a mass meeting. This is the period 


when Gandhi came upon the scene and 
assumed leadership of the struggle, 
which he retained till the end. a 

The world now knows how this re- 
markable man brought freedom to In- 
dia. He taught the people of India that 


- the force of truth and of selfless suffer- 


ing was greater than the might of gen- 
erals and kings. Millions of people 
suffered punishment cheerfully, crowded 
the jails, lost their worldly possessions, 
even their lives, at his bidding. Noth- 
ing quite like it has been seen in the his- 
tory of the world elsewhere. Gandhi’s 
political movement was really an all- 
embracing social and cultural renais- 
sance for India. He not only told his 
people to demand freedom but also to 
deserve it. The latter was certainly 
more difficult than the former, because 
it meant purging the body politic of the 
accumulated lethargy and abuses of 
several centuries. His program led to 
the emancipation of women, brought a 
new sense of dignity to the so-called un- 
touchables and ultimately secured the 
abolition of this social stigma, and gave 
to India a new system of education, a 
new pride in her ancient heritage, a 
new national language, and above all 
an abiding dedication to the cause of 
peace. 


GOALS oF ASIAN NATIONALISM 


Such has been the course of national- 
ism in India. If in other Asian coun- 
tries it has not been quite the same, it 
has this in common that it is galvanized 
by the great humanitarian urge to re- 
move the hardships which have taken 
all zest out of life for the common man. 
In India, as elsewhere, there is a great 
demand that freedom should be made 
real to the great masses of the toiling 
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people; that the fruits of independence 
must percolate down and all harmful 
vested interests must go. 

The political changes brought about 
by national liberation in Asia are so 
great that they are almost revolution- 
ary. Justice Douglas has remarked 
that during his travels in the Middle 
East and India he found that “the spirit 


that motivates people is pretty much. 


the same as the spirit that inspired the 
French and the American Revolutions.” 
The abuses against which they are 
struggling are somewhat different from 
those that are listed in the Declaration 
of Independence, but they are just as 
specific and just as heavy. 

From what I have said, it should be 
clear that nationalism in Asia fulfills 
purposes and destinies different from 
those it accomplished in Europe. Its 
present role is dynamic.and creative in 
the best sense of the term: to set right 
the wrongs of-centuries of predatory 
nationalism of Europe, to catch up with 
the technological progress the fruits of 
which form the basis of the life in the 
West. Professor Fairbank is perfectly 
‘ right when he says that 


the true nationalist appeal in backward 
Asia consists not merely in preserving one’s 
“ country from outside control, as might be 
sufficient in the West, but of constructing 
one’s country anew, solving its many prob- 
lems, uplifting its-ragged millions, and 
making its society in every respect where 
„it is now inadequate. Thus the higher pa- 
triotism of the modern Orient is com- 
pounded of love of country and belief in 
its potentialities, faith in its future re- 
building, and determination to carry 
through great social changes. 


The moral and cultural aspect of 
Asian nationalism is no less important, 
consisting as it does in a cultural renais- 
sance and a rediscovery of the forgot- 
ten values of an ancient tradition. Ulti- 
mately, the Asian nations will be better 
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qualified to participate in a future in- 
ternationalism after they have risen to 
their full stature through the assimila- 
tion of their national inheritance. As ` 
Professor Alfred Zimmern has said, “No _ 
task is more urgent among backward 
and weaker peoples than the wise fos- 
tering of nationality and the mainte- 
nance of national traditions and cor- 
porate life as a school of character and 
self-respect.” 


WESTERN CO-OPERATION 


It is a pleasure to record that the 
United States, which was the first na- 
tion in the world to oppose colonialism, 
has once again assumed the champion- 
ship of the underdeveloped nations of 


' the world by inviting them to share, on 


a basis of equal partnership, the tech- 
nological skills which have been per- 
fected by generations of her scientific ` 
and industrial workers. President Tru- 
man’s Point Four program will go down 
as one of the greatest acts of statesman- ° 
ship of this century. To realize that 
poverty and mass suffering lead to an 
abrogation of the democratic way of life 
and to try to alleviate them by help 
freely sought and freely given, without 
any strings attached, is-an entirely 
novel concept of international co-opera- 
tion, but not more than what the times 
demand. Perhaps this is the only way 
to solve one of the most difficult politi- 
cal problems of the world—that of hold- 
ing together in,one international organi- 
zation, without any trace of imperial- 
ism, nations which are equal in law but 
unequal economically and militarily. 

In short, the free world must co- 
operate with Asia in carrying out its 
national reforms; it must associate with 
the dynamism of Asia and enable the 
newly liberated people of that continent 
to realize the values which are basic to 
democracy. There is no danger from 
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nationalism in Asia. What is happen- 
ing in Asia today is only a natural and 
healthy development which Europe has 
already passed through. That some of 
the colonial powers still see danger in 
Asian nationalism is because they will 
not read the clear writing on the wall. 

The danger which affects not only 
Europe and Asia but the whole world is 
to be found elsewhere—in South Af- 
rica, where a fantastic racialism is try- 
ing to crush the elementary rights and 
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liberties of man. All eyes in Asia are 


now watching the outcome of this issue; 
everybody is anxious to know how the 
great democracies of the West, nur-- 
tured on the principles of the American 
and French revolutions, are going to 
throw their weight in the solution of 
this momentous question. There can be 
neither peace nor progress in the world 
if the extension of human liberties in 
one sphere is counterbalanced by their 
eclipse in another. 


His Belen B. R. Sen, Washington, D. C., is Ambassador of India to the United 
States, having previously been Minister of the Embassy of India in Waskington from 
. 1947 to 1950. He held important posts in the government of Bengal from 1931 to 1943. 
From 1943 to 1946 he was Director-General of Food of the Government of India, and 
in 1946 he served briefly as Secretary to the Food Department of the Indian Govern- 
ment. In 1950 and 1951 he was Ambassador of India to Italy and concurrently Am- 


bassador to Yugoslavia. 
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NATO and Pacific Security 


By Percy C. SPENDER 


E in Australia see some of the 

problems of the world with 
slightly different spectacles from those 
used by people on the East Coast of 
America and the people in Europe. It 
is not, however, to show differences but 
rather to emphasize a different view- 
point that- I address these remarks. 


REASON FOR SECURITY SYSTEM 


In the first place, it is important for 
us to understand why the system of 
security, such as the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization and the new or- 
ganizations in the Pacific, whence I 
come, has been built. 

Of course, the real reason is not.that 
we have departed from the principles 
of the United Nations, to which your 
country and my country are dedicated, 


but because we realize that the sub-' 


stratum on which the United Nations 
was created has been destroyed. That 
substratum unquestionably was that 
every nation that pledged itself to the 
terms of the Charter would endeavor to 
fulfill those terms. 

The nation that has destroyed the 
effectiveness of the Charter and there- 
fore removed the substratum of the 
' United Nations is thé Soviet Union; 
Since she has not sought at any time 
to support the principles of the Charter, 
but, on the contrary, has determined for 
her own ends to subvert them. 

That is the truth of the position with 
which we are confronted. It poses. the 
prime problem of how to secure the 
world today in the circumstances in 
which we are placed. 

I want to repeat, so that there may 
be no misunderstanding about it, our se- 
curity system does not mean a depar- 


ture from the principles of the United 
Nations. It ,does mean, however, that 
when one major nation, such as the So- 
viet Union, withdraws—not nominally, 
but in substance—from the discharge 
of its obligations under the Charter, 
then the free nations of the world must 
fnd supplementary means, within the 
Charter we hope, to defend themselves. 


NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 


The second observation I want to 
make concerns the nature of the chal- 
lenge which presents itself, because it 
does seem to us in Australia that some- 
times there is an undue urgency to try 
to solve problems which cannot be 
solved within a limited space of time. 


‘I think the more Western a nation is, 


the more industrialized a nation is, the 
greater is its sense of urgency and the 
more inclined it is to believe that it can 


find a quick answer to any problem. 


That is why I want to make an ob- 
servation about the nature of the prob- 
lem which confronts us. 

The problem is the struggle between 
democracy and communism. That is 
the basic struggle. It expresses itself 
in terms of imperialistic communism di- 
rected against the free world. The pur- 
pose of the various security arrange- 
ments, such as the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, is not to defeat 
communism as such, but to defeat im- 
perialistic and militaristic communism, 
which, in my judgment, seeks to domi- 
nate the world—if I may be forgiven for 
oversimplifying the picture as I see it. 

It is true that the actions of the So- 
viet Union may be attributable not only 
to the Marxist concept, which is the 
basis of the communist state, but also 
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to the imperialistic Russia to which the 
Marxist regime is heir. I do not doubt 
that we see today imperialist Russia, 
distorted and given momentum but re- 
taining the basic concepts of imperial- 
ism, reflected in the regime which has 
been in power there since.1917. 

The important point I want to make 
is that it is impossible for us to meet 
the challenge of imperialist communism 
if we imagine that this problem will be 
solved in a few years and we shall then 
move into an era of peace. There is a 
great deal of thinking, in my judgment, 
which proceeds upon the hypothesis that 
it is just a matter of dealing with' a 
problem of emergency for a limited pe- 
riod and that accordingly our task is to 
find ways and means of solving the 
problem within such a period. 


THe Lonc Virw 


All I have to say is this: I do not ac- 
cept that proposition. I think if we ac- 
cept it we shall be in grave danger of 
ultimately destroying our effectiveness 
to defend ourselves. Let me develop 
what I mean. In my judgment, the 
struggle will not find its resolution in 
one decade; it may require two or three 
decades.. I believe that most of us to- 
day will see progress steadily being won, 
but not the ultimate resolution except 
over a very long period of time. 

IT mention that because you must re- 
alize that we must be patient in what 
we do and wise in building the organi- 
zation to meet the long struggle; be- 
cause a struggle which has to be waged 
over a long period of time requires an 
entirely different technique from, for in- 
stance, that required by a war which 
may last four or five years. 

Therefore, the proposition which I 
wish to present for your acceptance is 
that we must regard the defensive need 
of the free world, the need to build up 
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our defenses and to keep them built up, 

as a normal way of life for a very long 
period of time. I believe as profoundly 
as I can believe in anything that if we 
do see it that way, we shall organize 
more wisely and we shall witness the 
progressive destruction of imperialistic 
communism, and not only the survival 
of the free world but a widening of 
frontiers for all mankind. 


AUSTRALIA’S INTEREST IN NATO 


NATO is the key to the defense of 
the free world. The continued unity of 
the North Atlantic group of powers is 
essential if the world is to be preserved 
against the catastrophic devastation and 
misery of another world war. And the 
Strength and unity of that defensive 
group is in turn primarily and princi- 
pally dependent upon the maintenance 
of the closest understanding and co- 
ordination of policy between the United 
States of America and the United King- 
dom. Without this, the political, eco- 
nomic, and military co-operation which 
already has been achieved among the 
members of NATO would rapidly 
wither away. 

Australia is of course not a member of 
NATO, but is interested in its growth, 
development, and operations, just as, 
indeed, is every other nation of the 
free world, since the protection it af- 
fords and will progressively afford ex- 
tends far beyond the geographical area 
covered by its nation members. But 
Australia has a more direct interest than 
most other nations outside this group. 
Twice in less than forty years, hundreds 
of thousands of Australian men have 
served on the battlefields of Europe and 
the Middle East, in the air, and on the 
oceans of the Atlantic and the Mediter- 
ranean. We have already agreed in 
principle to participate in a Middle 
East Command. 
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The deliberations and the authority 
of NATO, bearing as they do on events 
which may affect not only the world at 
large but particularly areas of the world 
where Australians may again have to 
bear a substantial share of responsi- 


bility, underline the fact—which is not’ 


sufficiently appreciated—-that apart from 
what is called and at times quite inaptly 
called “consultation,” there is no exist- 
ing machinery in which the voice of 
Australia can be heard in the formula- 
tion of decisions which can directly bear 
upon our destiny. Perhaps an oppor- 
tunity will be provided in the Pacific 
Council, yet to be established under the 
terms of the Pacific Security Treaty be- 
tween the United States, Australia, and 
New Zealand. 


SCOPE or NATO’s ACTIVITIES 


We have very great and special inter- 
ests in that part of the world in which 
our people live. But we are becoming 
increasingly aware of the extent to 
which policy in southern and southeast- 
ern Asia and in the Pacific may be con- 
` ditioned by the breadth and effect of 
the decisions which NATO is making. 

We in Australia firmly support NATO 
and warmly applaud all that has been 
done to build up its strength. We ac- 
knowledge that, because of its geo- 
graphical grouping, nations outside the 
area do not logically find a place within 
it—though the recent and very proper 
addition of Turkey and Greece has 
stretched its membership far beyond 
the areas originally contemplated. 

It is inevitable, however, that the im- 
portance and extensive nature of its de- 
liberations and planning will affect more 
and more not only the interests of its 


members, but those as well of non-' 


members. It is not unnatural, accord- 
ingly, that Australia is especially con- 
cerned to ensure that its interests and 
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the interests, of other areas of the world 
——particularly those affecting the West- 
ern Pacific—are not inadvertently over- 
looked by members of NATO. 


GLOBAL REQUIREMENTS 


For it is important to emphasize and 


. re-emphasize that the Soviet Union’s 


policy is essentially global in character. 
The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
recognizes. (and every step it takes to 
dominate the world gives expression to 
this recognition) that there is a neces- 
sary and inescapable interdependence 
between European and Asiatic policy. 
In the case of the U.S.S.R., one is ‘har- 
monized and geared with the other. I 
doubt that we have yet sufficiently re- 
alized how important it is that we too 


. ” think and plan in similar terms. 


We cannot, of course, in the foresee- 
able future hope to be strong in every 
part of the world. However, if we build 
up powerful striking power wherever we 
can, which if necessary may be em- 
ployed quickly to meet aggression; if 


that striking power is maintained on the 


assumption that it will not only be nec- 
essary for a few years but will\require 
to be on hand for an indefinite period 
of time; if we balance the demands 
which rearmament imposes upon the 
economies of participating countries so 
as to strengthen them, not weaken them 
——then, I believe, we shall avoid war. 


INTERDEPENDENCE BETWEEN MILITARY 
AND ECONOMIC STRENGTH 


Our policy is to preserve peace. And 
to preserve peace our strength, both 
military and economic, must be strong 
enough to deter aggression, not merely 
during’ the immediate years ahead but) 
as long as the present aggressive and ex- 
pansionist policy of the Soviet Union is 
pursued. This assumes, as I believe to 
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be the fact, that the problems pre- 
sented by the Soviet’s challenge to the 
free world cannot be solved over any 
short period of time. 

It is wise, therefore, for us to plan 
collectively so as to keep our military 
and economic strength in balance over 
a long period. While building up and 
maintaining our striking power, we must 
ensure that we do not too greatly dis- 
tort our economies. For if we do, what 
avail will be our arms if our economies 
are not strong enough to support those 
arms? To increase our armed strength 
so that we can deter aggression—or if 
we are called upon to meet it, then ulti- 
mately destroy it—remains of course 
our overriding responsibility. But we 
must-see this necessity not as some- 
thing of an emergency character, but as 
part of our normal manner of existence 
for very many years. 

The Western world (and the more 
industrialized the nation the more this 
tendency is revealed) is prone to be- 
lieve that any problem, no matter how 
complex, can be solved within a lim- 
ited space of time. What we need is a 
better sense of historical perspective 


and a clearer understanding that the ° 


conflict between democracy and com- 
munism will not be resolved except over 
a period of long duration. And if this 
is correct, as I believe it to be, it throws 
into clear relief the need so to plan the 
use of our resources, so to integrate our 
economic strength with our military 
might, and so to husband each our na- 
tional strength that we may be able to 


meet the demands which prolonged pre- © 


paredness against war will impose upon 
us all. 


r 


INTERDEPENDENCE BETWEEN DoOmESTIC 
AND FOREIGN POLICY 


We have not sufficiently understood 
the bearing which domestic policy has 
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upon foreign policy. Here again let me 
draw attention to one aspect of Soviet 


domestic policy which forms part of its 


foreign policy. There is no doubt that 
the U.S.S.R. has given special attention, 
over the past few years, to building 
up capital structures and diverting re- 
sources into basic industries and devel- 
opmental works. This it has done by 
placing great sacrifices upon its peoples. 
We have tended to be complacent 
about the relatively advanced stage of 
Western industrial development. But 
the Western world has been depleting 
its investment reserves, so essential to 
the maintenance ‘of its strength and its 
capacity to expand and develop, at a 
rate which bears upon our ability to, 
maintain the great margin of industrial 
efficiency which we presently hold over 
that of the Soviet Union. We must, 
however, constantly bear in mind—as I 
have had occasion before to observe— 
how quickly relative industrial capaci- 
ties can change when a government, 
such as that of the Soviet Union, is pre- 
pared to impose heavy sacrifices upon 
its people, by forced labor and other- 
wise, in order to carry out the specific 
purposes of its foreign policy. 


We ARE ENGAGED IN A MANY- 
SIDED STRUGGLE 


The struggle to which we are com- 
mitted is many sided. It is sufficient, 
however, to say that it is not merely. a 
military problem. It is as well an eco- 
nomic problem. Each is related to the 
other. ‘Economic resources, and espe- 
cially waste of such resources, directly 
affect our capacity to rearm and to keep 
armed. The extent and nature of our 
armaments, especially over a long pe- 
riod of time, can and do affect our eco- 
nomic strength. Each must be brought 
into harmony with the other. 

Such is the problem as I see it. _ If 
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we understand it properly and if the. 


people are taken more into the confi- 
dence of governments so that they too 
will understand it and appreciate the 
demands made upon each of them and 
why it is necessary to make those de- 
mands, I do not doubt that we are 'so 
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much richer in resources, in intelligence, 
and in moral strength than those who 
seek to dominate us, that we shall, if 
we are wise, witness the progressive de- 
cline and ultimate elimination of the 
evil forces of imperialistic communism 
and lead the world into security. 


His Excellency Percy C. Spender, Washington, D. Č, is Ambassador of Australia to 


the United States. 


He practiced law for some years before embarking on a political 


career. He has held high governmental positions in his native country, including those 
of Vice President of the Executive Council, member of the Advisory War Counci and 
of the War Cabinet, Treasurer of the Commonwealth, Army Minister, and Foreign Min- 


ister, 


He has also been active in Commonwealth affairs and in the United Nations. 
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PERKINS, DEXTER. The American Ap- 
proach to` Foreign Policy. Pp. 195. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1952. $3.25. 


While George Kennan was delivering at 
the University of Chicago in 1951 the 
provocative lectures which reached us a 
short while ago under the title American 
Diplomacy, 1900-1950, Dexter Perkins was 
lecturing at the University of Uppsala. 
Now Professor Perkins’ lectures are before 
us in a volume entitled The American Ap- 
proach to Foreign Policy. Perkins’ is the 
more comprehensive treatment; but these 
analyses, by the practitioner and the his- 
torian, respectively, of a good deal the 
same subject matter bring forth contrasts 
which are interesting indeed. 

Speaking to an audience of Europeans, 
Perkins is concerned to dispel forebodings 
of American imperialism and fulfills the 
task well, disclosing broad erudition and a 
quiet judgment. As American history has 
developed so far, the case is-strong. Frank 
Tannenbaum made the case also during 
1951 in an article on “The American Tra- 
dition in Foreign Relations” printed in 
Foreign Affairs for October. 

Had Perkins been addressing an Ameri- 


ese ++ o 


had 


been on the dangers of an eventual Ameri- 
can imperialism nevertheless. To his Eu- ° 
ropean audience he confesses the imperial- 
ism of the Mexico War and of 1900 but 
discusses these instances as one might the 
measles—a rash of early years which need 


- not be expected to recur. As a practitioner 
' keen to know how the decisions of 1900 


can audience, his emphasis might have 
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were actually reached, Kennan elicits little 
or mo assurance against similar concur- 
rences of personality and circumstance 
again. Perkins endeavors to distinguish 
between expansion and imperialism. This 
is shaky ground, especially when “the ex- 
pansion of the United States” is described 
as “a kind of biological process which 
could hardly have been arrested” (p. 17). 
One may doubt whether at the end of the 
Second Punic War the citizens of Rome 
envisaged imperial sway over the Mediter- 
ranean world. They possessed power. One 
thing led to another. 

The safeguard which both Perkins and 
Tannenbaum see, as American power hov- 
ers near the imperial boiling point these 
days, is the moralistic temper in which 
Americans have habitually reacted to ex- 
ternal problems. In quite another line of 
thought Kennan opines that “a war fought 
in the name of high moral principle finds 
no early end short of some form of total 
domination” (p. 101); which recalls George 
Canning’s uneasy admonition to the Com- 
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mons on the French war in Spain in 1823: 
“This is no war for territory or for com- 
mercial advantages. It is unhappily a war 
of principle.” 

Certainly> moral thinking has so far 
heavily Weighted the course of the United 
States in world affairs, and Perkins served 
truth and politics by reassuring Europeans 
in this sense. It has still to be remarked 
in Kennan’s mood that, with American 
power not yet diminishing, one broad road 
to an imperial:denouement could be un- 
relenting insistence upon moral solutions 
(that is, solutions deemed to be moral) in 
a surrounding world which remains in 
large part unmoral. 

_ Protesting to the Commons April 25, 
1793 against the idea of pursuing to the 
death the regicides ın France, Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan observed that to do so 
would be to embark upon “a war of venge- 
ance,’ and that would be to arrogate a 
right which belonged to the Divinity, “to 
whom alone vengeance ought to be left.” 
Henry Morgenthau had in effect to be re- 
minded of that i in 1945. 

DeWitt C. Poore 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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LANGER, Wurm L., and S$. EVERETT 

GLEASON, The Challenge to Isolation, 

1937-1940, Pp. xv, 794. New York: 

Harper & Brothers, 1952. $7.50. 

None will question that this is the most 
thorough, detailed, and systematic account 
of United States foreign policy for the 
years 1939-1940 that has yet been written. 
Another volume presumably of equal merit 
will bring the story down to Pearl Harbor. 
Several reasons may be given for this su- 


perior performance. In the first place, the- 


authors have demonstrated ability: Profes- 
sor Langer has established his reputation 
at Harvard as a foremost European diplo- 
-matic historian, and Dr. Gleason, formerly 
an associate professor at Amherst College, 
brings to his assignment a specialist’s in- 
sight. It is also true that source material 
in the form of unpublished diaries (A. A. 
Berle and Wm. C. Bullitt), governmental 
records, and the private files of important 
statesmen were made available to these 
privileged investigators. Withal, the study 
‘was well financed; the Rockefeller Foun- 


_ Sider their conclusions definitive. 
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dation contributed $139,000, and it has 
been reported that the Sloan Foundation 
brought this total up to $200,000. 

Except for the introductory chapters, the 
authors concentrate their attention on dip- 
lomatic developments during 1939 and 
1940—that is, from the end of the British 
appeasement policy to the destroyer deal. 
The detailed analysis that such a close in- 
vestigation affords contributes a realistic 
insight into the formulation of foreign 
policy and an understanding of the relative 
importance of the several factors which 
collectively determine this policy. The ex- 
tent to which conditions abroad and the 
policies of foreign countries were influen- 
tial in the determination of United States 
policy is ably described. Public opinion, 
responding to traditional policies of isola- 
tion from Europe, or the Monroe Doctrine, 
only permitted the elected leaders to ver-- 
balize their displeasure with the aggressors. 
Finally, international law, at first narrowly 
and later more broadly interpreted, placed 
its mark on foreign policy. 

The authors themselves would not con- 
They re- 
gret, for example, that so few records of 
President Roosevelt’s intimate discussions 
with American and foreign officials were 
available to them. Furthermore, until 
others have an equal opportunity to read 
and assess these records, the reader must 
keep in mind that such distinguished schol- 
ars as Professors S. B. Fay and B. E. 
Schmitt came to quite different conclusions 
about the origin of World War I. In this 
regard, it might be recalled that the Rocke- 
feller Foundation Annual Report for 1946 
stated that the original purpose of this 
study arose from the concern “that the 
debunking journalistic campaign following 
World War I should not be repeated.” 
However, from the available evidence, the 
book concludes that President Roosevelt 
and Secretary of State Hull, were far from 
the dynamic leaders they are reputed to 
have been, and even dragged their feet 
those few occasions when American public 
opinion approved interventionist policies. 
The book also seems to play down the Ger- 
man threat whether it concerned the chal- 
lenge of German imperialism in Latin 
America, occupied France, or the United 
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States. Simultaneously the Russian threat 
is dramatized, for example, in the criticism 
of United States nonintervention policy 
towards the Russian-Finnish War. l 
Martin B. TRAVIS 
Duke University 


STERNBERG, Frirz. Capitalism and Social- 
ism on Trial. Pp. 603. New York: 
The John Day Company, 1952. $7.00. 


This is Fritz Sternberg’s most ambitious 
book published in English. To American 
readers, too, he is known as a remarkably 
perceptive politico-economic analyst whose 
past prognostications have proved to be 
uncannily accurate. 

Dr. Sternberg has undertaken the am- 
bitious project of probing into the mys- 
teries of capitalism and socialism, attempt- 
ing to forecast their future trends. The 
scope of the book is so broad that it covers 
both Europe and America. The factual 
material is so rich that this book also 
qualifies as a volume of reference. 

European capitalism in its earlier phases 
is shown here as a very potent force, ir- 
radiating the entire globe and vitalizing its 
way of life. However, gradually it began 
‘to exhaust its marginal potentialities, and 
then it turned toward imperialist expansion. 

A few years before the First World War 
Morocco was brought under the sway of 
Europe’s law, and thereby the imperialist 
circle closed. There was no more available 
colonial land, and it appears to have been 
no coincidence that shortly thereafter the 
Great War broke out. 

Before it the Socialists discounted the 
ultimate victory of socialism. While capi- 
talism in Europe lost ground during the 
war, socialism also lost ground. It had 
lost much of its potency because of its in- 
ability to forestall the great conflict. Also, 
it was weakened by the outbreak of com- 
petitive bolshevism. Now it looked as if 
the end of capitalism might lead to the be- 
ginning of barbarism. 

In this book Dr. Sternberg elaborates on 
his noted theory that the Great Depression 
of the thirties has never been liquidated 
and that it has been merely forced between 
the dykes of the WeArwirtschaft, defense 
economy. Capitalism, according to him, 
has not been able to solve the problem of 
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modern business depressions, grown enor- 
mous on superpower-driven industrial pro- 
ductive capacity. 

The productive forces of reconstruction 
proved to be so strong after World War 
II that prewar levels were surpassed far 
sooner than after World War I. But then 
the United States was faced with the prob- 
lem of an industry producing more than 
one-half of the world total. “United 
States capitalism will have to find the an- 
swer to the question which no capitalism 
anywhere in the world has yet succeeded 
in answering: How is the problem of the 
crisis to be solved when external expansion 
can no longer play a decisive part in the 
process?” 

The Soviet Union was last seen ponder- 
ing at the fork of the road: one of them 
leading to imperialist expansion and the 
other one to its own garden which needs 
constant cultivation. The decision will be 
made partly in response to a situation cre- 
ated by the rest of the world. 

A democratic socialist solution appears 
to the author to meet the needs not only 
of Eurcpe but also of all humanity. A 
third world power of this nature would 
have neither the desire nor any reason to 
endanger the Soviets. In turn, such a Eu- 
ropean force, not afflicted by the contradic- 
tions of an outworn European capitalism, 
would he strong enough to fill out the Old 
World political vacuum and would defi- 
nitely deter any possible Soviet aggressive 
designs. Emit LENGYEL 

‘New York University 


VAN ALSTYNE, RicHARD W. American 
Crisis Diplomacy: The Quest for Collec- 
tive Security, 1918-1952. Pp. xii, 165. 
Stanford, Stanford University Press, 
1952. $3.50. 


This is a somewhat uneven book. Those 
portions which describe the maneuvers in- 
cident to the birth of the United Nations 
make’ fascinating and rewarding reading, 
as does the discussion of Russia’s relation 
to the war with Japan. Mr. Van Alstyne 
shows that our policy was dominated by 
the mistaken conviction on the part of our 
generals that a land invasion of Japan was 
necessary. He points out that it was the 
insistent pressure of our own top brass 
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which brought Soviet Russia into the Far 
Eastern conflict, thus fastening. on the 
Pentagon a large part of the responsibility 
for our present Asiatic predicament. 

The book is badly marred, however, by 
misstatements of fact and by what would 
appear to be serious errors of conclusion. 
One is the assertion that India, the Mid- 
way Islands, and Dutch Harbor consti- 
tuted the last line of defense of the free 
world and that the capture of any one of 
these outposts by the Japanese “would un- 
dermine the immediate independence and 
territorial integrity of them all [the United 
Nations].” The United States is visualized 
as having been on the verge of war with 
Britain from 1916 to 1921 over the ques- 
tion of who was to command the seas; 
Czechoslovakia is referred to as “the most 
strategic and industrially valuable territory 
in Europe.” 

Discussing Israel’s war for independence, 
the few hundred revolutionaries of the 
Irgun Zvai Leumi are described as “illegal 
Zionist armies operating under the local 
Jewish agency,” and are declared to have 
conducted a massacre of the Arabs which 
led to the mass flight of some 600,000. 
This exodus, he states, enabled the Zionists 
“to bring practically the whole country, 
except a portion of Jerusalem, under their 
control.” While one may overlook Mr. 
Van Alstyne’s unawareness that the Irgun 
-Zvai Leumi was at all times in sharp con- 
flict with the official Jewish agency, a 


glance at the map would have shown him - 


that the country actually was partitioned 
off between Israel and Jordan, with a small 
piece to the southwest around Gaza going 
to the Egyptians. 

That a serious political blunder occurred 
at Yalta is not disputed, yet we find Mr. 
Van Alstyne declaring, “Yalta was a con- 
fession of faith, a catechism of good will 
between Russia and the West.” 

The author appears to recognize the 
provocative nature of Communist policy; 
nevertheless he accuses the Kuomintang 
“CC Clique” of seeking to obtain the up- 
per hand “and refusing any compromise 
with the communists,” thus frustrating the 
American government’s well-intentioned 
ultimatum to Chiang to take the Commu- 
nists into the government. He states that 
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“repeated warnings to the Generalissimo 
. . . to reform the Kuomintang and prac- 
tice good faith toward the communist lead- 
ership met with no encouragement.” 

Mr. Van Alstyne also believes that our 
action in preventing Mao from supplant- 
ing Chiang’ at Lake Success “caused the 
Chinese communists to resort to arms” and 
invade Korea. He is convinced that the 
Marshall Plan represented a great triumph 
for American policy, though it would ap- 
pear to many that our relations with Eu- 
rope are still in the same equivocal position 
as they were before, and that it may easily 
be suspected that the Marshall Plan, by 
acting as a palliative, actually prevented 
the only logical step by which Europe’s 
sickness could have been cured, federation. 

WiiuiaM B. ZEF 

New York City 


DENNETT, RayMonp, and RoBERT K. TUR- 
NER (Eds.). Documents on American 
Foreign Relations. Vol. XH: January 
1-December 31, 1950. Pp. xxvi, 702. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1952. $6.00. 

Once again the student of international 
affairs must record his annual debt to the 
World Peace Foundation and to the editors 
of this remarkable series. The twelve vol- 
umes now afford one of the most complete 
reference shelves available anywhere on re- 
cent diplomatic history. As usual, little 
but praise can be recorded even by the 
most critical reviewer. 

The year covered in this volume most 
probably marks the turning point of the 
cold war with the launching of the com- 
munist military adventure in Korea. The 
pessimist may view this as the event which 
turned the post-World War II period into 
the pre-World War HI period. The opti- 
mist may hope that the vigorous United 
Nations reaction with the first collective 
mulitary defense in history may have ush- 
ered in a new era of world order. From 
either viewpoint the year was a crucial one. 
If the documents here assembled do not 
make pleasant reading, they at least sup- 
ply a complete and—in the retrospect of a 
calendar year—highly informative record. 

The organization of the volume follows 
that of last year’s, except that regional se- 
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curity machinery (such as the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization and the Or- 
ganization of American States) is shifted 
here to the general section on International 
Peace and Security (Chapter V) from the 
geographic sections which formerly con- 
tained it. The reviewer agrees that this 
is an improvement; indeed consideration 
ought to be given the idea of transferring 
even more material from the geographic 
sections, which necessarily still contain 
much important information on security, 
economics, and other functional topics; so 
that the reader must look in two or more 
sections for a complete account of the 
Korean episode, for example. It should 
be added immediately however that the 
editors have supplied an eminently usable 
table of contents and index, which handily 
remedies any organizational flaw. 

This reviewer does not wish to add to 
the very considerable burden of the editors, 
nor to carp at a most useful piece of work. 
He does wish though to repeat his previ- 
ously expressed hope that they may find 
it possible in the future to index the names 
of all the players in their drama—and to 
supply the names in full. For the refer- 
ence user, this omission often requires con- 
sultation of an additional work. This sug- 
gestion is not meant to indicate any dis- 
satisfaction with the work as a whole, 
which stands as the best document collec- 
tion on the subject available to the gen- 
eral student. 
` OLIVER BENSON 
University of Oklahoma 


ALLEN, James S. Atomic Imperiahsm: 
The State, Monopoly, and the Bomb. 
Pp. 288. New York: International Pub- 
lishers, 1952. $3.25. 


There is a hoary admonition to the 
young attorney at bar that, if he does not 
have much of a case himself, he would do 
well to attack that of opposing counsel. 

Whether Mr. Allen has much of a case 
for his obvious client, the Union of Social- 
ist Soviet Republics, is not clearly appar- 
ent, so perhaps the parallel is inapt; but 
he certainly attacks the opposition with 
unbridled fury. 

It is not necessarily definitive of the na- 
ture and substance of this interesting vol- 
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ume that, out of a personal index of over 
200 names, he mentions only a few with 
warm and unqualified approval, among 
them Andrei A. Gromyko, A. Y. Vishinsky, 
Josef V. Stalin, and Frédéric Joliot-Curie; 
but it is unavoidably illuminating. 

Briefly stated, the thesis of Atomic Im- 
persalism is that the present atomic energy 
policy and program of the United States 
“represents the merger of State and mo- 
nopoly at the highest possible national 
level . . .”; and that this corporate state 
“serves as the principal base of reaction 
with a fascist orientation and as the center 


.of war incitement,” marked by “the mass- 


ing of atomic weapons and the threat to 
use them for the realization of imperialist 


objectives.” 


In support of his thesis, Mr. Allen has 
amassed a huge body of facts after appar- 
ently exhaustive research, and with .ad- 
mirable accuracy. He has ransacked the 
literature of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion with praiseworthy industry. So far 
as this writer, with his limited informa- 
tion, is able to determine, there is not a 
single misquotation. 

It is, obviously, in his interpretation of 
these facts—in the processes of balance 
and evaluation—that Mr. Allen’s objec- 
tivity and hence his contribution to one of 
the most potent politico-economic issues of 
the day is to be weighed. 

Toward the Soviet Union and its policies, 
Mr. Allen exhibits no objectivity. That 
requires no truly serious argument. To- 
ward American industry, finance, and poli- 
tics, he also exhibits none—only bitter and 
cynical rancor. It would be ingenuous to 
deny that there have not been—and, in- 
deed, are—voices muttering undertones of 
jingoistic imperialism. One may hear sotto 
voce whispers of a preventive atomic war 
against the U.S.S.R. But to bundle these 
minor and often utterly discredited testi- 
monies into a single package and ascribe 
to it the genuine purpose of the American 
people or to their most intelligent spokes- 
men seems to this writer only narrowly to 
skirt the ridiculous. 

Even accepting his indictment of the 
American policy would not be too nauseous 
if the author had just once, in some minor 
degree—in a footnote, perhaps-—~—conceded 
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that Soviet policy, as respects a certain 
imperialist tinge, is by any measure a 
sizable distance this side of Paradise. 
Joan M. McCuLtoucH 
Philadelphia Inquirer 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


VINACKE, Harotp M. The United States 
and the Far East, 1945-1951. Pp. vii, 
144, Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1952. $3.00. 

This slender little book is a slight en- 
largement of a data paper originally pre- 
pared for the Institute of Pacific Relations 
conference held at Lucknow in October 
1950. The material added for purposes of 
publication as a book consists mainly of a 
chapter covering developments through the 
summer of 1951 and discussing, mainly in 
the form of a brief summary of the Mac- 
Arthur controversy, the consequences of 
Communist China’s intervention in the 
Korean war. 

Professor Vinacke, the author of many 
notable works. on the Far East, has at- 
tempted here to cover a big subject in a 
small compass. Inevitably, some of, his 
summaries are so brief as to be elliptical. 
American relations with Southeast Asia are 
covered in eleven pages. Most of his space 
is devoted to the tangled China problem of 
these years and the mutual relations of the 
United States, the Soviet Union, Commu- 
nist and Nationalist China, and Japan. 

In his attempt to give a concise factual 
summary, Professor Vinacke makes a man- 
ful attempt to avoid controversial analyses. 
He does not always succeed, especially in 
some of his paragraphs relating to the civil 
war in China where he suggests the belief 
that if the United States “had been willing 
to act unequivocally and decisively” in sup- 
port of the Nationalist government, “the 
outcome might have been quite different.” 

Even the simplest facts about Ameri- 
can-Chinese relations since 1945 have be- 
come confusedly controversial. Professor 
Vinacke has some highly understated re- 
marks to make about the problems created 
for both the historian and the policy-maker 
by the fact that Far Eastern affairs have 
become the hapless object of domestic 
partisan politics and have, as a result, been 
grotesquely distorted. What he has tried 
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to do in the face of this situation is to 
give a dispassionate summary of some of 
the major developments. In this he is 
only partially successful. He says too little 
about too much. The result may add a 
little to the general reader’s information, 
but it will not add much to his under- 
standing. Harotp R. Isaacs 
New York City 


FisHeL, Westey R. The End of Extra- 
territoriality in China. Pp. xv, 318. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1952. $4.50. 


The story of extraterritoriality in China 
is a reflection of the Western impact and 
of the emergence of Chinese nationalism 
which eventually overcame the earlier im- 
posed forms of Western relations with the 
Chinese state. Mr. Fishel has studied the 
latter stage of this struggle in a most thor- 
ough and authoritative fashion. He de- 
scribes the period of the development and 
decline of extraterritoriality, mainly the 
period from 1919 to 1943. His study is 
largely based on unpublished files of the 
State Department up to the year, 1933. 
In addition, the author has also used the 
files of the Department of Justice and of 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration as well as other sources. 
Of special importance is the introduction 
of the material by Silas H. Strawn, who 
was the chairman of the Commission on 
Extraterritoriahty in China, and whose per- 
sonal papers throw light on the problem 
which faced those who well-meaningly at- 
tempted to prepare the basis for the dbol- 
ishment of the extraterritorial system in 
exchange for the same Western system in- 
stituted by the Chinese. 

Aside from its rich documentation and 
great description of detail, the book indi- 
cates the basis of the whole attitude of the 
Western powers who “by the circumstances 
of their privileged position, which was 
bulwarked and buttressed by the weighty 
complex of Sino-foreign treaties, . . . were 
forced to adopt a conservative stand” (p. 
72). Under the pressure of the nationalist 
revolution, however, opinion changed. A 
political reasoning took the place of the 
insistence on the duplication of Western 
principles until finally the war with Japan, 
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during which extraterritoriality lost its 
practical usefulness, brought the end. 
FRANZ MICHAEL 
University of Washington 


TreFousse, H. L. Germany and Ameri- 
can Neutrality, 1939-1941. Pp. iil, 247. 
New York: Bookman Associates. $3.75. 


This is a study of the development of 
Germany’s policies toward the United States 
during the years immediately preceding the 
outbreak of war between the two countries. 
After outlining briefly Hitler’s aims, Dr. 
Trefousse, a professor of history at Brook- 
lyn College, proceeds to a detailed analysis 
of the evolution and ultimate failure of. 
Germany’s neutrality policy toward the 
United States from the outbreak of World 
War II to the attack on Pearl Harbor. 

Three basic theses are presented: (1) 
war between the United States and Ger- 
many was inevitable; (2) Hitler was de- 
termined to keep the United States neutral 
and out of the war until he was ready; 
and (3) he was thwarted in this determi- 
nation because “through forceful measures 
of his own, President Roosevelt had com- 
pelled the Fuehrer to involve himself in 
adventures which wrecked Nazi plans de- 
signed to keep America neutral until Ger- 
many was ready for her, thus making cer- 
tain of Axis defeat... . .” 

According to the author, although the 
United States played a comparatively mi- 
nor role in Hitler’s early plans, there can 
be no question that the ultimate conquest 
of this country was an integral part of his 
grand design. In support of this thesis, 
which hardly needs support, Dr. Trefousse 
points out (1) the militarist nature of the 
Nazi movement was bound to create diff- 
culties for this country; (2) there existed 
an unbridgeable gulf between “the world’s 
strongest democracy and the avowed ene- 
mies of that form of government”; (3) 
disagreement over fundamental economic 
policies “had bedevilled business relations 
between the two countries for years”; and 
(4) a Nazi victory would have “altered 
profoundly the balance of power not only 
in Europe, but also throughout the world.” 

The method by which Hitler proposed 
to accomplish his aims with respect to the 
United States was no different than that 
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which he applied to the conquest of other 
nations, namely: (1) assurance of peace- 
ful intentions: (2) isolation from potential 
friends and allies; and (3) striking and 
conquering when he was fully prepared 
and his victims were reduced to impotence. 
Although this timetable was important and 
effective in his conquest of European na- 
tions, it was absolutely imperative in the 
case of the United States, for under no 
circumstances did Hitler desire to engage 
the United States until he had fully liqui- 
dated Soviet Russia. In fact, even after 
realizing fully that the United States and, 
particularly, President Roosevelt could not 
be browbeaten into neutrality, Hitler was 
still loathe to take any action which might 
result in American entry into the conflict 
until he felt that the time was ripe. 

Thus, during this period, German press 
attacks were kept at a minimum; diplo- 
matic protests concerning American inter- 
vention on behalf of the Allies were few 
and fer between; and a concentrated effort 
was made to stir up isolationist and anti- 
Administration forces and feelings in the 
United States by means of gigantic propa- 
ganda activities. In fact, the author em- 
phasizes that Hitler was so anxious to keep 
the United States out of the war that he 
ordered the German Navy to leave Ameri- 
can vessels alone. Finally, in an all-out 
effort to insure American neutrality until 
the time was ripe, Hitler attempted to per- 
suade the Japanese to attack Singapore, 
rather than American territory. 

Dr. Trefousse concludes that despite all 
of his efforts to keep the United States neu- 
tral, Hitler failed “because under the lead- 
ership of Franklin D. Roosevelt, America 
refused to be caught unaware and took the 
liberty of defending herself, building up 
her own armed establishment and render- 
ing all possible aid to the Allies.” ‘This 
line of action,’ says Dr. Trefousse, “was 
Mr. Roosevelt’s great contribution to 
American foreign policy.” He indicates, 
however, that Hitler’s original policy was 
actually correct. Thus if he had been able 
to convince or compel Japan to move 
against the British or the Russians, instead 
of attacking American territory, President 
Roosevelt would never have been able “to 
get the isolationists to consent to a decla- 
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ration of war.” Assured of American neu- 
trality, Hitler could have moved against 
the United States when he was ready. The 
attack on Pearl Harbor, however, elimi- 
nated the isolationist opposition and so 
united the country internally as to give 
the President the strength he so urgently 
needed. “Consequently,” concludes’ Dr. 
Trefousse, “they (the Japanese) solved 
the President’s dilemma and contributed 
greatly to final Axis defeat.” 

This is an interesting, stimulating, and 
convincing little book. It is well docu- 
mented and based largely upon -> current 
literature and official documents and rec- 
ords. Coming, as it does, however, more 
than ten years after the German declara- 


tion of war upon the United States, and ° 


seven years after Germany’s unconditional 
surrender, it is doubtful whether it adds 
anything to what we already know. The 
real value of this work may well lie in 
parallels which may be drawn between the 
1939-41 period and the current period. 
The lessons to be learned are (1) that ap- 
peasement of a totalitarian power in the 
hope of ultimate peace is an almost cer- 
tain road to destruction, since the aggres- 
sor usually relies upon an appeasement 
policy; and (2) the alternative is internal 
physical and moral strength, coupled with 
a good system of collective security. How- 
ever, this is a lesson which we appeared to 
have learned, although at considerable ex- 
pense, during the past five or six years. 

Err E. NOBLEMAN 

Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT, 
HISTORY, LAW, AND 
POLITICAL THEORY 


` MacIver, Roserrt M. Democracy and the 


Economic Challenge. Pp. 86, ii. New 

York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1952. $2.50. 

Professor Robert Maclver’s slender vol- 
ume comprises five William W. Cook Foun- 
dation Lectures, delivered at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. ‘This reviewer cannot 
remember ever having seen so much wis- 
dom and understanding of the present-day 
world compressed into so small a space— 
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and, what is more, compressed without 
harmful elision and without making the 
reader uncomfortably aware of being fed a 
highly concentrated diet. The work ex- 
presses with such clarity this reviewer’s 
own conception of the meaning of democ- 
racy and of its true relationship to the 
past, the present, and the future that this 
review might well consist of the single 
word, “Amen.” l 

The author shows how, throughout the 
greater part of recorded history, when hu- 
man society was predominantly agricul- 
tural, “authority, property and position 
united in a single focus of power” and how 
this “triple command separated the ruling 
classes from the masses.” He then traces 
the rise of the middle class and the emer- 
gence of “private economic power,” dis- 
sociated from political power, and shows 
how “the historical role of the middle 
classes was to bring democracy to birth.” 
“Private economic power,” says Dr. Mac- 
Iver, “does not mean laisser faire. It 
means that there is always an area in 
which men can make a living and carry on 
their business without becoming the agents 
or employees of the state.” 

A number of forecfully stated definitions 
and distinctions will help to clear away 
familiar confusion. Thus: “The welfare 
state and the socialist state are quite dif- 
ferent affairs. The welfare state is con- 
sistent with private economic power. The 
socialist state is by definition opposed to 
it.” (Incidentally, the author points out 
that there is no such thing as a socialist 
state or a capitalist state—that all demo- 
cratic societies are today “socio-capital- 
ist.””) 

Tracing the rise of middle class power 
after the industrial revolution, Professor 
MacIver deals as remorselessly with 
laisser-faire “liberalism” as he later deals 
with Marxism. “Liberalism became a flac- 
cid substitute for democracy. The old 
doctrine (the triple command based upon 
ownership of land) made democracy un- 
attainable. The new doctrine made it 
merely impotent” (the new doctrine being 
the theory of beneficent automatic self- 
regulation through the free market). This 
chapter should be read by all worshipers 
at the shrine of Adam Smith. 
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The chapter on ‘Democracy and Planned 
Economy” should be read by all socialists 
(and answered, if they can find an an- 
swer). It demonstrates how total plan- 
ning inevitably submerges the legislative 
branch of a democratic government, plac- 
ing a corrupting power in the hands of a 
powerful executive, which sooner or later 
becomes unresponsive to the popular will. 

The final chapter on “The Meaning of 
America” should be read by every think- 
ing American-—especially by those who do 
not realize that the greatest danger to our 
society emanates from our own failure to 
understand and live up to the principles of 
our own society, rather than from Moscow. 

From this reviewer’s point of view, the 
chapter on Marxism is the least interesting 
and the least satisfactory, perhaps because 
the subject has been so fully and so ex- 
tensively treated by others; it seems, with 
all respect to Dr. MacIver, to dispose of 
the matter a little too easily. Yet this 
chapter contains two sentences which, 
alone, should make this book must read- 
ing: 

“Nothing embitters the heart of a man 
like the brand of inferiority. Treat men 
squarely as fellow men, whatever be their 
race or color or religion; do not fasten on 
any groups the stigma of alienhood or in- 
feriority—and, in a country like ours, com- 
munism will shrink to nothingness.” 

- James P. WARBURG 

New York City 


Broptz, Francis. The Fear of Freedom 
Pp. ix, 263. Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday & Company, 1952. $3.50. 


This little volume should be read by 
every thoughtful American but, unfortu- 
nately, those responsible for initiating and 
fomenting fear will not be the ones who 
will read it. Even if they did, it is un- 
likely that they would see the parallelisms 
of history or accept the judicious reason- 
ing by which this recent Attorney General 
concludes: 

“Fears have become familiar ghosts that 
haunt us as we walk and sleep, outlived 
but without depth, undefined and because 
of their indefiniteness more terrible. We 
clothe our uncertain dread in the hack- 
neyed formulas of familiar ~words... 
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and face away from the real threat, from 
the ultimate danger, seeing no longer what 
we love but only that of which we are 
afraid. Reason is no longer free to com- 
bat the false opinion which we are afraid 
to tolerate.” 

One of the significant contributions of 
this book is that it puts the present hys- 
teria into its historical context. Through 
factual, descriptions of events within the 
total forces then at work, Mr. Biddle re- 
views the intolerant periods of our own- 
history from colonial times to the Alien 
and Sedition Acts of the first World War, 
the Dies Committee of 1938, and the pres- 
ent Un-American Activities Committee. In, 
two brief chapters, he shows their parallels 
in England, and in France. 

In an interesting manner but with the 
same meticulous care the author reviews 
state action such as the Ober Law in 
Maryland and statements presented be- 
fore state Un-American Activities Com- 
mittees in Llinois. He also reviews the 
policies of educators regarding Communists 


on school and college faculties. 


Throughout all the wealth of data, the 
author is judicious. He points out that 
the concept of guilt has shifted from ac- 
tion by the individual to guilt by associa- 
tion. But in this shift he blames not only 
those who foment fear but also the Ameri- 
can people who have come to be afraid of 
resisting the trend. 

The last chapter, “The Choice Ahead,” 
is somewhat disappointing. The author 
himself states that the readers will wish 
for a positive program. He does present 
one, but it is so general in its suggestions 
that it still left this reviewer with the feel- 
ing that after so careful an analysis, some 
more specific recommendation for action 
could have been presented. 

Francis J. BROWN 

American Council on Education 

Washington, D. C. 


TAYLOR, ALLAN (Ed. and interpreter). 
What Eisenhower Thinks. Pp. 186. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, 1952. $2.75. 


In this short book Allan Taylor, a vet- 
eran newspaperman, has edited and inter- 
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preted various speeches on public affairs 
made by General Dwight D. Eisenhower, 

There are few surprises. According to 
Mr. Taylor, a boyhood in Abilene, Kansas 
contributed to the development in General 
Eisenhower of such basic characteristics as 
individualism, co-operation, and ability to 
work hard. While not born in a log cabin, 
the General happily possessed a background 
suitable for a subsequent career in politics. 
West Point and the Army did not stifle 
these characteristics 

As enumerated in a speech before the 
Economic Club of New York on Novem- 
ber 20, 1946, General Eisenhower sees 
three principles as basic to American life 
(p. 43). These are: first, that individual- 
ism is our most precious possession; sec- 
ond, that all of our freedoms constitute a 
single bundle; and third, that freedom to 
compete plus co-operation makes our eco- 
nomic system the most productive on earth. 

Surely, most Americans would at this 
point say “Amen.” While a similar quality 
of vagueness seems present in most of the 
collected speeches, it is only fair to recall 
that an officer on active duty is far from 
being a free agent in the American tradi- 
tion of freedom of expression. Neverthe- 
less, in at least two areas, General Eisen- 
hower has spoken out forcefully whether 
in or out of uniform. The first of these is 
the realm of foreign policy. 

General Eisenhower subscribes with en- 
thusiasm to the Administration’s policy in 
Korea and in Western Europe. He views 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) as indispensable to American se- 
curity and foresees a permanent solution 
in the eventual creation of a United States 
of Europe. If world disarmament should 
be attained, the General advocates a strong 
United Nations police force. The General 
is also positive on military matters, where 
he has recommended preparedness, unifi- 
cation of the armed forces, and the estab- 
ilishment of Universal Military Training. 
Except for UMT, he takes no sharp stand 
on domestic issues. 

General Eisenhower is in favor of free 
enterprise and economy in government. 
He is opposed to regimentation, academic 
loyalty oaths, and federal aid to educa- 
tion. On specific issues, such as wage-price 
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controls, rent control, the Taft-Hartley 
Act, the President’s civil ments program, 
tidelands oil, he is silent. 

The over-all impression which emerges 
from Mr. Taylor’s selections is that Gen- 
eral Eisenhower is as American as apple 
pie, is a middle-of-the-roader in domestic 
politics, is irrevocably committed to the 
continuation of the Truman-Vandenberg- 
Acheson foreign policy. 

MURRAY S. STEDMAN, JR. 

Swarthmore College 


Hoover, HERBERT. The Memoirs of Her- 
bert Hoover. Vol. Il: The Cabinet and 
the Presidency, 1920-1933. Pp. xiii, 405. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1952. $5.00. 


Even before he entered on his eight 
years in the cabinets of Harding and 
Coolidge, Herbert Hoover had captivated 
the imagination of Americans as the: 
“Great Humanitarian” and the very in- 
carnation of American liberalism. Both 
of these can be documented. He was 
aware “that most of our employers were 
fighting legitimate development of trade 
unions.” It is refreshing to see him in a 
Harding cabinet meeting severely denounc- 
ing Attorney General Daugherty’s savage 
injunction against striking railway men 
whereupon Harding ordered it withdrawn. 
When he gave his views on collective bar- 
gaining before the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce in 1920 “the applause would 
not have waked a nervous baby.” We 
must “push machines and not men” de- 
clared Hoover. Schwab and Gary of 
United States Steel denounced his con- 
demnation of the twelve-hour day as “un- 
social and uneconomic.” 

He disliked senators Penrose, Watson, 
Knox, and Lodge and their followers, was 
a warm advocate of the League of Na- 
tions, and the most persistent of conserva- 
tionists. He advocated health inspection 
in schools and noonday meals for pupils in 
some areas. He horrified the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers by advocating 
the Child Labor Amendment. He ex- 
pressed a deep concern over housing for 
the lower income groups. We must thaw 
out “inherited control of the tools of pro- 
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duction by increased inheritance taxes” and 
must “tax earned incomes much lower 
than interest, dividends, and rent.” He 
hammered persistently against economic 
practices that worked against the consumer 
and never forgot to plead the cause of the 
small business man. 

What transformed this great liberal into 
a symbol of conservatism? Not the great 
depression but rather the way in which he 
met its impact. Scarcely had he pro- 
claimed the approaching end of poverty 
than the dream was shattered by the stock 
market crash. So incredible was this event 
that he would balance the budget instead 
of applying his very own earlier proposal 
to expedite government construction in 
times of unemployment. So intensely did 
he believe in free enterprise that he had 
been planning unemployment insurance 
through the private insurance companies 
when the depression began. Doubtless his 
phobia of what later came to be called 
“creeping socialism” hampered adaptation 
of means to the end of alleviating distress. 
The encroachment of government on pri- 
vate enterprise he believed due to Euro- 
pean ideology not. the pressure of events. 
“I used my last breath in expounding the 
folly of Socialism,” he had declared in 
1920. Socialism was not an economic phi- 
losophy to be critically examined but a 
vicious fallacy to be summarily dismissed 
with the finality of supreme ommiscience. 
Indeed it turns out to be a smear word. 
Senator Norris was a “devoted, Socialist.” 
Al Smith’s defeat was partly due to “snug- 
gling up of socialists.” Opposition to his 
Stanford Food Research came from “the 
conglomeration of professors and intel- 
lectuals tainted with mixed socialist, 
fascist, and antique ideas.” 

The Great Depression itself was due to 
“the European economic hurricane that 
swept over us” rather than stock market 
speculation. Had he been re-elected he 
believed “we would have quickly overcome 
the depression” and saved the nation from 
the collectivism of the New Deal. Never- 
theless it cannot be doubted that Herbert 
Hoover served sincerely in the public in- 
terest as he saw it. 

WILFRED E. BINELEY 

Ohio Northern University 
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Haraszti, ZoLTÁN. John Adams & the 
Prophets of Progress. Pp. xi, 362. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1952. $5.00. 


John Adams was at his best when he 
wrote informally. There may be some 
justification for the belief that the promi- 
nence of his descendants combined with 
the profundity of his own formal writ- 
ings has served to obscure his greatness. 
This volume again demonstrates that John 
Adams was himself the greatest Adams. 

Mr. Haraszti, Keeper of Rare Books at 
the Boston Public Library since 1934, has 
edited and arranged in logical sequence the 
notes which John Adams made in the 
margins of his books. It is apparent that 
Adams clarified his own thoughts by writ- 
ing, and the margins of many books of his 
library are literally crowded with com- 
ments. The first fifty pages of Mr. 
Haraszti’s volume are devoted to three 
chapters in which he analyzes Adams’ 
background, education, political and so- 
cial philosophy, and his character, position, 
and reputation. This is followed by twelve 
chapters in which the marginal notes are 
printed, usually verbatim, interspaced by 
such brief extracts from the texts as are 
necessary for an understanding of the sub- 
jects under discussion. The principal selec- 
tions are from the works of Bolingbroke, 
Rousseau, Frederick the Great, Voltaire, 
Turgot, Condorcet, the Greek philosophers, 
and a number of less well-known writers of 
the eighteenth century. 

A few thorough students have recog- 
nized John Adams as “the greatest politi- 
cal thinker whom America has yet pro- 
duced.” The annotations in the books of 
his library now tend to confirm this judg- 
ment. It is understandable that his con- 
temporaries of the early Federal period 
may have gleaned from his conversations, 
letters, and informal writings more of his 
wisdom than is now fathomable from his 
formal writings. 

Historians will find a fertile field for re- 
search in the Adams notes. Here is evi- 
dence revealing what President Adams did 
at Quincy-during the seven full months in 
1799 when he left the Capital and returned 
to his farm at the critical period of the 
French crisis. Perhaps his peremptory or- 
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ders for the departure of the French mis- 
sion, upon his return to the Capital, were 
not entirely uninfluenced by his comments 
on the works of Frederick the Great which 
he had just read. Here, also, are the notes 
showing the reading which Adams did in 
preparation for the peace conference at the 
end of the Revolution, and the formal basis 
for his successful demand for confirmation 
of the American claims to the fisheries off 
Canada and Newfoundland. 

Mr. Haraszti not only has called public 
attention to this rich and relatively neg- 
lected collection of source materials; he 
has also written a very readable volume. 
It is to be hoped that this revelation of the 
value of the informal writings of John 
Adams will inspire the executors of the 
Adams Manuscript Trust. A more. com- 
prehensive edition of the papers of John 
Adams obviously is indicated A policy of 
more general research in the less formal 
papers of the various members of the 
Adams family should be encouraged. 

CHARLES M. THOMAS 

The Air University 

Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama 


Woop, Vema. Due Process of Law, 
1932-1949: The Supreme Court’s Use 
of a Constitutional Tool. Pp. xi, 436. 
Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Univer- 
sity Press, 1951. $6.00. 


Professor Wood presents here a detailed 
and critical analysis of the attitudes and 
opinions of some twenty-one justices of 
the Supreme Court in their interpretation 
of that spacious and vague constitutional 
guaranty, due process of law. The years 
1932-1949 were selected for this study be- 
cause in that period new and complex so- 
cial and economic problems, as well as 
many other problems involving civil or 
property rights, were presented to the 
Court. The situations facing our society 
forced both national and state action, very 
frequently restrictive action, in regard to 
many relationships, while during the de- 
pression and the New Deal attempts. were 
made to improve conditions by far-reach- 
ing programs of ameliorative legislation. 
Those whose interests were thereby ad- 
versely affected quickly invoked the pro- 
tection of the nebulous due process clause, 
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as an invasion of a protected domain. 
Realizing that generalities are often little 
more than rhetoric, the author has ex- 
amined the concrete cases in which the 
Court weighed the conflicting interests to 
determine if due process of law had been 
accorded. i l 

Due process is. considered from five 
points of view—the first amendment, socio- 
economic legislation, criminal procedeings, 
administrative action, and taxation, This 
arrangement has permitted a logical classifi- 
cation of the large number of cases de- 
cided by the Court. Since Gitlow v. New 
York (1925), there has been brought 
within the protection of the due process 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment these 
guarantees of the first amendment—free 
speech, a free press, peaceable assembly, 
and the right of petition. In order to pro- 
tect the fundamentals of constitutional 
government, the Court has extended the 
meaning of “liberty.” Restrictive state 
statutes have been rejected when the 
judges believed them violative of basic 
civil rights; but they have been upheld 
when deemed justified. In this area the 
protection of property rights became sec- 
ondary to the rights of freedom of speech 
and of the press. 

In the vast and controversial field of 
economic and social control the Court, 
since 1932, has extended widely the domain 
in which Congress and the several states 
regulate the uses of property. Commodity 
price fixing in certain private industries, 
regulation of farm products prices, com- 
prehensive wages and hours legislation, so- 
cial security and unemployment insurance 
laws have been sustained. Professor Wood 
indicates how the earlier concepts of sub- 
stantive due process have been overruled 


.or abandoned. The Court assumed that 


the legislature is the proper judge of 
policy, and interfered only when the exer- 
cise of power was an “arbitrary” one. 

It is well known that due process origi- 
nally involved procedural methods with 
particular reference to criminal cases. 
From 1932 to 1946, the Court frequently 
went behind the record of the trial court 
to its own independent finding of fact, 


‘thus extending materially the scope of 


the due process clause of the Fourteenth 
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Amendment. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that there has been read into that 
amendment all the specific guarantees of 
the Fifth and Sixth Amendments. Rather 
the Court has found it sufficient to inter- 
pret due process as demanding the “prin- 
ciples of decency and fair play——implicit 
in the concept of ordered liberty,” and to 
make certain that criminal proceedings 
achieve that result. 

In respect of the decisions of adminis- 
trative bodies, the Court has maintained 
its authority to review both the law and 
the facts. A fair hearing must be afforded, 
and administrative power cannot be so 
exercised as to ignore civil liberties. In 
the domain of rate regulation, the Court 
apparently abandoned the requirement of 
a fair return on a fair value, and rate 
making has become a form of price-fixing. 

Those who looked to the Court for re- 
lief from the burdens of taxation, national 
and state, will be disappointed. The in- 
terpretation of “jurisdiction” in state taxa- 
tion has been so liberal as to render al- 
most meaningless that limitation. Double 
taxation, excessive tax rates, and retroac- 
tive tax laws are not a denial of due proc- 
ess. Few restrictions on the national tax- 
ing power are found. 

Two cautious conclusions may be drawn 
from this excellent and careful volume. 
The first is that there are no objective 
standards for the application of due proc- 
ess, procedurally or otherwise. Second, 
the standards used in applying due process 
make pertinent the statement of the late 


Charles E. Hughes (while governor) that, 


“the Constitution is what the judges say 
it ig.” 
. Tomas S. BARCLAY 
Stanford University 


HELLER Francis H. Introduction to 
American Constitutional Law: A Selec- 
tion of Cases and Materials. Pp. x, 
691. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1952. $5.00. 


Professor Heller, who teaches political 
science at the University of Kansas, de- 
signed this collection of cases and mate- 
rials as a textbook for a course in consti- 
tutional law for political science students. 
Many important aspects of American con- 
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stitutional law which are included in the 
standard casebooks, such as those dealing 
with problems of jurisdiction, are either 
omitted altogether, or given very little 
space. Thus, the whole question of which 
law prevails in diversity cases in federal 
courts is discussed merely in a two-page 
editorial note, and only nine lines are de- 
voted to the Tompkins case. The empha- 
sis is upon broad issues of social policy, 
and approximately half of the book is con- 


~ cerned with civil liberties. The chapter on 


the Contract Clause has only four cases, 
but there are nine cases dealing with free 
speech. 

The bulk of this book—I should guess 
approximately three-fourths—consists of 
opinions of the United States Supreme 
Court, including liberal cuttings from dis- 
senting opinions, The “materials” part of 
the book includes a great many short edi- 
torial notes and selections from books and 
articles written by leading scholars in the 
field. Professor Heller’s chapter on judi- 
cal review will illustrate his method. It 
begins with John Marshall’s opinion in 
Marbury v. Madison, and that is followed 
by a ckronology of events prepared by the 
editor to keep the story of the case 
straight. Then comes a very short cutting 
from Judge Gibson’s celebrated rebuttal of 
Marshall in Eakin v. Raub. There follow 
portions of three essays on aspects of judi- 
cial review by Professors Carr, Cushman, 
and Corwin, and an editorial note briefly 
describing some of the historical anteced- 
ents. Finally three cases illustrating non- 
justifiable questions (Luther v. Borden, 
Colemon v. Miller, Colegrove v. Green) 
are given. 

The first and last of the fifteen chapters 
of this book are designed to introduce the 
student to the subject and to relate the 
material to the broader context of public 
policy and government. In the opening 
chapter the author discusses the meaning 
of such basic terms as “constitution.” 
“law,” and “constitutional law” and ex- 
plains how cases arise and how they should 
be studied. The discussion is conven- 
tional, and the observation that “an ap- 
pellate court does not concern itself with 
questions of fact” (p. 13) is a dubious 
oversimplification. The footnote explana- 
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tion of the old writ of error in Supreme 
Court practice (p. 20) is completely mis- 
leading. The concluding chapter, under 
the heading “Political Issues and Legal 
Methods,” presents seven cuttings apprais- 
ing the judicial process and the legal pro- 
fession. They should provoke students to 
think about the significance of the cases 
and materials they have studied. 

Professor Heller’s selection of cases will 
of course not please everyone. No case- 
book ever does. But this book is a judi- 
cious collection of the old standard cases 
one always expects to see, such as the great 
Marshall decisions, the Cooley, Slaughter- 
house, and McCray cases, et cetera. At 
the same time, many very recent cases are 
included, such as the Dennis, McCollum, 
McLaurin, and Shelley cases. On the 
whole the book should give students a good 
speaking acquaintance with some of the 
major aspects of contemporary constitu- 
tional. law. 

I think this is an admirable textbook for 
a one-semester course in constitutional law 
for undergraduate nonlaw students. There 
is not enough material for a full year’s 
course, and graduate students and law stu- 
dents cannot very well ignore the impor- 
tant jurisdictional problems which this 
book leaves cut. But Professor Heller says 
at the outset that his purpose was to pre- 
pare a book for undergraduate instruction. 
For a one-semester undergraduate course 
there is, in my opinion, no better textbook 
available at the present time. 

DAVID FELLMAN 
University of Wisconsin 


TURNER, Juros. Party and Constitu- 
ency: Pressures on Congress. In “The 
Johns Hopkins University Studies in 
Historical and Political Science,” Series 
LXIX, Number 1. Pp. 190, xv. Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1951. 
$2.50. 


Careful empirical studies of American 
legislatures are unfortunately rare. The 
recent flood of comment and exhortation 
concerning the Congress for the most part 
has not had its source in such research. 
Professor Turner’s excellent study of some 
of the correlates of voting in the House of 
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Representatives is, therefore, a contribu- 
tion of great importance. 

Building on the work of Lowell, Rice, 
and others, Turner has worked over a con- 
siderable body of historical and compara- 
tive material, but the heart of his study is 
the analysis of roll call votes in four ses- 
sions of the House between 1921 and 1944. 
The author makes no claims for the repre- 
sentativeness of this sample, and he is 
fully aware of the pitfalls in the path of 
one who undertakes to examine record 
votes. Following an introductory chapter 
in which some of these problems are in- 
telligently discussed, two chapters, nearly 
one-third of the book, deal with the effects 
of party identification upon voting in the 
sample sessions. ‘These are followed by 
four chapters which deal with the effects 
upon the voting of representatives of, suc- 
cessively, metropolitan and rural constitu- 
encies, the specialized demands from con- 
stituencies dominated by “foreign” and 
native stock, and sectionalism. A final 
chapter discusses the incidence of legis- 
lators’ independence of both party and 
constituency group. 

Space will not permit mention of even 
a few of thé insights and ingenious ana- 
lytical devices in which the book is rich. 
Important though some of these are, they 
are not the chief significance of the book 
in any case. The impact of Turner’s 
study rather les in his well-documented 
finding that party affiliation is an inde- 
pendent influence upon legislative voting 
and that it is consistently more important 
than any of the other variables that he 
studied. He satisfactorily demonstrates, 
moreover, that the issues on which the 
parties have differed significantly are mat- 
ters of genuine substantive importance. 
Many of these, it is well to note, have 
been issues of social reform—precisely 
those types of issues on which most of the 
more strident of recent critics have pro- 
fessed to find Congress and the party sys- 
tem wanting. These findings apply only 
to the House of Representatives, and in 
some instances, as the author properly 
acknowledges, the number of cases which 
his sample provides is small for purposes 
of statistical analysis. Admittedly the 
findings might be altered not only by ob- 
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servation of the Senate but also by the 
results from a more complete sample. 
But Professor Turner has come forward 
with solid evidence with which any serious 
student of Congress and the party system 
henceforth must reckon. 
Davin B. TRUMAN 
Columbia University 


MacDoucaLt, Curtis D. Understanding 
Public Opinion: A Guide for News- 
papermen and Newspaper Readers. Pp. 
xii, 698. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1952. $5.00. 

It is, after all, a simple proposition that 
a thorough study of what we loosely call 
public opinion necessarily involves a pre- 
liminary study of man, both as an individ- 
ual and as a member of a smaller or 
larger group, but especially of his limita- 
tions and his weaknesses as a thinking 
being. For this reason Professor Mac- 
Dougall’s book is both long and formi- 
dable; otherwise it would be superficial and 
without great value. As it is, it may be 
strongly recommended for the patient read- 
ing and thoughtful reflection not only of 
editors and of those who hope to become 
editors but of all who have anything con- 
structive to do, for their own profit or for 
the profit of others, with what we also 
loosely call public movements. 

Professor MacDougall takes the fiasco of 
the poll takers who predicted a Republican 
victory in the presidential campaign of 
1948 as the starting point for his opening 
chapter, which is entitled “The Nature of 
Public Opinion.” That the “nature of 
public opinion” was too complex for the 
poll takers to understand four years ago— 
whatever they have learned since—became 
obvious the moment the returns established 
the fact that, in spite of their solemn 
prophecies, Truman and not Dewey had 
been elected. One of the reasons which 
Professor MacDougall might perhaps have 
stated more simply is the multiplicity of 
conflicting and therefore confusing human 
interests in modern society. 

Since this is a book by a profesor of 
journalism primarily intended for students 
and practitioners of journalism, note is to 
be made of a statement on the first page 
of the preface which contrasts, in its un- 
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soundness, with the general soundness and 
very real value of the nearly 700 pages 
which follow. “Waith the idiosyncracies 
of most of those with whom he comes in 
contact in his quest for news,” writes 
Professor MacDougall, “the reporter need 
not be concerned.” On the contrary, the 
reporter—a good journalist always remains 
a reporter—should concern himself with 
the idiosyncracies of those with whom he 
comes ın contact from the day on which 
he writes his first “story” until the day 
on which he writes his last. Only in that 
way can he extract the most news from 
them—or, in simpler language, get them 
to talk freely and to reveal themselves 
whether they happen to be presidents of 
labor unions, presidents of banks, or presi- 
dents of the United States. The reticence 
of different men is to be broken down in 
different ways. Even Calvin Coolidge 
could be induced to talk—sometimes until 
one wished that he would stop. 
RICHARD HOOKER 
Longmeadow, Massachusetts 


CARPENTER, WILLIAM SEAL, The Unfin- 
ished Business of Civil Service Reform. 
Pp. 128. Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1952. $3.00. 


To use the author’s words, this little 
book sets out “to relate public policy to the 
civil service.” It outlines some of the 
main characteristics of current merit sys- 
tem administration, drawing briefly upon 
historical developments, upon the author’s 
seven-year experience as administrator of 
New Jersey’s system, and upon the activi- 
ties of other jurisdictions—principally the 
federal service. In the brief compass of 
this book Dr. Carpenter necessarily paints 
with a broad brush. He concludes by 
urging three primary reforms as the “un- 
finished business”: (1) a single commis- 
sioner to replace the civil service commis- 
sion; (2) arbitration machinery to solve 
the problems of -employer-employee rela- 
tions; and (3) strengthening of citizen 
organizations interested in the promotion 
and extension of the merit system. 

But these three conclusions do not give 
a clue to all that is important in the book. 
For example, one whole chapter is de- 
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voted to “Education and the Public Serv- 
ice,” in which Dr. Carpenter makes a plea 
for the broad, liberal education as a 
foundation for public service. He de- 
plores the tendency of civil service unions 
to oppose increased educational require- 
ments for public employment. 

The author also touches on the essen- 
tials of the spoils-versus-merit issue, on 
veteran preference, on salary scales, and on 
loyalty programs. He stresses the deter- 
rent effect that some of the characteristics 
of these policies have on recruitment and 
advancement of able men in the public 
service. 

An example of Dr. Carpenter’s forthright 
treatment of controversial topics is his 
comment on current loyalty procedures in 
the federal government: “It is a fantastic 
situation in which an organization is en- 
titled to a judicial hearing before it can 
be branded as subversive while an em- 
ployee can be removed and stigmatized as 
disloyal without being confronted by his 
accusers or being furnished with specific 
charges.” 

The exact relationship of some of these 
introductory sketches of public personnel 
problems to the author’s net conclusions 
is not entirely clear. The book is, to a 
minor degree, wanting in coherence. 

The nearest thing to a central theme 
appears to be what Dr. Carpenter calls 
“the paradox of civil service reform”’— 
namely that the merit system “has done 
much to recruit better people” but “sel- 
dom has helped the chief executive to gain 
control of the administration.” This ac- 
counts for his recommendation for the 
single personnel administrator under the 
chief executive. He criticizes, however, a 
similar proposal by the Brownlow Com- 
mittee in 1937. 

- The author’s treatment of employer-em- 
ployee relationships is not as satisfactory 
as one would hope. The significant experi- 
ence of such organizations as the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority and the Bonneville 
Power, Administration is brushed over too 
lightly. How his analysis of the subject 
leads to the conclusion that arbitration ma- 
chinery is the primary solution is not clear. 

These criticisms should not be taken as 

depriving the volume of its over-all use- 
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fulness as a stimulating summary of cur- 
rent public personnel issues. 
O.,GLENN STAHL 
Washington, D, C. 


ALLEN, FLORENCE ELLINWOOD. The Treaty 
as an Instrument of Legislation. Pp. xxi, 
114. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1952. $1.75. 


This book discusses an important prob- 
lem of policy consequent upon the shrink- 
ing world and the tendency for the line 
between subjects appropriate for interna- 
tional legislation and for national and local 
legislation to become blurred. Judge Allen 
recognizes the gravity of the problem al- 
though she seems unaware of the extent to 
which treaties in the eighteenth century 
and earlier dealt with the rights of resi- 
dent aliens and consequently regulated a 


‘ subject usually considered local in char- 


acter She proposes to meet the situation 
by procedures which will result in a care- 
ful scrutiny of international legislative 
treaties before ratification and by a consti- 
tutional amendment providing that treaties 
conflicting with the constitution or dealing 
with domestic matters shall be invalid (p. 
105). 

Few would question the value of the first 
of these remedies although some might 
doubt whether there had been any in- 
adequacy in the scrutiny of treaties from 
this point of view in the American system 
with senators always alert to “states rights” 
and “national sovereignty.” The second 
remedy which is along the line proposed 
by an amendment introduced by Senator 
Bricker of Ohio indicates misapprehension 
of the meaning of the term “domestic 
jurisdiction” in international law and mis- 
apprehension of the position of the treaty 
power under American constitutional law. 
Judge Allen is an eminent jurist but her 
legal discussion of these problems is hardly 
enlightening. 

The World Court has dealt several times 
with the meaning of the term “domestic 
jurisdiction” and has indicated that it re- 
fers to any topic in which the discretion of 
a state is not impaired by any international 
obligation. The Court, however, has also 
made it clear that sovereign states are 
competent to assume obligations by making 
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treaties on any subject whatever unless in- 
deed to do so would encroach upon the 
rights of a third party. Once a state has 
assumed such an obligation the matter 
ceases to be within its domestic jurisdic- 
tion. It is, therefore, a contradiction in 
terms to refer to domestic jurisdiction as 
a limitation upon the treaty-making power 
of a state. 

In the political sense, of course, the 
situation is quite otherwise. ‘The treaty- 
making power may regard it as inexpedi- 
ent to assume obligation in fields where 
suitable regulation can proceed through 
local or national legislation. The issue of 
whether the shrinking world, the interde- 
pendence of nations, the relations of rea- 
sonable respect for human rights with the 
preservation of peace, and the developing 
world opinion favorable to a general pro- 
tection of human rights has made it ex- 
pedient for the United States to enter into 
general engagements such as the proposed 
Covenant of Human Rights is a political 
question which cannot be solved by any 
legal definition of “domestic questions.” 
` The issue is whether it is wise to make 
the protection of human rights an interna- 
tional question and therefore to take it 
out of the realm of purely domestic ques- 
tions. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
has held that a treaty. made by the ap- 
propriate procedure is valid if it deals with 
a matter of international interest and.does 
not violate any specific prohibition or 
limitation of the Constitution. The Court 
has further held that, if a treaty is valid, 
Congress has power to implement its obli- 
gations. As a consequence the so-called 
reserved powers of the states of the Union 
do not affect the validity of treaties or of 
implementing legislation, but, on.the other 
hand, the Bill of Rights which limits all 
_ agencies of the government does limit the 

treaty-making power. ‘These principles of 
constitutional law make it clear that Ameri- 
can ratification of a covenant of human 
rights could not in any way impair the 
Constitutional Bill of Rights. It would 
set a universal minimum in the respect for 
and protection of human rights but would 
not enlarge the power of Congress to regu- 
late rights beyond what is permitted by the 
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constitutional guarantees. Treaty permis- 


sions are not treaty obligations and do not 
permit action which the Constitution for- 
bids. 

It is important that the ‘well established 
principles of international law and consti- 
tutional law bearing upon the growing field 
of international legislation should be more 
widely understood. Unfortunately recent 
discussiatis of the American Bar Associa- 
tion have not contributed to this under- 
standing, and it is to be feared that Judge 
Allen’s book is similarly unenlightening. 
The basic problem is not legal but political 
and consists in the exercise of wise under- 
standing in developing international legis- 
lation in fields where the conditions of the 
world make it necessary and in gearing na- 
tional legislation into the obligations under- 
taken by treaties. Constitutional amend- 
ment is not needed but rather a wiser 
statesmanship in understanding the situa- 
tion of the world and the most suitable 
methed of dealing with its problems. 

Quincy WRIGHT 

University of Chicago 


CRAVEN, WESLEY FRANK, and JAMES LEA 
Cate (Eds.). The Army Air Forces in 
World War II. Vol. II: “Europe— 
Argument to V-E Day, January 1944 to 
May 1945. Pp. xxxix, 948. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press (for the Air 
Historical Group, USAF), 1951, $8.50. 
This is a worthy companion to the earlier 

fine volumes. However, there is not quite 

the same air of detached impartiality as 
one finds in Volumes I and II, for, al- 
though many errors of judgment are freely 
admitted, there is too often a determined 
effort to explain away the mistakes and 
suppert to the full the doctrine of victory 
through strategic air power. Most inter- 
esting is the brief account of the utter 
lack of co-operation even to the point of 
obstruction shown by the Russian govern- 
ment. | 

Although General Spaatz firmly believed 
that victory could be won by a properly 
conducted strategic air war alone, those 
responsible for War Plans regarded the 

strategic bombing offensive as primarily a 

preliminary to the invasion of Europe. 

After that, air power would support land 
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operations. From April 1943 to April 
1944, the main effort of the Allied air 
forces aimed at the destruction by bomb- 
ing of the German air-craft industry, ball- 


bearing plants, ‘and factories manufactur-. 


ing component parts. Parallel to this was 
the plan to destroy the Luftwaffe before 
the invasion of Normandy by shooting 
down German aircraft that rose to defend 
the factories. . 

Throughout 1943, the strategic bombing 
offensive had been indecisive. Air force 
commanders grossly exaggerated the amount 
of serious damage to aircraft production 
and as greatly underestimated the recu- 
perative power of enemy industry. Ger- 
man aircraft production continued to ex- 
pand until very late in 1944. In fact, air 
battles did much more to destroy the Ger- 
man Air Force than did the bombing of 
factories. By June Allied mastery of the 
air was complete, making possible the in- 
vasion of the continent. This was a ma- 
jor achievement, but it did not knock Ger- 
many out of the war. 

‘Until April 1944, the main strategic air 
attack on German industry had proved 
disappointing—a failure due partly to the 
vast dispersal of German factories and the 
building of underground plants, but due 
even more to the faulty selection of bomb- 
ing targets. Up to January 1944, air force 
commanders omitted from their plans for 
the strategic air war the bombing of oil 
production centers. However, in April, 
plans were changed to make the main 
priority a bombing offensive against im- 
portant crude oil refineries and synthetic 
gasoline plants. ‘This campaign, inaugu- 
rated by the Fifteenth Air Force on 12 
May 1944, was from then on pressed hard 
by both the Fifteenth and Eighth Air 
Forces. In time the results were spec- 
tacular. By April 1945 German oil pro- 
duction of fuel and lubricants had virtu- 
ally ceased with the direct result that 
transportation and all industry in Ger- 
many were thoroughly crippled. 

In August another drastic change was 
made when a great strategic offensive 
against German factories producing tanks, 
trucks, and ordnance was placed second on 
the list of priorities. It was soon evident 
that the bombing of these factories did 
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little more than cause a huge amount of 
structural damage which proved to be an 
annoying minor problem to the enemy but 


-did not seriously affect its war effort. 


In November 1944, in preparation for 
the invasion of Germany proper, the stra- 
tegic air forces were given as second pri- 
ority the bombing of the German trans- 
portation system for the tactical purpose 
of “interdiction.” In six months, however, 
the result was an overwhelming strategic 
victory. By the closing weeks of the war 
the enemy railroads and canals were prac- 
tically useless. Although the cost was 
huge, as the Eighth and Fifteenth Air 
Forces expended nearly 900,000 tons of 
bombs to destroy communications, the 
campaign proved to be the decisive blow 
that so completely disorganized and para- 
lyzed German industry that it was impos- 
sible for the enemy to continue the war. 

Thus, a careful comparison of the mate- 
rial in the second and third volumes indi- 
cates to this reviewer that the strategic 
bombing offensive was not properly con- 
ducted until the spring of 1944. The 
tragedy of it all was that the earliest list 
of target priorities compiled in August 
1941 proved in the end to have been the 
correct one, while later revisions only 
piled error upon error. As a result much 
ineffective and extremely costly effort was 
made down to the spring of 1944, and 
even as late as January 1945 some air 
commanders were inclined to regard the 
strategic air war as almost a failure. 

The excuse that “hindsight is better than 
foresight” (frequently used in this volume) 
has little validity in this case, for certainly 
it was the business of Intelligence and the 
economic “experts” to estimate correctly 
the most vital German targets. It is now 
clear that. the proper conduct of the air 
war would have followed the earliest list 
of priorities (the electrical system, oil, 
and transportation). A vigorous campaign 
against chemical plants and the destruction 
of the five factories making ethyl fuel 
would have proven disastrous to the Ger- 
man war effort. Such an offensive would 
have resulted in a German defeat before 
May 1945, 

The most important lesson to be gleaned 
from the three volumes on the air war in 
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Europe is that victory through air power is 
largely a myth unless a small list of the 
most vital targets are attacked. The in- 
discriminate bombing of factories is not 
effective, and, moreover, the “victors” 
after the war have to spend huge sums of 
money to aid in the economic rehabilita- 
tion of the enemy country. It would seem 
more logical to allow the factories to pro- 
duce while making it impossible for them 
to transport the products. If they produce 
but cannot haul, industrial enterprise is as 
effectively crippled as if all factories had 
been destroyed. 

Nevertheless, even after all the errors 
are frankly assessed, it still is certain that 
Allied air power was decisive in winning 
the victory over the Axis powers. -How- 
ever, victory through air power alone may 
be feasible, but it depends on one thing— 
the air commanders must be omniscient. 

ARTHUR P. Watts 
Lt. CoL, USAFR 
University of Pennsylvania 


Bean, Watton. Boss Ruef’s San Fran- 
cisco: The Story of the Union Labor 
Party, Big Business, and the Graft 
Prosecution. Pp. xii, 345. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1952. 
$5.00. 


In Boss Ruef’s San Francisco Walton 
Bean has presented a smoothly written 
story of the rise of San Francisco’s most 
famous political boss and of the debacle 
that brought his burgeoning political em- 
pire tumbling down in the drama of the 
graft prosecutions of 1907—1909. For some 
readers this story will not be really new. 
Fremont Older, the crusading editor of the 
San Francisco Bulletin, long ago gave the 
partisan’s view of it in his book, My Own 
Story; and Franklin Hichborn has given it 
a vivid journalistic treatment in The Sys- 
tem. Lincoln Steffens made the story a 
brilliant chapter in his muckraking of mu- 
nicipal boss rule at the turn of the cen- 
tury. Professor Bean, the historian, how- 
ever, with these journalistic accounts at 
his disposal and having access to several 
collections of private papers and files of 
documents, has brought together a fuller 
and more balanced version, as one would 
expect from a trained historian. Professor 
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Bean writes with relish of his subject, and 
with imagination. The result is a very 
readable book and one that will stand up 
well under scrutiny. 

The rise and fall of Boss Ruef a his 
hand-picked mayor and board of super- 
visors covers a period that is rich in po- 
litical events, not only for a major city 
but also for the rising state of California. 
The events were dramatic to say the least, 
and the particulars were unique in many 
respects. Ruef himself was unique in sev- 
eral ways. He was brilliant, cultured in 
many respects, and had a good university 
education. His political career began in 
the reform company of such distinguished 
citizens as Franklin K. Lane and John H. 
Wigmore. 

However, an opportunistic bent led Ruef 
in a different direction. Shrewdly operat- 
ing as a political broker, he succeeded in 
capturing the newly organized Union Labor 
party in the city’s politics and, through 
that vehicle, came to control the mayor 
and the local legislative body. At the 
same time he pyramided a graft structure 
by collecting legal fees from utility com- 
panies that desired city franchises and 
from the pleasure establishments that 
found it necessary to ee police im- 
munity. 

The avarice of Ruef’s political associates 
ultimately proved to be the loose brick in 
the structure that brought the whole fabric 
down and led to the fantastic graft trials, 
Ruef and the mayor were convicted ulti- 
mately, the entire board of supervisors 
was forced to resign under terms laid 
down by the acting district attorney, and 
the prosecutor directed the naming of a 
new set of officials. When the prosecu- 
tion went on to try to use Ruef as a wit- 
ness to convict certain business leaders on 
charges of corrupting the city government 
the prosecutor was shot down in the court 
room. A young special assistant prose- 
cutor who stepped in to complete the 
trials went on to become the trust-busting 
governor of California and the long-time 
United States Senator, Hiram Johnson. 

This book, as the title would indicate, 
keeps the boss, Abraham Ruef, and his as- 
sociate, Mayor Eugene Schmitz, in the 
spotlight throughout. Other personalities 
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are dealt with appropriately but kept at 
the back of the stage. The treatment of 
events is quite complete; there are no ap- 
parent loose threads. The author does not 
belabor* the various implications for po- 
litical philosophy and ethics that naturally 
arise from the story; he points them out, 
discusses them, and then leaves the reader 
room to draw his own conclusions. 
Winston W. CROUCH 
University of California 
Berkeley 


Borres, BLA. How To Get Rich in 
Washington: Rich Man’s Division of 
the Welfare State. Pp. x, 309. New 
York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1952. 


$3.75. 

Mr. Bolles is a modern day “muckraker” 
with a journalist’s flair for words and the 
ability to compose an intriguing, title. His 
thesis is simply stated: “... the welfare 
state has been undergoing a subtle change 
into the rich man’s welfare state. . . . The 
agencies created to end privilege have 
become bulwarks of privilege. The bu- 
reaus which were established originally as 
balance wheels for segments of the na- 
tional economy... [in fact] unbalance 
the economy by distributing the riches un- 
evenly” (p. 12). The evidence for this 
charge Mr. Bolles has found in recent 
testimony given before Congressional in- 
‘vestigations of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, the Office of Contract Settle- 
ment, the War Assets Administration, the 
Maritime Commission, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, and the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, and in the workings of the tax 
amortization law. (The RFC occupies 
four chapters; one chapter is devoted to 
each of the others.) 
_ Blame for the corruption and irresponsi- 

bility which Mr. Bolles finds is placed pri- 
marily on the shoulders of Congress and 
the President: “. . . Truman has hastened 
the transformation [of the welfare state] 
by ... putting the agencies under the 
control of practical men who do not share 
the old opinion that the federal govern- 
ment is responsible for the welfare of all. 
.. . Congress has spread the confusion 
further by enacting a long succession of 
unrealistic laws . . . neither of them ad- 
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mits the effect of the tax laws and ‘mili- 
tary socialism’ on the principle of private 
enterprise, neither gives serious thought to 
the implications of the government’s rise 
as the master of finance capitalism .. .” 
(pp. 13, 14, 27). The ineptitudes and 
tailures of lesser government officials come 
as no surprise because such men “come to 
share the attitudes of the utilities they 
regulate ... [and develop] an overween- 
ing pride in the establishment that em- 
ploys them ... [which] gives them conf- 
dence that their subordinates are as honest 
2s they are” (pp. 233, 276, 70). 

Mr. Bolles is a New Dealer with an 
ardent belief in the ultimate good sense 
and strength of the electorate and a faith 
in competition. While he has in no sense 
written a scholarly work, his book may be 
of interest as an example of partisan litera- 
ture. Mr. Bolles feels, however, that he is 
presenting more than a partisan viewpoint; 
he hopes his book will give citizens an 
“intelligent awareness” of the way in -which 
the government functions today. Further- 
more, he hopes it will lead to important re- 
forms in government. Since approximately 
three-fourths of How To Get Rich in 
Washington consists of anecdotes of cor- 
ruption and irresponsibility, its impact may 
be quite different from that intended. 
Judged as an appraisal of postwar Wash- 
ington, the book is grotesquely incomplete 
and biased. It should make money in an 
election year. 

JoHN BUTTRICK 

Northwestern University 


Mowry, GeorceE E. The California Pro- 
gressives. Pp. x, 349. Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1952. $6 00. 


This is an exciting, thorough, and use- 
ful work by a professor of history at the 
University of California, Los Angeles. It 
is one of a series entitled “The Chronicles 
of California” covering segments of that 
state’s history and undertaken by the Uni- 
versity to commemorate-the centennial of 
“The Golden State.” 

The purpose of the volume is (p. ix) to 
“throw as much light upon the nature of 
national progressivism and recent Ameri- 
can ‘liberalism’ as it may upon the history 
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of the state.” “I also hope,” the author 
mentions, “that the book may say some- 
thing not entirely insignificant about the 
more general problem of why American re- 
form movements start and why they die” 
(p. ix). More particularly the quest was 
to determine “who were the Progressives, 


what prompted them to act, what were’ 


they trying to do, and where did they 
think they were going?” ‘The book re- 
counts dramatically the rapid rise in Cali- 
fornia of “progressivism” and its all too 
speedy decline. Some of the names of 
those concerned in the movement are 
themselves assurances of a thrill in read- 
ing—Francis J. Heney, Abe Ruef, Eu- 
gene E. Schmitz, Hiram Johnson, Rudolph 
Spreckels, Robert LaFollette, Meyer -Liss- 
ner, the McNamara brothers, Harrison 
Gray Otis, Thomas J. Z. Mooney, Warren 
K. Billings, Frank Norris, Chester Rowell, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Charles E. Hughes. 

What makes this book of special value 
for the reformer in government is, first, 
its presentation of the view that condi- 
tions in a locality must ordinarily be 
shocking before citizen revolt ensues. The 
beginning chapter, entitled “The Southern 
Pacific’s California,’ limns the complete 
domination and degradation of the state 
and of all its parts by that “Octopus.” 
Second, it shows that the uprising occurred 
and was fought almost simultaneously in 
both San Francisco and Los Angeles (p. 
22). So, then, chapter 2 is entitled “The 
Struggle for the Cities” and is a welcome 
illustration of improvements in govern- 
ment starting as local, bipartisan, or non- 
partisan, but bringing about ameliorations 
in the much wider fields of state and even 
national government. Third, it exemplifies 
how a citizen revolt need not come from 
the ranks of existing groups of population. 
In this instance, it originated with a group 
of supreme individualists (p. 22): 

“The leadership in the battle against the 
railroad did not come from the ranks of 
organized business or agriculture or labor. 
Instead, it was seized by a group of su- 
preme individualists, well educated and 
bound together by a particularistic point 
of view, a remembrance of things past, a 
new code of morality, and more than the 
normal dash, perhaps, of a sense of indig- 
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nation and a desire for power. Many of 
them were not interested, initially, in plan- 
ning a state-wide campaign against the 
railroad, but only in a limited struggle for 
the control of their home cities. The open- 
ing skirmishes of the crusade against the 
Southern Pacific were fought almost simul- 
taneously within the urban confines of San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. Between the 
developments in the two cities there was at 


` first little or no connection except for those 


broad compulsive movements of ideas and 
material facts that often control the desti- 
nies of men.” ' 

Fourth, the book contains the warning 
that reform movements are, in this coun- 
try, likely to be, as this one was (1910- 
1916), tragically ephemeral. That the lead- 
ers in this movement were more economi- 


- cally independent than the rank and file 


workers and subordinate leaders in a pro- 
fessional political party meant that the re- 
form chiefs could not be bossed and were. 
so much individualists that mfts were 
driven in the ranks because of individual 
opinions, sometimes by personal jealousies 
and dislikes. The absence of bossism in 
an amateur political citizens’ movement 
thus may lead and here did lead to many 
“Mexican generals” and disruption. A 
fuller analysis of the book would show 
other causes which contributed to the 
breakdown and which should be heeded to 
avoid debacles in similar movements. But 
such an analysis would transcend permis- 
sible limits of this review. 

There is a good seventeen-page double- 
column small-print index. -The print and 
format of the volume are excellent. But 
very just complaint may be made that the 
notes appear at the end of the text (p. 
307, et seq.) and that their numbering 
begins with 1 in each chapter, so that any- 
one reading the book has trouble locating 
the supporting note. The necessary thumb- 
ing back and forth and exacerbation would 


‘have been diminished had a chapter num- 


ber and heading appeared at the top of 
each page of the reference notes. How- 
ever, no one will regret placing this book 
high up on the cumulus of one’s home 
work. 
Murray SEASONGOOD 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Lens, SIDNEY. The Counterfeit Revolu- 
tion. Pp. 272. Boston: The Beacon 


Press, 1952. $3.50. 


Sidney Lens is certainly not the first to 
state that to become really efficient the 
struggle against Communism must be in- 
spired not by anti-Communism alone but 
also by “pro-Something.’ However, this 
statement has rarely been presented backed 
by such a penetrating analysis and such an 
abundance of supporting evidence as it is 
in his book. Some of the author’s observa- 
tions and conclusions may appear con- 
troversial, but they are always at least 
stimulating, and most of the book makes 
fascinating reading. 

The Communist revolution revealed itself 
as a “counterfeit revolution.” But how, 
asks the author, is one to explain the fact 
that “millions of people this side of the 
Iron Curtain pay homage to this dictator- 
ship, join its movement, work for it with 
religious fervor?” (p. 3). As noted on the 
cover, Sidney Lens traveled through twelve 
countries in Europe to gather material for 
his study. And he found that “the scarcest 


commodity in Europe is hope,” whereas ` 


“hope is the only thing that can defeat 
Stalinism” (p. 207). If American aid has 
not, as yet, produced the expected psycho- 
logical effects, it has been precisely be- 
cause such aid has helped to consolidate 
the status quo which the large masses 
want to do away with. Very often they 
have no clear idea of what should be done, 
but they are looking for a promise; they 
need a hope. That is the main reason why 
so many turn to Communism with its 
promise of change and its “semi-religious”’ 
hope. 

Many others.who do not accept Com- 
munism do not have sufficient energy to 
fight it because they do not know what to 
fight for. The author asks for a “crusade 
against poverty and Stalinism” and makes 
concrete suggestions for the program and 
methods of this crusade, to be waged now 
-——in peacetime. He recognizes that “mili- 
tary force, unfortunately, may be neces- 
sary even in the most idealistic crusade,” 
but even the most complete military vic- 
tory “without a political victory based on 
a grand political ideal... must in the 
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end result in the loss of the peace” (pp. 
245-46). The author’s last conclusion is 
that the world today needs unification into 
a single economic pattern. The American 
people, and only they, “do have the where- 
withal, the material resources necessary, to 
accomplish this task smoothly and peace- 
ably. In the process they can destroy 
Stalinism and other philosophies which 
place the individual in a strait jacket” (p. 
266). 
GEORGE DENICKE 
Washington, D. C. 


FoneR, Puur S. (Ed). 
Writings of Frederick Douglass. Vol. 
IO: The Civil War, 1861-1865. Pp. 
448. New York: International Pub- 
lishers, 1952. $4.50. 


This third volume in The Lsfe and Writ- 
ings of Frederick Douglass examines the 
period during which the ideas of the aboli- 
tionist leader were most fully vindicated in 
the eyes of the nation. Although once 
considered a missionary in advance of his 
times, Douglass lived to witness the ful- 
Alment of his efforts as a result of the 
emergence of the Civil War and the impli- 
cations of the President’s Emancipation 
Proclamation. 

Frederick Douglass’ writings present a 
broad, contemporaneous commentary on 
governmental policies and socioeconomic 
problems during the ordeal of the union. 
In compiling this work, Dr. Foner has 
drawn from his subject’s editorials in 
Douglas? Monthly, speeches before civic 
audiences, and correspondence with promi- 
nent persons both at home and abroad. 
The portrait which emerges is that of a 
multifaceted individual who interested him- 
self in politics, journalism, labor conditions, 
military affairs, diplomacy and race rela- 
tions. More accurately than most of his 
countrymen, Douglass realized that the 
war and its aftermath would be long and 
dificult in spite of the North’s physical 
superiority. “We take possession of rebel 
cities,” he wrote prophetically in July 
1862, “but not the rebel hearts.” 

Of special importance to the reader are 
Douglass’ reactions to the major issues of 
the Civil War. His initial fears that Lin- 
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coln might compromise with slavery to pre- 
serve the Union, his elation that Sumter 
had forced the hand of the North, his de- 
mands for ‘immediate emancipation and 
the recruitment of Negro troops, his criti- 
cism of colonization, and his stirring ap- 
peal for opportunity for the Negro instead 
of misguided philanthropy or cruel force 
are vividly recorded in this collection. 
There are also pertinent excerpts showing 
the delicate relations within the abolitionist 
camp, as Douglass, Garrison, Phillips, and 
Smith attempted to subordinate their past 
differences for the good of the wartime 
antislavery cause. 

The editor provides an introductory es- 
say in which he outlines the highlights of 
the Negro leader’s public career during the 
course of the war years. At all times he 
is intent upon showing that “Douglass” in- 
terpretation . . . coincided with that of 
the fathers of scientific socialism.” Nor 
does he resist the opportunity to project 
current political views back into history. 
Commenting upon the 1864 presidential 
campaign, Dr. Foner unhesitatingly ex- 
claims that “already the reactionary wing 
of the Republican Party was foreshadow- 
ing its later betrayal of the Negro people.” 
Greater care in distinguishing between 
editing and editorializing would have en- 
hanced the value of this work tremen- 
dously. 

LEONARD PRICE STAVISKY 

Long Island University 


Tarum, ELBERT Lee, The Changed Po- 
litical Thought of the Negro, 1915-1940. 
Pp. 205. New York: Exposition Press, 
1952. $3.00. 

Those who are searching for a definitive 
work on the political thought of Negroes 
in the United States will not find it in El- 
bert Lee Tatum’s The Changed Political 
Thought of the Negro, 1915-1940, for this 
little volume, contrary to its title, is really 
a superficial treatment of Negroes in the 
political life of the United States between 
1619 and 1940. 

The present study, which is the out- 
growth of a doctoral thesis at Loyola Uni- 
versity (Chicago), consists of a foreword 
by President Lawrence A. Davis of Ar- 
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kansas Agricultural, Mechanical, and Nor- 
mal College, a preface, an introduction, 
seven chapters, five appendixes (each of 
which contains one letter), and a bibli- 
ography, which the author says does not 
“Include all materials used in this study, 
but only ... [those] of most value” (p. 
195). There is no index. 

The first two chapters (about one-half 
of the text), which purport to treat the po- 
litical significance of Negro migration, first 
to America and then to the North, present 
a cursory account of the Negro’s impor- 
tance in the political activities between 
1619 end 1928. According to the author, 
the political significance of Negro migra- 
tion to America lay in the large amount of 
attention which Negroes received in both 
the colonial and early state legislatures, as 
well as at the constitutional convention of 
1787. However, Professor Tatum’s claim 
that “More laws were enacted which dealt 
with the Negro during colonial times than 
any other subject” (p. 22) is certainly 
questionable. 

The political significance of the “Great 
Migration” was very notable in the North. 
To the Negro, it meant an opportunity to 
participate actively in politics. To the 
large urban political machines, it offered 
groups of potential voters, a bonanza which 
they (the machines) almost immediately 
captured. Naturally, this new situation 
required Negroes to make a series of ad- 
justments in both thought and actions. 
However, the author’s claim that this po- 
litically immature group of migrants was 
“alert in realizing that [its] political inter- 
est should be local at first” instead of na- 
tional is to be doubted, for Negroes, just 
as other politically untutored racial and 
religious minorities who migrated to north- 
ern cities, became pawns of one of the 
competing political machines. 

The last half of the present study treats 
the political behavior of Negroes in a lim- 
ited number of areas. (Missouri, the West, 
and the Northeast are ignored.) It con- 
siders their allegiance to the Republican 
party from 1865 to 1940, their shift to the 
Democrats between 1932 and 1940, their 
participation in the extra-party activities 
(such as committees and conventions), and 
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some of the public offices to which Ne- 
groes were elected or appointed before and 
after the “Great Migration.” The author 
believes that it was logical for Negroes to 
stay in the Republican column because of 
that party’s efforts in their behalf. He at- 
tributes the defection from the Republicans 
to: (1) “their tendency to forsake or ig- 
nore Negroes in the South”; (2) the fail- 
ure of that party to keep its campaign 
pledges; (3) the effective overtures which 
Democrats made to “a great number of 
energetic and intelligent Negroes” who had 
migrated to the North since 1915. This 
shift in party allegiance, plus a slight tend- 
ency of a few Negroes to vote “independ- 
ent of party labels,” is what Professor 
Tatum seems to regard as “the changed 
political thought of the Negro” between 
1915 and 1940. 

It is quite disappointing to find no dis- 
cussion of the “Negro’s attitude toward 
communism” (except for two sentences on 
page 184) or toward the other liberal or 
reactionary politico-economic philosophies 
which have competed with the traditional 
political groups for electoral support in the 
United States since 1930. 

Other things which mar the volume are: 
mistakes in spelling (pp. 10, 62, 77, 170, 
and in the bibliography), unsupported gen- 
eralizations (pp. 77, 80, and 159), incon- 
sistent statements (pp. 72 and 111), and 
inaccurate reportjng (pp. 35, 36, 103, 158, 
159, and in the bibliography). 

Finally, in this reviewer’s opinion, the 
one contribution which the present study 
makes is that of pointing up the need for 
a scholarly investigation of Negro politi- 
cal ideas in America from 1619 to 1952. 

J. ERROLL MILLER 

Lincoln University of Missouri 


KNAUFF, ELLEN RAPHAEL. The Ellen 
Knauf Story. Introduction by Arthur 
Garfield Hays. Pp. xix, 242, 21. New 


York: W. W. Norton & Company, 1952. 

$3.50. 

Ellen Knauff dedicates her book, a de- 
tailed chronology of her three-year battle 
to gain admission to the United States 
after being branded a “poor security risk” 
and excluded without a hearing, to “the 
United States of America and her amaz- 
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ing people.” Her report is a tribute not 
only to her own faith in the American 
principles of justice and fairness, but to 
the “amazing people” who, once informed 
of the facts in Mrs. Knauff’s case, rallied 
to her defense and by that most mysterious 
of group processes—public opinion—forced 
the Immigration Service to recognize its 
error, reverse itself, and permit Mrs. 
Knauff’s entry to this country. 

Widely publicized, this case of a Ger- 
man war-bride was fought by Mrs. Knauff’s 
indefatigable attorneys, Gunther Jacobson 
and Albert Feingold, the New York Post, 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, the American 
Civil Liberties Union, and Congressmen 
Walter and Roosevelt because they believe 
that the democratic idea of due process— 
a fair hearing—must be continually de- 
fended, even in the face of small-minded 
and arbitrary thinking in a government 
agency. 

Behind the many legal jousts and in- 
fighting between the executive and legisla- 
tive branches of the government in this 
case is the theme which symbolizes the 
moral struggle that the free world is now 
waging against Communist totalitarianism: 
that a democratic government can provide 
a system of fair procedures in which re- 
spect for the individual is paramount and 
in which opportunity is given to disprove 
charges, and that only through full and 
impartial hearings can the truth be estab- 
lished. While security safeguards in a 
time of international tension are under- 
standable, Mrs. Knauff’s story points up 
what abuses can occur when these pro- 
cedures operate without corresponding con- 
cern for individual rights. 

The struggle to establish the principle of 
a full and fair hearing goes beyond Mrs. 
Knauff’s tribulation. The State Depart- 
ment’s Passport Division denies passports 
to American citizens for travel abroad if, 
in its opinion, such travel would not be in 
the “best interests of the United States.” 
No specified reasons are given. No oppor- 
tunity is given the citizen to answer openly 
whatever evidence the Passport Division 
may have, or to disprove the charges. All 
this indicates how far the pendulum can 
swing toward the side of security and 
away from liberty when fear, even when 
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understandably grounded, dominates gov- 
ernmental action. The American Civil 
Liberties Union has recently initiated a 
test case challenging the constitutional 
right of the State Department to deny a 
passport without a hearing, and it is hoped 
that the Supreme Court will decide the 
issue soon, 

Throughout Mrs. Knauff’s book, despite 
the disappointments, the delays in the 
legal process, the pettiness of bureaucracy, 
runs a strong note of optimism and faith in 
the democratic process, She writes: “I do 
not wish anybody to be falsely accused 
It is a bitter and frightening experience. 
Yet—if it were possible without the agony, 
I almost wish every human being could go 
through a similar experience, a similar, per- 
sonal method of realizing what’s important 
in this world—as I did on Ellis Island. 

“Only when my own human rights and 
my own freedom were endangeretl did I 
realize the importance of freedom. Only 
when I experienced the deep, natural de- 
votion of other people to justice did I my- 
self become a passionate believer in free- 
dom and justice—and in people... . 

“For the people of America despise 
tyrants, be they of the great or the petty 
variety, and they are fortunate to have in- 
herited a system of protection which makes 
every little man master in his house and in 
his country. ` 

“The people of America saw to it that 
their elected representatives picked up my 
fight against arbitrary decrees of the fright- 
ened. “And in turn, an official of the high- 
est tribunal of the land brought the weight 
of his office to bear in my favor, in order 
to protect the authority vested by the peo- 
ple in their elected representatives. 

“And finally, the Government itself, 
faced with an aroused public opinion and 
a relentlessly probing Congress, showed 
enough fortitude to admit it was not 
omniscient and could make mistakes ” 

As long as these forces are free to ex- 
press themselves, and are willing to take 
up the cudgels—even for the single indi- 
vidual—when an injustice is committed, 
our brand of democracy will win out. 

PATRICK MURPHY MALIN 

American Civil Liberties Union 

New York City 
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GALBRAITH, JOHN KENNETH. American 
Capitalism: The Concept of Counter- 
vailing Power Pp. xv, 217. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1952. $3.00. 


Dr. Galbraith presents here, with charac- , 
teristic sweep and verve, a number of in- 
teresting and challenging ideas concerning 
American economic and political life. The 
first half of the book is devoted to a care- 
ful criticism of some of the economic no- 
tions prevailing about 1935, especially in 
their more naive business and academic 
forms. Chamberlin’s discovery (1931) that . 
economic life seldom conforms to “pure” 
competition is elaborated, and-there is a` 
brief popular summary of Keynes’s attack 
upon “Say’s law” that supply creates its 
own demand. 

In the middle of the book, after a some- 
what ambivalent but predominantly neo- 
Veblenite excursion into the “Unseemly 
Economics of Opulence,” Dr. Galbraith de- 
velops his very interesting politico-eco- 
nomic concept of “countervailing power” 
(Chapters IX, and X) and applies it to a 
number of different problems ending with 
inflation. 

The first and last parts of the work are 
curiously- dated in economic analysis with 
a very spotty coverage of postwar litera- 
ture and ideas. There are also a number 
of inaccuracies. Students of economic his- 
tory will be troubled, for example, to learn 
(p. 67) that “until 1930 a really serious 
depression was not part of the experience 
of Americans” Schumpeter’s three cycle 
schema, the panic of 1837, and the fifteen 
years of “dull times” that followed the 
panic of 1873 have all alike been passed 
by. Dr. Galbraith also repeats (p. 75) 
the usual mistaken charge against Lord 
Keynes that he considered the rate of in- 
terest always and exclusively a purely 
monetary phenomenon In addition the 
recent work of such sincere Keynesians as 
Professor Lloyd Metzler regarding wages 
and the “wealth effect” is entirely over- 
looked. There is nothing in the text to 
tell the reader that today it is generally 
conceded by most Keynesians including 
Samuelson, Klein, and Metzler that the 
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Keynesian unemployment “equilibria” must 
depend upon price rigidity; and further 
that, while we still may not favor money 
wage reduction as the best way to get full 
employment, writers like Metzler now con- 
cede that it is undoubtedly a way. 

Turning, however, to the main issue, 
what does Professor Galbraith mean by 
countervailing power? Essentially the 
phrase seems to mean the second wage of 
organization. It does not merely mean 
“monopsony”? (strong buyers) though one 
is apt to get that impression at first (p. 
118). But Dr. Galbraith’s very pregnant 
distinction between “original” and “coun- 
tervailing” power (p. 143) shows that this 
is too simple. His main idea seems to be 
that when either side of the market falls 
into a few powerful hands those on the 
other side will tend to organize against 
them. Thus the farmers organize against 
the “middle-men,” the unions against 
“oligopoly.” But’ the concept is a bit 
elusive, because the chain stores are also 
spoken of as examples of “countervailing 
power.” Can it be said that they merely 
organize against oligopoly? Rather in their 
case, I submit, it is also power used against 
standard marketing practice often obsolete 
and inefficient, rather than (universally) 
against small numbers. 

Using his new concepts Dr. Galbraith 
makes a number of valid and intelligent 
suggestions. He points out the often-over- 
looked role of the large retavérs in re- 
straining the market power of manufac- 
turers (but is this always a case of or- 
ganization against small numbers?), and 
in his chapter on “Countervailing Power 
and the State” he indicates the role of the 
state as a fosterer of countervailing or- 
ganization. He admits unequivocally, fur- 
thermore, that the job can be overdone 
(pp. 156-157) and almost seems to be 
gliding into a good word for the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Again Chapter IX has an 
interesting discussion of the economics of 
the housing industry and a still more sug- 
gestive treatment of the limitations of 
countervailing power as a regulator (it 
does not work, he says, in inflation, but 
rather in times of some slack). 

We thus see that Dr. Galbraith has here 
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offered a number of valuable ideas. It is 
not, however, entirely clear just how much 
is new in fact and how much is merely 
terminology. “Countervailing power” and 
“workable competition” seemed to me to 
keep gliding into one another. The basic 
weakness of the book, from the point of 
view of this reviewer, is, however, much 
more fundamental. It does not seem to 
me that Dr. Galbraith ever clearly distin- 
guishes between the checks and balances 
of a stalemate and the decentralization and 
incentive which make for adjustment. 

The ideas of soctal turnover and inde- 
pendent opportunity appear to be largely 
lacking in this book. Dr. Galbraith tells 
us (p. 39) that the “present generation of 
Americans, if it survives, will buy its steel, 
copper, brass, automobiles [and so on—a 
long list] from one or another of the hand- 
ful of firms that now supply these staples. 
A moment’s reflection will establish, there 
hasn’t been much change in the firms sup- 
plying these products for several decades.” 
But why? A hint can be found in Gal- 
braith’s text. He tells us (p. 37) that it 
is “indeed significant that the new arrivals” 
in many fields have had help from the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. But the 
book contains no mention of the effects, 
often cited, of our equalitarian income tax 
upon opportunity, mobility, competiton, 
and equity capital. Surely the point ought 
at least to have been mentioned. 

Dr. Galbraith in some of his chapters 
(for example, VII) clearly appears to be 
advocating development and growth. Yet 
I suggest that he is also still, though more 
or less subconsciously, largely an adherent 
of the Veblenite philosophy of a smoothly 
flowing, but stationary, bureaucratic, and 
equalitarian world. I suggest that, with- 
out exactly realizing it, he is still largely 
the foe of those dynamic but unstabilizing 
creative forces in American life which have 
led people to refer to it as the “permanent 
revolution,” and that he has discovered 
that the “permanent revolution” can be 
ended as well by complacent business so- 
cialism as by the socialism of the left. 
Therefore he is for business socialism. 
This verdict is perhaps oversimplified, but 


` that seemed to me the essence of the book. 
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However, such a society is scarcely capital- 
ism, And the massive stalemate of a few 
big security-minded unions and a few big 
security-minded firms, which to me Gal- 
braith seems to be advocating, leaves little 
room either for growth or true democracy. 

Davin McCorp WRIGHT 

University of Virginia 
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LINCOLN, James F. Incentive Manage- 
ment: A New Approach to Human Re- 
lationships in Industry and Business. 
Pp. 280. Cleveland, Ohio: The Lincoln 
Electric Co., 1951. $1.00. 


The basis for the arguments advanced 
by Mr. Lincoln in this book is the phe- 
nomenal success enjoyed by the Lincoln 
Electric Company in Cleveland, Ohio. 
Through adaptation of the systems of 
piece-work pay and profit sharing to win 
the enthusiastic participation of the labor 
force (ranging from 404 employees in 1934 
to a high of 1,245 in 1943 and number- 
ing 1,005 in 1950), Lincoln Electric has 
achieved remarkable records of production 
per employee and an average annual wage 
level of $7,701 in 1950, while demonstrat- 
ing that higher wages can mean lower costs. 
Lincoln Electric manufactures arc welding 
equipment and arc welding electrodes. 

Mr. Lincoln was at one time captain of 
the Ohio State University football team. 
He praises the efforts which amateur ath- 
letes put forth and throughout his discus- 
sion urges transplanting the teamwork and 
superior individual effort of amateur sport 
to the work situation. He stresses that the 
head of an industry should be the leader— 
the captain rather than the boss. Many 
of the observations and injunctions pro- 
pounded could well be read and pondered 
by anyone who occupies a position of su- 
pervisory responsibility; certainly he has 
touched on many of the barriers which 
hinder successful and productive -relation- 
ships in the world of business and industry. 

Mr. Lincoln declares frankly that he is 
advocating a second industrial revolution. 
There are few of the accepted practices, 
usages, and mores of industrial manage- 
ment, labor-management relations, and 
other social arrangements which he does 
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not challenge during the course of his ex- 
position. What has been accomplished at 
the plant in Cleveland is, in fact, set in the 
background. Mr. Lincoln gives attention 
to most of the problems of the nation and 
of the world as they appear to him, offer- 
ing solutions from his philosophy, based 
on his own experience. 

The author does not leave the reader 
any doubts as to his dislikes. It is diffi- 
cult to judge, however, whether he has 
stronger feelings against government or 
against organized labor. Despite his ad- 
vocacy of increased productivity, he seems 
certain that no means would succeed in 
increasing the productivity of government 
employees. Despite his interest in enlist- 
ing the participation of the work force, 
he never allows the thought that highly 
successful labor-management co-operation 
leading to active worker participation and 
rising productivity can and is. being 
achieved in situations where unions speak 
for the work force, as evidenced by the 
numerous applications of the “Scanlon 
Plan,” for instance. 

Certainly Mr. Lincoln has a remark- 
able achievement from which to prescribe. 
His prescription, however, impressed this 
reader much as those advanced for the re- 
making of society 150 years ago by that 
successful cotton spinner of New Lanark, 
Robert Owen, who, too, did not hesitate to 
urge that the world should be remade ac- 
cording to his philosophy. 

Joon NEWTON THURBER 

Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Washington, D. C. 


LINDHOLM, RicHarp W. Taxation of the 
Trucking Industry. Pp. xv, 141. Co- 
lumbus: Bureau of Business Research, 
College of Commerce and Administra- 
tion, Ohio State University, 1951. No 
price, 


This volume is more than a study of 
the taxation of the motor-carrier industry. 
Two chapters deal with fundamental ques- 
tions about financing highways through 
user taxes. In fact, the greatest value of 
this book lies in the thoughtful analysis of 
this problem. 
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The practice of tying highway use pay- 
ments to gasoline consumption, the author 
points out, tends to destroy the possibility 
of applying strictly economic tests to the 
provision of highways. The contribution 
to highway support paid with the purchase 
of gasoline is incidental to the purchase of 
the gasoline and the utilities to be derived 
therefrom, and the total contributions of 
highway users from such a tax is no meas- 
ure of the highway services for which they 
are willing to pay. Such revenues might 
contribute more or less than highway users 
would be willing to pay directly for high- 
way facilities. 

The author also makes some observa- 
tions about the relation of revenues from 
particular highways to highway expendi- 
tures which should be of interest to those 
concerned with the application of economic 
criteria to highway building. “The idea 
that roads should pay for themselves is apt 
to bring about an undesirable use of re- 
sources,” he says (p. 46). Under the pre- 
vailing system of highway user taxation, 
the tax revenues produced by main high- 
ways are used to support secondary and 
tertiary roads which do not produce enough 
tax revenues to finance themselves. Al- 
though it may be asked whether it is equi- 
table to make persons who utilize certain 
highways pay for highways which they do 
not use, the distribution of highway ex- 
penditures on the basis of the tax reve- 
nues which they produce would result in 
excessive expenditures on the main roads 
and wholly inadequate expenditures on less 
used roads. . < 

Turning to matters in the volume which 
are more strictly embraced within its title, 
we find that between 1940 and 1949 the 
operating taxes and licenses paid by for- 
hire motor carriers of property varied from 
4.43 to 7.26 per cent of their operating 
revenues. The author points out that taxes 
on motor carriers, over the period consid- 
ered, increased less rapidly than their op- 
erating revenues. It is difficult, however, 
to accept his statement that the failure of 
operating taxes to move upward as rapidly 
as operating revenues “has, in a real sense, 
provided a subsidy to the motor-carriers of 
property” (p. 10). A chapter on what 
truckers think of taxes brings out both the 
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advantages and limitations of the various 
types of taxes levied upon motor carriers. 
D PEILI LOCELIN 
University of Illinois 


Curs, Marquis. The Farmer Takes A 
Hand: The Electric Power Revolution in 
Rural America. Introduction by Senator 
George D. Aiken. Pp. 256 New York: 
Doubleday & Company, 1952. $3.50. 


Marquis Childs has written about the 
Rural Electrification Administration (REA) 
and American farmers with sympathy for 
the electric co-operative movement under 
REA aegis. The effect of electrification on 
American rural life is an engrossing ‘story 
of human struggle for improved working 
and living conditions. REA’s contribution 
as adviser-financier to rural electric devel- 
opment since 1935 is today legend in many 
farm communities. But for most city 
readers and many rural folk this book is 
an eye-opener. 

The Farmer Takes A Hand challenges 
the contention that REA is an ignoble in- 
strument of federal bureaucracy and a 
symbol of state socialism Initially a New 
Deal relief agency, the REA has become a 
permanent lending agency providing funds 
for the generation, transmission, and dis- 
tribution of electric energy in rural areas. 
This book describes the events leading to 
the establishment as well as the operation 
of REA. However, its main focus is upon 
the history of REA’s chief borrowers, the 
electric co-operatives. Mr. Child’s thesis 
is that the electric co-op movement—even 
though backed by federal funds—strength- 
ens free enterprise. He maintains that 
REA co-operatives have been supported 
by the essentially conservative American 
farmer. The utilities’ high service charges 
and their cream-skimming practices origi- 
nally gave rise to demand for cheaper rural 
electricity. Once REA was established, 
most private companies and municipalities 
were unable or unwilling to expand elec- 
trification with REA funds. This pro- 
pelled the co-op into position as REA’s 
leading borrower. The author cites the 
competition between REA and the co- 


‘operatives on the one side and the mo- 


nopolistic utilities on the other to support 
his generalization that free enterprise has 
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prospered from the activities of REA and 
the co-ops. He describes the early utility 
opposition to the co-operatives as well as 
to the REA and shows that recently the 
utilities have been trying to keep owner- 
ship of generation and transmission facili- 
ties away from the co-ops and to take over 
faltering co-operatives. In random fashion, 
he describes the areas of conflict. While 
keener organization and analysis by the 
author would have strengthened his argu- 
ment, he has told the story well enough to 
prompt the general reader to discount the 
utility propaganda against REA and the 
co-operatives. 

As a text, however, the book does not 
adequately tell the story. Some significant 
aspects of the REA and co-operative ex- 
perience appear to be beyond its scope. 
These include the effects of the rural elec- 
trification program on the rural economy, 
the future of REA activities including 
evaluation of its newest responsibility— 
rural telephone development—and the role 
of REA in the expanding area of federal 
administration. Moreover, in presenting 
statistics and in ‘quoting remarks, Mr. 
Childs provides precise citations for only 
a portion of the material; there are no 
footnotes to fill in the rough corners, and 
the book has no index. Nonetheless, as a 
spade in the scholar’s hand, the volume has 
substantial merit in its description of REA 
and the electric co-operatives. This nar- 
rative should invite scholarly inquiry into 
the desirability of further experimentation 
on the REA pattern as a means of bolster- 


ing sound free enterprise in other busi- _ 


nesses and industries. 
Marvin Henry- Morse 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Rose, Arnor M. Unton Solidarity: The 
Internal Cohesion of a Labor Union. 
Pp. xx, 209. Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1952. $3.00. 
Through the method of the questionnaire 

survey, Professor Rose has systematically 

studied a random sample of the 8,500 

members of Teamsters’ Local 688 in St. 

Louis. The attitudes of the members with 

regard to participation in and evaluation of 

their union, the extent of opportunities for 
democratic control of the local, attitudes 
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toward employers, incentive pay, job sen- 
jority, political action, and workers’ educa- 
tion are some of the many significant areas 
probed into. 

That the study is subject to the limita- 
tions imposed by the questionnaire survey 
method, as the author clearly indicates, 
should be recognized by the reader. Never- 
theless, some of the descriptive findings 
have important practical and theoretical 
value. For example, the conclusion that 
there is a strong loyalty to the principle of 
unionism despite criticisms of its specific 
policies and -practices is one that can as- 
sure the union leader that he has a firm 
foundation upon which to build even if 
part of his superstructure is faulty. Pro- 
fessor Rose does not point out, however, 
that the limits of membership loyalty may 
be considerably lessened where the local 
leadership is less given to democratic pro- 
cedures than is Local 688’s Hal Gibbons. 
The conclusion that loyalty to the union 
does not mean disloyalty to the employer 
can be noted by social psychologists to 
indicate, as the author points out, that in- 
dividuals can have conflicts of attitudes 
when the attitudes are at different levels. 

The conclusion that ‘union loyalties of 
the members are attached to the local un- 
ion and not to the International or Federa- 
tion would indicate that the leadership at 
those levels has failed to impart to the 
rank-and-file membership the significance 
and role of the International or Federation. 
In a different area of the study, the author 
examines membership attitudes toward mi- 
nority groups and concludes that the un- 
ion is least effective in changing the atti- 
tudes of its members when the changes run 
counter to the basic values or deep-seated 
cultural patterns of the society as a whole. 
These are only a few of the more signifi- 
cant conclusions reported in the study. 

The study would have been generally 
more readable if less of its content had 
been devoted to charts and tables and 
more given over to interpretation of find- 
ings and general description of the internal 
functioning of the local union. 

Though this is only one study of a sam- 
ple of the membership of a single one of 
the 65,000 to 75,000 local unions in some- 
thing like 209 Internationals which com- 
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prise the American labor movement, it is 
an important contribution to a vast litera- 
ture on trade unionism which has thus far 
all but completely overlooked the rank- 
and-file member in his local union. 
BERNARD KARSH 
University of Chicago 


Davey, Harotp W. Contemporary Collec- 
tive Bargaining. Pp. xi, 532. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1951. $5.50. 

The promotional materials advertising 

Professor Davey’s book refer to it as “a 


work that will not quickly become dated 


since it does not merely describe current 
conditions. Instead, it comes to grips with 
concrete, major problems of continuing 
significance in the vital area of collective 
bargaining.” Happily enough, this asser- 
tion is substantially correct. I think I 
would be fair in recommending this text 
very highly as an introductory text in a 
course on collective bargaining. 

‘The chapters which yield the most in 
-terms of the above promise are “Mana- 
gerial Authority and the Scope of Collec- 
tive Bargaining’ and “Wage Determina- 
tion Under Collective Bargaining,” for 
these two chapters provide the reader with 
a schematic perspective into the many fac- 
tors which necessarily pervade the bargain- 
ing process. Since collective bargaining is 
a complex mixture of situational relation- 
ships rather than a controlled experiment 
between labor and management, a cata- 
logue of the many factors which must be 
considered in examining the motivations 
and behavior of the participants is wel- 
come. 
ing, unfortunately, “Collective Bargaining 
and Industrial Jurisprudence” give an al- 
most overwhelming emphasis to the con- 
tent or substance of labor contracts. Too 
little attention in these other chapters is 
given to the role of precedent, policy con- 
siderations, and community pressures. 

The last hundred pages of the book con- 
tain the latest collective bargaining agree- 
ments drawn up by General Motors and 
the Swift Packing Company as well as the 
text of the Labor-Management Relations 

Act. ‘These appended materials will be 
useful for ‘classroom work. More reveal- 
ing, however, would be transcripts of the 


Other chapters of the book includ- 
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bargaining negotiations which led to these 
agreements. 
Ropert C. SORENSEN 
College of Law, University of Nebraska 


GALENSON, WALTER (Ed.). Comparative 
Labor Movements. Pp. xiv, 599. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1952. $6.50. 


In this symposium, seven scholars have 
reported on the history, organization, and 
operation of labor movements in Great 
Britain, Scandinavia, Australia, Germany, 
France, Italy, and the Soviet Union. In a 
discerning introduction the editor states 
his convictions that the future of democ- 
racy is closely bound up with the fate of 
trade unionism—~“The greatest economic 
institution of our time”’—and that-a most 
fruitful approach to an understanding of 
this institution is the method of compara- 
tive analysis. A major purpose of these 
seven essays is to stimulate further re- 
search in the area of comparative labor 
systems, and the editor modestly declares 
that more intensive work will have to be 
done before valid generalizations can be 
made. 

Yet at least suggestive hypotheses and 
tentative generalizations flow from these 
reports which were written independently 
by authorities living in different countries. 
For example, the historical descriptions 
indicate that the development of trade 
unionism is especially influenced by the 
type, timing, and tempo of industrializa- 
tion, The metamorphosis of trade union 
structure in each country reveals that there 
is an irresistible tendency toward the 
growth of industrial unionism as economic 
egeregates become larger and skills are 
broken down by the machine. But the 
trade union structure, molded by diverse 
socioeconomic environments, varies from 
the highly centralized federations of Nor- 
way and Sweden to the loosely organized 
British Trades Union Congress. 

In addition to an analysis of wages and 
wage trends, each chapter contains a de- 
scription of collective bargaining processes. 
Beside adding to our understanding of col- 
lective bargaining, it should be useful in 
clearing up misconceptions especially in 
reference to industry-wide bargaining. Mr. 
Walker’s discussion of compulsory arbitra- 
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tion in Australia also serves to clarify an- 
other much abused subject. 
In discussing the influence of labor ide- 


ology on the trade union movement, Pro- ` 


fessor Flanders explains the impact of the 
Fabian Society on British workers, and 
Professor Taft shows the effect of a so- 
cial democratic philosophy on the German 
trade unions. In the chapters on France 
by Mr. Lorwin and on Italy by Professor 
Adams consideration is given to the signifi- 
cant question as to why communism domi- 
nates the major trade union organization 
in each country. Knowledge of labor ide- 
ologies is valuable in understanding the 
role of trade unions in relation to the 
state which is constantly increasing its con- 
trol over the national economy. An ex- 
treme example of such control appears in 
Mr. Deutscher’s study of Russian trade 
unions which have been completely ab- 
sorbed by the Soviet State. 

With the increasing interest in compara- 
tive labor movements, this up-to-date, au- 
thoritative text book meets a genuine need 
of college teachers and scholars. It should 
also be helpful to governmental and trade 
union officials concerned with international 
labor. 

MELVIN J. SEGAL 

Michigan State College 


Brapy, ROBERT A. The Citizens Stake 
in Price Control. Pp. 161. Paterson, 
N. J.: Littlefield, Adams & Co., 1952. 
$1.50. 


Any price control is some control of peo- 
ple. This book reflects the judgment that, 
in the interest of people affected, we need 
now both more effective control of prices 
by government ‘and more effective breaking 
of private price control. The latter objec- 
tive comes out in the author’s apparent 
feeling that pressure groups—business, 
farm, labor—have warped existing con- 
trols so badly that the main purpose is 
getting lost in the shuffle. 

Professor Brady provides a pointed 
sketch of policy on defense controls and 
of requisites in price control. However, 
the very statement on such requisites as 
civilian control, emphasis on production, 
promotion of competition, and maximum 
public participation shows his basic con- 
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cern with an essentially political hope, 
namely, for an organized citizenship’ to 
hold the pressure groups in check. 

It seems hardly debatable that the pres- 
ent price control law reflects group buck 
passing—perhaps more than it reflects co- 
herent controls in the common defense. 
Where the citizens predominantly do stand 
or might stand with respect to a revamped 
plan seems less certain. 

Do the citizens generally want effective 
price controls? The only previous trial of 
extensive controls was when without doubt 
there was war. Now, differences of judg- 
ments about the likelihood of another war 
are obvious. Our commitment of the 
economy to defense is far less than it was 
when we went grudgingly into World War. 
II price controls. Western Europe is not 
occupied. Is there not considerable likeli-. 
hood that the hesitant and divided con- 
gressional action on this problem has been 
about proportionate to the hesitant and 
divided temper of the country? | 

But if the citizens do want controls and 
should make their wants known, what kind 
of controls should we expect? Most citi- 
zens have been taught, formally or by so- 
cial exposure, to buy freely for as little as 
possible and to sell freely for as much as 
possible. That simple doctrine, acceptable 
in peacetime for the buyer or the seller too 
small to affect the market significantly, has 
been stretched in many seats of power to 
include wartime and to include corporate 
“persons” of whatever dimensions, except 
where gross collusion is proven. When 
the defense program makes the govern- 
ment the biggest of all market giants, the 
citizen, seeing that collusion is not relevant, 
has to learn some arithmetic of size before 
he can understand the emergency need. 
And since that might have peacetime re- 
percussions without respect to collusion, 
the lessons come slowly. 

J. P. Watson 

University of Pittsburgh 


CASSELMAN, PAUL HUBERT. The Coopera- 
tive Movement and Some of Its Prob- 
lems. Pp. xiii, 178. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1952. $3.00. 

This is a much needed and useful analy- 
sis of the consumer co-operative movement. 
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` Consumer co-operative literature is re- 
markable for its enthusiasm and for its 
dearth of critical evaluation. Through the 
first nine chapters the author, a professor 
at the University of Ottawa, Canada, dem- 
onstrates & fine objectivity, but in his final 
chapter his restrained enthusiasm is re- 
vealed. 

In a foreword Dr. Coady says: “Scien- 
tific thinking involves much more than en- 
thusiasm and zeal for group action—it is 
‘rather the possession of a sound philoso- 
phy, and the ability to apply it.” The 
author does not regard co-operation as a 
panacea. Although he is a labor econo- 
mist he thinks the consumer function is a 
fundamental approach to economics and 
one which has been neglected. ‘“Coopera- 
tion is an economic system with a social 
content. Its idealism penetrates both its 
economic and its social elements.” Its 
principles have evolved from the experi- 
ence of common men and have been tried 
by a century of use. By contrast the prin- 
ciples of socialism and communism are the 
~ products of theoretical thinking. The well- 
known principles of co-operation are re- 
grouped around the more basic principles 
of universality, democracy, liberty, fra- 
ternity and unity, self-help, economy, and 
equity. 

Lack of planning has been a disadvan- 
tage to the co-operative movement. For 
example, most of the credit union move- 
ment in the United States operates outside 
of the regular co-operative movement. A 
planned co-operative movement would de- 
velop in this order: first financial co-op- 
eratives, then retail co-operatives, then 
wholesale co-operatives, and finally proc- 
essing co-operatives. 

In discussing co-operatives and the state 
Professor Casselman expresses the view 
that the policy of political neutrality has 
stood the test of time, but he would 
use a lobby to defend consumer interests. 
He rejects the co-operative commonwealth 
ideal as utopian and one which hinders the 
movement. Co-operatives are the most 
effective means of controlling monopoly, 
fraud, and false advertising. Co-operation 
resists communism by the force of ideas 
rather than by the force of arms. 

Although the co-operative movement has 
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been promoted as an alternative to social- 
ism it is neither a form of socialism nor a 
type of capitalism, though it may possess 
characteristics of both. The author thinks 
that co-operative leaders who espouse so- 
cialism will lead the co-operative move- 
ment into difficulty; they must make up 
their minds whether they want a consumer 
economy or a worker economy. The great- 
est obstacle to the co-operative movement 
in its second century may well be socialist 
political regimes. 

Professor Casselman analyzes the status 
of co-operatives with reference to taxation 
objectively and ably. Failure to see the 
difference between profit business and co- 
operative business as regards motive, role 
of capital, ownership, and control is the 
root of the tax problem. Far from having 
a competitive advantage, co-operatives are 
in an inferior position in Canada and in the 
United States. 

LELAND J. GORDON 

Denison University 


NewMAN, Puitie CHARLES. The Devel- 
opment of Economic Thought. Pp. xv, 
456. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1952. 
$5.00. 


This book begins with mercantilism, but 
its treatment of writers before about 1850 
is sketchy and unoriginal. The considera- 
tion given to economic thinking since that 
time, apart from the general background of 
thought movement, is somewhat disjointed 
but otherwise well done. How Marx’s 
ideas on production and the business cycle 
compare with what is now taught on these 
subjects, and what is the nature of the 
Walrasian theory of mathematical equilib- 
rium which lies behind the Value and 
Capital of Hicks, are explained satisfac- 
torily here. To students who want a sur- 
vey of recent writings from this viewpoint 
Newman’s book is recommended. 

But this reviewer questions whether an 
adequate understanding of economic litera- 
ture is obtained if developments in asso- 
ciated areas of thought receive so little at- 
tention as they do in this volume. Adam 
Smith’s work in economics was a logical 
consequence of the Enlightenment, of the 
works of Hobbes, Locke, Voltaire, and 
others, in a wider territory. His Theory 
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of Moral Sentiments dealt at some length 
with the subject matter of Veblen’s Theory 
of the Leisure Class, a point of which some 
of Newman’s comments suggest he is un- 
aware. Welfare economics and Keynesian- 


ism are not only things of themselves but- 


parts of a general thought-trend away from 
laissez faire. Price control and social se- 
curity will appear in a different lght*to 
students who have been familiarized with 
medievalism than they do to those to 
whom they come as novelties. Newman’s 
book largely ignores ‘all this. ` 

A welcome feature is the inclusion of ac- 
counts of individuals whose writings are 
studied, although some comments are made 
which appear in poor taste. It is an un- 
kind judgment of James Mill to explain his 
views in terms of personal dependence on 
the “dominant employer class,” and teach- 
ers may feel that the remarks on Mrs. 
Veblen are objectionable. Readers of the 
later essays in Hayek’s Individualism and 
Economic Order and The Road to Serfdom 
may be surprised to see that “in 1937, 
Oscar Lange delivered the coup de grace 
to the anti-socialist critics,” although other 
books than Newman’s have said this. The 
theory of comparative costs in interna- 
tional trade appears to be attributed to the 
younger Mull, despite Ricardo’s famous 
prior statement. It is said that Marshall 
“began the diagrammatic method,” when 
probably “began with” is meant, a differ- 
ence which may mislead students. A num- 
ber of other slips of various kinds suggest 
a checking, 

EDMUND WHITTAKER 
Colorado Agricultural and 
Mechanical College 
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BARKER, ERNEST (Ed.). Golden Ages of 
the Great Cities. Pp. xx, 340. London 
and New York: Thames and Hudson, 
1952. $5.00. 

Sir Ernest Barker in his introduction to 
this symposium explains that “the plan of 
each of its chapters is to provide ...a 
synoptic view of each age of culture as it 
reached its height in some great city—a 
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view which takes account at once of the 
city’s history and its political and economic 
structure, of its art and literature and man- 
ners and customs, and-of the general pat- 
tern of its social system and the general 
nature of its social life.” 

Nine of the cities “show to America 
what Europe has given in the past to the 
accumulated treasure of civilization.” They 
are Periclean Athens; Rome, first under the 
Antonines, again under the Popes; Chris- 
tian Constantinople; Paris, first as the cen- 
ter of medieval European learning and 
then in the Grand Siècle of Louis XIV; 
Medicean Florence; the Venetian Répub- 
lic; Madrid ‘under the House of Austria; 
Vienna under Metternich; and the London 
of Victoria’s Jubilee. Twentieth-century 
New York is included “to show Europe 
what America is already giving and will 
continue increasingly to give,” thus serv- 
ing “as a link (or intellectual ‘Atlantic 
Union’).” Ten of the authors are British 
scholars, Htterateurs, or journalists; two 
are French historians. Even the chapter 
on New York is by the Washington corre- 
spondent of several English periodicals. 

An urbanist will applaud the premise 
that a portrait of a great city will be the 
noblest reflection of the golden age of a 
culture. But it is a tall order to provide 
the “synoptic view” in twenty-five to thirty 
pages, and the results in this collection are 
not uniformly good. The Greek cultural 
heritage may be adequately portrayed in 
a short essay on classic Athens with its 
200,000 citizens; but there is an inevitable 
confusion of focus in Mr. Robert Waith- 
man’s attempt to picture New York—its 
skyline. the standard of living of its work- 
ers, its local government—and at the same 
tıme its “modern culture marked with its 
own unmistakable stamp.” Of eleven nov- 
elists, poets, and painters named as the 
most distinguished representatives of this 
culture, not one is a New Yorker; they 
are identified with and identify themselves 
with New England, the Middle West, Cali- 


` fornia, or the South. 


The three contributors who picture a 
city and tts life most vividly are Jérôme 
Carcopino (Antonine Rome), Steven Runci- 
man (Byzantine Constantinople), and Roger 
Fulford (Jubilee London). Cecil Sprigge 
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seems to find no focus for his Papal Rome; 
Sir Maurice Bowra remains largely in the 
Olympian realm of philosophy, drama, and 
art rather than portraying life in Athens. 

The uniformities and differences that ap- 
pear are both of interest. It is perhaps to 
be expected that all great capitals have 
been cosmopolitan, that they are centers 
of trade, that they have a pulsating life in 
the streets. We expect to find govern- 
mental responsibility for social welfare and 
_ economic stability in nineteenth century 
Vienna and London. But it is unexpected 
when we read of public aid to dependent 
children in Antonine Rome and of the 
regulation of the height of buildings both 
in ancient Rome and in Constantinople. 
Students of cultures and of cities will find 
a majority of the essays in this collection 
rewarding, each in terms of his own in- 
terest. 

CHARLES S. ASCHER 
Brooklyn College 


REINHARDT, James M. Paur Meapows, 
and Joun M. GILLETTE. Social Prob- 
lems and Social Policy. Pp. ix, 590. 
New York: American Book Company, 
1952. $4.50. 


Although the jacket states in large type 
that this book is “new” and the copyright 
date is 1952, on the copyright page the 
following words also appear: “Based on 
Current Social Problems and Problems of 
a Changing Social Order by Gillette and 
Reinhardt, copyright, 1933, 1937, 1942.” 
There is some evidence in the present vol- 
ume that the older material has been re- 
vised, but evidence also exists that this 
has not been thoroughgoing. For example, 
out of twenty-nine reading references at 
the end of Chapter 2 only two bear a later 
date than 1940; out of twenty-eight refer- 
ences at the end of Chapter 9 all except 
five are dated earlier than 1936 and the 
latest is dated 1938; with respect to Pub- 
lic Health dealt with in Chapter 15, all the 
references at the end of the chapter are 
old (between 1928 and 1932). This situa- 
tion is likewise found at the end of other 
chapters and also with respect to some of 
the tabulations. In the matter of child 
, welfare much has been accomplished in the 
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last twenty years, and yet for the greater 
part of Chapter 11 dealing With that sub- 
ject, the discussion is highly utopian and 
based largely on a so-called “Children’s 
Charter” formulated at a Conference on 
Child Health and Protection held in 1930. 
A similar condition is found in Chapter 14 
which deals with crime, in which much of 
the discussion is based upon reports of the 
National Commission on Law Observance 
and Enforcement published in 1931. 

The following statements are also out 
of date: “Between one and two per cent 
of our national population are engaged in 
some governmental occupation” (p. 55). 


_ In 1951, general government employed at 


least 4 per cent of the population. Like- 
wise, during a time when government 
spending for military purposes has risen 
from $17.8 billion in fiscal year 1950 to 
$26.4 billion in 1951 and is estimated at 
$49.7 billion for 1952 and $65.1 for 1953, 
arguments in the book are based on an 


estimated expenditure of only $2.5 billions . 


for such purposes (p. 571). 

In a book as comprehensive as this one, 
it is unavoidable that generalizations be 
stated briefly without much discussion. In 
less than 600-pages and in twenty chap- 
ters such problems are treated as the na- 
ture of democracy, resource utilization, 
technology, economic insecurity, city and 
rural problems, population change, migra- 
tion, family adjustment, problems of the 
child, education, racial minorities, crime, 
public health, defective groups, eugenics, 


‘alcoholism, internationalism—all of them 


related to public welfare and social con- 
trol. Despite this broad sweep, however, 
it would seem unnecessary that dogmatic 
statements be substituted for open-mind- 
edness where controversial issues are con- 
cerned; and the number of controversial 
questions covered in this book are legion. 
The following are samples of statements 
with which many readers will undoubtedly 
take issue or about which will at least 
raise a question as to meaning or signifi- 
cance: 

Regarding social problems it is asserted: 
“During thousands of years, no doubt, if 
problem conditions existed, there were no 
persons sufficiently intelligent to see them; 
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ractically, there were no prob- 
7). 

material structure and goods were 
destroy sd, culture would remain, and men 
rebuild. and replace the material 
s” (p. 25). 

Anything that becomes different in so- 


jety represents social change. .. . Social 
evolution 1s an aspect or result of social 
change. . . . There is a tendency to con- 


clude that social evolution always means 
ımprovement or progress. Probably this 
conclusion is generally true” (pp. 26-27). 

Under the headmg “An Economy of 
Abundance in the Offing,” after stating 
that “we may have enough to go around, 
butat fails to get around democratically,” 
and after failing to catch an important 
typographical error regarding the size of 
our national income, the authors state that 
“a democratic realization of the division 
of wealth and income would go far to 
make the economy of abundance a re- 
ality” (pp. 44-45). 

“Government must be as resilient as rub- 
ber, as resourceful as the mother of a big 
family on a small income, as pliable as a 
plastic figure, and as adjustable as a 
chameleon. If it endures at all it is fortu- 
nate; and { is bound to change” (p. 41). 

“Be not anxious about tomorrow’ was 
an injunction of an agricultural society 
which knew little about business cycles, 


cut-throat competition, iron-curtain com-. 


munication, or imperialistic rivalries. It 
is hardly a fitting social philosophy for 
the vast, congested, poorly-articulated, dis- 
eased, impersonal, swift, expensive, waste- 
ful, megalopolitan culture centers of the 
twentieth century!” (p. 116). 

“Technology is fundamentally a new, a 
modern methodology of social adjustment. 
.. . The personal imbalances of insecurity 
and fear are the tribute money we pay for 
the privilege of technological exploitation 
of our physical and social worlds” (pp. 
102, 115). 

“Urbanism ‘fosters economic insecurities 
through its monetarization of human rela- 
tions, its job dependence, its business it- 
regularities, its industrial conflicts, and its 
rapid technological changes” (p. 188). 

“Planning is essentially the foresighted 
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and cooperative adaptation of means to 
ends” (p. 190). 

“Population, at the human level, . . . is 
a socio-biological fact” (p. 198). 

“The most important functions of the 
family seem. to be reproduction and the 
care of children and the provision of a 


money income sufficient to buy the serv- 


ices expected by a culture-patterned and 
high standard of living” (p. 251). 

Most of the book, though interesting 
and readable, is in the form of a brittle 
superficiality such as is illustrated in the 
examples given above. 

JOSEPH MAYER 

Miami University 

Oxford, Ohio 


HERBERTSON, DorotHy The Hafe of 
Frédéric Le Play Edited by VICTOR 
BRANFORD and ALEXANDER FARQUAHAR- 
son. Pp. 120. Ledbury, Herefordshire: 
Le Play House Press, 1951. 12s. 6d , 


As the literature of a discipline becomes 
more and more voluminous, 1t becomes less 
and less possible for any one person to 
read all the classics first hand; we become 
increasingly dependent on cursory digests, 
brief summaries, and textbook sketches. 
Authors become typed and the richness of 
their actual contribution is lost sight of. 

Frédéric LePlay is generally known as 
the father of monographic surveys based 
on careful field studies of families. But 
the usual statement of his contribution 
overlooks many other aspects of his 
thought. He was an occupational sociolo- 
gist and in a sense rivaled Marx as a 
philosopher -of history. Compare, for ex- 
ample, Marx’s materialistic interpretation 
of history with LePlay’s occupational in- 
terpretation as summarized by the author 
of the book under review: “He saw... 
that every occupation leads to the develop- 
ment of a certain type of family, adapted 
to the nature of the occupation. Around 
this family type spring up religious, moral 
and ethical ideals which become part of the 
soul of a nation and make it what it is” 
(p 48). 

Few modern students of social surveys 
surpass or even equal LePlay in the 
breadth of conception which they bring to | 
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the analyses of data. The appendexes of 
one of his monographs—on a Sheffield 
cutler—deal, for example, with such topics 
as: “(1) the social transformation of Eng- 
land since the middle ages; (2) the ele- 
ments of social disorganisation introduced 
within the last century into English indus- 
trial life by the opening up of the coal- 
fields; (3) the misconceptions current in 
England during the last century of the so- 
cial relations of masters and servants; (4) 
English Friendly Societies; (5) Sheffield 
Trade Unions” (p. 26). Other mono- 
graphs were similarly broad in their scope, 
including such topics as differential fer- 
tility among classes, and relief policies. 
The publication of this biography of Le- 
Play, which includes a sympathetic account 
of his theories as well as of his life, is a 
favor to the sociological public. It is more 
appreciative than critical; it is amateurish 
in flavor; but it is a useful contribution 
for which students of family, of commu- 
nity, and of research methods will be grate- 
ful. There is a portrait of the subject. 
JESSIE BERNARD 
Pennsylvania State College 


Loewy, Herta. The Retarded Child. Pp. 
160 New York: Philosophical Library, 
1951. $3.75 i 


The emergence of organized groups of 
parents of mentally deficient children has 
been a noteworthy development in this 
field during recent years. With spontane- 
ous initiative and under wise direction and 
guidance many such parents who were be- 
wildered, ashamed, and heartsick have found 
some hope and encouragement through 
banding together to further the care and 
training of their handicapped children. 
There has been an initial public enlighten- 
ment and growing progress in this move- 
ment, but -parents themselves implore 
means of better self-education which will 
help them to understand their children 
and suggestions as to practical tools of 
child training. 

In The Retarded Chid Herta Loewy is 
partially fulfilling this need. The subtitle 
states that this is “A guide for Parents 
and Teachers,” and the author obviously 
has had considerable intimate experience 
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(a) the dynamics of the retarded c 
(b) the techniques of the teacher wh 
derstands these dynamics. 

A practical combination of lay psycho 
ogy and specialized teaching is offered. 
Psychologically, parents may profit by the 


, author’s over-all approach to the child— 


her emphasis upon total personality de-. 
velopment, her explanation of-abilities and 
goals, her caution against overclassifica- 
tion, and above all her sympathy with and 
sensitivity to the retarded child as an indi- 
vidual who cannot be collectively grouped 
as the “garden type of amentia.” Psycho- 
logically, too, parents should entertain ap- 
propriate reserve when the author becomes 
somewhat pseudopsychiatric in her inter- 
pretations of fear, obsessions, insight, and 
sex, The positive factors, however, far 
outweigh the negative ones. The glimmer 
of false hopes which has appeared in cer- 
tain contemporary writings may be dimly 
seen here in stressing progress, primarily 
among the higher grade mentally handi- 
capped, implying that, as a whole, they can 
be developed into almost normal adults. 
Pedagogically, parents should welcome 
the simple, practical training lessons which 
Miss Loewy translates into games and so 
clearly explains. These programs of sense 
and habit training, set forth in separate 
chapters, are precisely what parents have 
been requesting. Though the author speaks 
of “my system,” neither methods nor ma- 
terials are new, for they have been em- 
ployed in special classes since the days of 
Itard, Seguin, Montessori, Decroly, Binet, 
and other exemplary teachers. However, 
Miss Loewy presents them clearly, dispas-.- 
sionately, and with unusual understanding 
of the nature and characteristics of the 
retarded child. The techniques described 
will probably be of greatest value to par- 
ents in helping them to meet most press- 
ing needs. The Retarded Child is a worthy 
addition to the undernourished literature 
in this field. 
7 E. L. JOHNSTONE 
State Colony 
Woodbine, New Jersey 
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PottaK, Orto, and collaborators. Soctal 
Science and Psychotherapy for Children. 


Pp. 242. New York: Russell Sage Foun- — 


dation, 1952. $4.00. 

Occasionally an idea, a person, and a 
situation unite in achievement. This book 
describes one of those instances. It is a 
kind of landmark in applied social science. 

The idea, in this instance, is that the 
relation of research to practice in the 
disciplines and professions concerned with 
social behavior should be improved. This 
is the central emphasis of the Russell Sage 


Foundation as pointed out by Dr. Donald ' 


Young in the Foreword The person is 
Dr. Otto Pollak, the principal author of 
this book. The situation is that afforded 
by the personnel and the practice of psy- 
choanalytically oriented child guidance at 
the Jewish Board of Guardians (JBG) as 
described by Bertram J. Black in the In- 
troduction. The achievement consists in 
adapting several social science concepts 
(family of orientation, social interaction, 
socialization, cultural relativity, culture 
conflict, social roles, status, youth culture, 
and reinforcement from stimulus-response- 
learning theory) so that they correct and 
supplement psychoanalytic theory to help 
social caseworkers with “(a) a new type 
of perceptivity and (b) tools for an order- 
ing of reality.” 

The various chapters, save the first and 
last, were written in collaboration with 
caseworkers from the JBG to show the 
implications for practice of one of these 
concepts and to illustrate the implications 
with case material. These chapters, beauti- 
fully written, show clearly the value of 
theoretical concepts for an art of practice 
when they are properly integrated. For 
them this book should become a widely 
used ‘reference for courses in child guid- 
ance under whatever academic or institu- 
tional auspices they may be given. 

The last chapter is an evaluation from 
the psychiatric point of view. In it Dr. 
M. R. Friend points out that one of the 
things which “social science at its present 
state of development can do for psycho- 
therapeutic processes is to break down the 
concept of environment into its various 
components. The individual chapters of 
this book demonstrate the diversity and 
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plurality of factors which fall under this 
blanket term” (p. 225). One gathers that 
the collaboration was judged to be success- 
ful, for he also points out: “Neither em- 
phasis on social science concepts alone nor 
emphasis on psychic mechanisms alone can 
be considered adequate attempts at diag- 
nosis and therapy. Only their integration 
can make constructive therapy” (p. 230). 

In the first chapter, Dr. Pollak, the so- 
cial science consultant and principal author, 
describes the successive decisions that led 
from directive to operation. These in- 
clude his conception of the role of a 
consultant (by definition not a decision 
maker). He also outlines the steps used in 
establishing liaison between social science 
and child guidance practice: (a) months 
devoted to the consultant’s getting ac- 
quainted with the work of the clinic and 
learning the technical terminology used by 
the practitioners, (b) the formulating of a 
tentative list of ideas about how social sci- 
ence could be adapted to child guidance, 
(c) the recognition that the body of psy- 
choanalvtic knowledge upon which the 
clinic staff depended was deserving of re- 
spect, (d) the effort to show how a syn- 
thesis of psychoanalytic knowledge with 
social science could be achieved, and (e) 
the choice of those areas of professional 
discomfort about the clinic’s diagnostic 
and therapeutic procedures as the places 
to focus these efforts at synthesis. The 
pages devoted to these points (24-36) 
comprise a “book of etiquette” for con- 
sultants. They should be read by all 
novices attempting to play the role. The 
fact that Dr. Friend, clinical director of 
the Child Guidance Institute of JBG, rec- 
ognizes (last chapter) that a social scien- 
tist entering a field of practice as a con- 
sultant can do much to “give new impetus 
to the expression of clinical concerns 
which had been somewhat dormant” at- 
tests the success of this etiquette and the 
spirit which must underlie it. 

Dr. Friend also remarks that the effec- 
tiveness of a consultant is threatened by 
“the narcissism natural to every profes- 
sional discipline.” He, the other adminis- 
trators of the JBG and the staff of the 
Child Guidance Institute also deserve to 
feel satisfaction that they were able to 
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achieve such “a degree of freedom from 
defenses that the study was possible.” 

It would be interesting to know if the 
proportion of “treatment failures” is re- 
duced as a consequence of this broadening 
of the conceptual base of child guidance. 
But this is another venture. Whether it 
is reduced or not, this book describes an 
interesting and valuable instance of suc- 
cessful collaboration between social science 
and practice in child guidance. It should 
be widely read. 

J. McV. HUNT 

University of Minois 


SLOTKIN, J. S. Personality Development. 
Pp. x, 401. New York: Harper an 
Brothers, 1952. $4 50. 


This is a book about personality by a 
social anthropologist. It is a very curious 
book. Most of us in the feld of person- 
ality investigation would agree with Pro- 
fessor Slotkin’s statement in his preface, 
“The field of personality development is in 
its infancy” and would find the age of the 
works he cites a bewildering contradiction. 
Half of the references are to works writ- 
ten or published in 1928 or earlier. Of the 
(by rough count) 684 references, fewer 
than 10 per cent (66) are to works pub- 
lished between 1942 and 1951, while on the 
other hand an equal number of references 
are to works dated 1600 or earlier. 

Authors not cited by Slotkin make a list 
little short of a twentieth century “Who’s 
Who in Social Psychology, Anthropology 
and Personality Research.” For example, 
K. Horney, E. Fromm, A. Kardiner, C. H. 
Cooley, W. I. Thomas, H. S. Sullivan, M. 
Sherif, F. Allport, T. Newcomb, E. Hart- 
ley, K. Young, G. Murphy, K. Lewin, K. 
Davis, R. Merton, S. Stouffer, R, Benedict, 
and M. Mead are among the scores who 
are nowhere mentioned in this book. The 
lone reference to Ralph Linton is not to 
his stimulating and provocative little The 
Cultural Background of Personality (1945) 
but to The Study of Man (1936). 

Probably the foremost publication repre- 
senting the collaboration of cultural an- 
thropologists with specialists in other dis- 


ciplines in the study of personality is the - 


symposium edited by Clyde Kluckhohn and 
Henry Murray, Personality in Nature, So- 
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ciety and Culture (1948). This book is 
not mentioned in the Slotkin volume. 
Thirty-seven authors contributed to the 
Kduckhohn-Murray volume. Of these only 
six are cited by Slotkin. By contrast there 
are over iwenty citations of Thomas 
Aquinas, fifteen of Erasmus, and there are 
references to such great scientists of hu- 
man behavior as Augustine, Boccaccio, 
Byron, Cervantes, Samuel Clemens, Des- 
cartes, Emerson, John Donne, Fichte, 
Hobbes, Horace, Hume, Jerome, John of 
Salisbury, Leibniz, Leo Hebraeus, Machia- 


- velli, Maine de Biran, Montaigne, Neme- 


sius, Petrarch, Rousseau, Saxo Grammati- 
cus, Seneca, Spinoza, Swift, Thomas 4 
Kempis, Vives—to mention only a few of 
the writers of earlier centuries. 

It comes to this, that Professor Slotkin 
has every right to write a book on person- 
ality drawing chiefly on what the scho- 
lastics and other prescientists had to say 
about human behavior, but at least the 
book ought to be titled in such a way as 
to make clear to the purchaser what he is 
getting. And it is either naive or dis- 
honest of the author to say in the open- 
ing sentence of the preface of this book, 
“In this volume I have tried to develop a 
systematic theory of personality develop- 
ment, out of the hypotheses and evidence 
from various relevant sciences.” Nowhere 
else in the volume that I could discover 
did he mention science, or give its tenets 
or its criteria for the admissibility of evi- 
dence—and his unqualified and indiscrimi- 
nate use of materials leads one to wonder 
whether he is acquainted with the distinc- 
tions between scientific and folk knowl- 
edge, either in the differential manner in 
which each is derived or in the differential 
dependability of each in prediction and 
control. For example, there are fourteen 
quotations from the Itard account of the 
Wild Boy of Aveyron without one single 
question raised regarding the authenticity 
or dependability of the account. 

The four main parts of this volume 
are entitled “Inheritance,” “Socialization,” 
“Culturization,” and “Individualization.” 
Socialization, however, does not mean 
what it usually means as employed by the 
social scientist, but instead the two terms 
—socialization and culturization—refer to 
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the differential impact on personality of 
society and culture. While the distinction 
between society and culture is most use- 
ful for the analysis of groups, institutions, 
and civilizations, the distinction seems to 
have little if anything to offer in the way 
of clarifying problems in the scientific 
study of personality. For example, this 
reviewer finds it impossible to see how we 
might differentiate between “social selves” 
and “cultural selves” (Slotkin’s terms) in 
any empirical study of self-attitudes The 
whole thing moves toward absurdity when, 
in addition, we must differentiate “the bio- 
logical selves” and “the particular selves ” 

The book is written in a most trying 
style. One or a few sentences written by 
the author are frequently followed by sev- 
eral lengthy quotes, each with its own pe- 
culiar frame of reference, often centuries 
and civilizations apart in context. The 
author does no interpreting of these quota- 
tions. This puts the reader in an almost 
unstructured situation. 

It is possible that the use of this book 
as a textbook in an undergraduate course 
in personality would not develop’ in the 
student a trained incapacity to be a scien- 
tist in the study of personality. But it 
would come very close to it. 

MANTORD KUHN 

University of Iowa 


GLUECK, SHELDON, and ELEANOR GLUECK. 
Delinquents in the Making: Paths to 
Prevention. Pp. vii, 214. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1952 $3.00. 


Delinquents in the Making is a conden- 
sation for the general reader of the au- 
thors’ recent technical report Unraveling 
Juvenile Delinquency. Both present find- 
ings of a ten-year inquiry into the causes 
of juvenile delinquency based on an analy- 
sis of the characteristics of 500 institu- 
tionalized delinquent boys and a like num- 
ber of nondelinquent boys. Separate sub- 
studies were made in the fields of social 
work, constitutional medicine, psychology, 
and psychiatry. 

The Gluecks, from these studies, have 
reached the conclusion long ago accepted 
by the majority of observers whose ap- 
proach to delinquency research has not 
been warped by excessive professional 
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myopia, that there is no unitary cause but 
rather that delinquency is the product of 
converging adverse forces. They have, 
however, gone beyond most of their fore- 
runners by bringing a variety of profes- 
sional disciplines into the actual research 
team, and they have also avoided a weak- 
ness of. many other studies which gathered 
a wealth of data about delinquents only to 
discover that data about nondelinquents, 
necessary to filter out the traits more or 
less particular to delinquents, were lack- 
ing. The sample group of nondelinquents 
which the Gluecks studied provides this 
highly desirable safeguard. The Gluecks 
have also gone further than others in ap- 
praising che apparent causal effect of hun- 
dreds of conditions which others have con- 
sidered “causes of delinquency,” rejecting 
some so-called causes and accepting others. 
In summary, the Gluecks see delinquency 
ag being the product of defects in tempera- 
ment uncontrolled by adequate parental 
guidance and not offset by constructive 
community forces. The aggressive, rest- 
less boy is more likely to get into trouble 
than is his more sedate neighbor, but he 
is less inclined to neuroticism. Given two 
boys of equal general intelligence, the boy 
whose slant is toward the concrete is a 
poorer risk than the boy who shows su- 
periority in the solution of abstract prob- 
lems. Chunky, muscular boys (meso- 
morphs) are more likely to become de- 
linquent than are boys of other body 
types. Boys who have both older and 
younger siblings are more likely to become 
delinquent than their oldest or youngest 
brothers or than only children or children 
from two child families. The Rorschach 
test is believed to be an effective tool in 
identifying potential delinquents. 
Agreeing with the general conclusions 
reached by the authors, other scholars 
have challenged details of the work. The 
structure of the sample (with the possi- 
bility that the limitation of the delinquent 
group to institutionalized boys created cer- 
tain biases in the statistics), the depth of 
the psychiatric interviews, and the extent 
to which correctional experience has pro- 
duced some of the attitudes revealed in 
psychiatric interviews and in the Rorschach 
responses, were among the aspects of the 
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study which reviewers of the original report 
Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency tended to 
question. 

The Gluecks themselves make no claim 
of finality or conclusiveness. Their work, 
in its present stage, points the way to fur- 
ther research and deeper correlations both 
within the materials of their own studies 
and in parallel studies by other students 
of delinquency problems. 

\ Douctas H. MacNEILL 

New Jersey Department of 

Institutions and Agencies 

Trenton, New Jersey 


Community Services for Older People: 
The Chicago Plan Prepared by the 
Community Project for the Aged of the 
Welfare Council of Metropolitan Chi- 
cago, Project Director Elizabeth Breckin- 
ridge; with a foreword by Ernest W 
Burgess. A Wiebold Foundation Proj- 
ect. Pp. xv, 240. Chicago: Wilcox & 
Follett Company, 1952. $3.00. 


This is the record of four years of 
searching effort to deal with the unmet 
needs of older persons in metropolitan 
Chicago. It may be compared to the re- 
port of an exploratory mission abroad dig- 
ging into rather unknown territory. The 
mission has returned from its investiga- 
tions with an array of facts, assumptions, 
tentative plans; also with a substantial list 
of suggestions for additional fact-finding, 
and some changes in program. 

The material is grouped around the six 
focal points of: Community Education 
(Ch. 1); Unemployment and Retirement 
(Ch. 2); Housing and Home Services (Ch. 
3); Health (Ch. 4); Recreation and Edu- 
cation (Ch. 5); and Casework and Coun- 
selling (Ch. 6). In each of these areas 
the needs of older people, verified in dif- 
ferent ways, are presented briefly; major 
attention is given to a survey of all exist- 
ent community programs, actual and po- 
tential resources for older people. In most 
areas, and this is the rather unique aspect 
of the Project, some service activities—in 
line with tentative recommendations—were 
developed under Project auspices (or at 
least stimulated by Project findings), with 
some aid by Project staff. 

The research aspects of the Project, ob- 
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viously, had to be limited by its multiple 
objectives with simultaneous translation of 
fact-finding into community education and 
action consuming a substantial part of staff 
time. Project staff also gave some direct 
service to older people in an effort to meet 
urgent demand, largely brought into the 
open by the Project’s widespread publicity 
and educational services. These activities 
yielded, as an important by-product, addi- 
tional insight into the range of acute prob- 
lems as they trouble older persons and 
their relatives and friends. 

The report reflects these live contacts 
and the growing awareness of the interre- 
latedness of most of the needs. An initial 
study of the case records of 550 people (of 
sixty years and over), who in the spring of 
1948 were actual clients of public and pri- 
vate social agencies in metropolitan Chi- 
cago, concentrated on defining the range 
and frequency of problems as brought to 
the agencies. Many of them were not met 


because the client would not “cooperate.” 


In other instances, solutions were unknown 
or doubtful, but on the whole agencies 
showed considerable ingenuity in using a 
combination of community resources to 
meet the felt needs. 

“The difficulties that agencies had in 
meeting the needs showed that community 
recourses are far from adequate in rela- 
tion to all the problem categories in this 
Study. This conclusion is no new dis- 
covery. It has been expressed time and 
time again by agency workers, and by the 
Study Committee in the course of this re- 
search” (p. 230). 

Each section of the record lists next 
steps and specific recommendations, often 
reflecting excellent common sense, for 
strengthening local resources. A final chap- 
ter repeats and integrates slightly all the 
recommendations of the Chicago Plan. It 
attempts, at the same time, to establish 
three types of priorities, but even those of 
the lowest ranking category “must be met 
before the Chicago Plan can be considered 
to have grown into a minimum community 
program” (p. 193). 

The book is an interesting supplement to 
the growing list of field studies dealing 
with the aged. As a community survey 
with consistent attention to needs and re- 
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sources of one age group only, it provides 
Chicago agencies with a valuable and sug- 
gestive guide for further planning and con- 
crete program adjustments, which may 
also prove pertinent to a few other metro- 
politan areas. 

Smaller communities, and those fortu- 
nately less tradition bound or less weighted 
by a competitive system of innumerable 
independent agencies, may find it possible 
to approach the same problems in a sim- 
pler, more organic, and more direct form. 
Instead of releasing their own civic crea- 
tivity, they might become rather discour- 
aged in studying the Chicago Plan. 

The report should be read with care as 
a stimulating experience, rich in tentative 
plans. It will be of special advantage to 
those interested in community organization 
for social welfare. Could we possibly learn 
to do any better in rendering “technical 
aid”? If so, might the labors of this de- 
voted group have produced more results 
for helping the aged, here and now? Mean- 
while, we should make full and critical use 
of all findings, tangible products of four 
years of faithful co-operation between lead- 
ing citizens, researchers, and professional 
workers—with the benefit of a one hun- 
dred thousand dollar grant of a generous 
foundation 

HERTHA KRAUS 

Bryn Mawr College 


Carr, LOWELL Junmar, and James Ep- 
SON STERMER. Willow Run: A Study 
of Indusirialization and Cultural Inade- 
quacy. Pp. xxi, 406. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1952. $5.00. 


This book is a study of forced social 
change—a study of how one community 
readjusted to the impacts of industrializa- 
tion and population invasion in wartime. 
Both authors took bomber jobs for sev- 
eral weeks in the winter of 1943-44 and 
lived in the area as participant observers. 
There was a readjustment lag involving 
the living conditions of the workers ex- 
plained by the fact that American culture, 
handicapped by power politics, has no pat- 
tern of procedure for dealing with social 
change. 

There is a description of Willow Run 
before the bomber plant invasion. This 
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description goes back to the Indian days 
when the Potawatomies kept reappearing 
to “bedevil nervous housewives.” Willow 
Run was a “semirural” community when it 
was invaded by “the biggest bomber plant 
in the world—and some tens of thousands 
of hillbillies, C.I.O., unionists, and tran- 
sients from the end of the continent!” 

Fifty-four pages were given over to 
appendixes including data tables, wartime 
population movements, statements on per- 
manent housing, selected bibliography, and 
an index. Chapters 5 to 8 include the 
diaries of workers and investigators. Chap- 
ter 9 is the statement of “The Little Typ- 
ist Who Hated Her Job” ‘There are more 
than one hundred pictures, charts, graphs, 
and tables, but these are not listed by pages 
in the frcnt of the book. 

This book will have a hmited value 
for courses in sociology on social change, 
the community, and methods of research. 
There is more criticism of conditions than 
objective description of interactive factors 
within the community. 

There is some unusual terminology rarely 
found in social research. “Technology: 
outside the town more or less went to pot” 
(p. 9); “. .. the nation’s rubber supply 
went glug-glug down the drain!”; “The 
idea . . . turned a seasick green”; “hous- 
ing and community building turned out to 
be a mess” (p. 14); “banks flat on their 
faces” (p. 16); “ .. . transportation fa- 
cilities, a pain in the neck” (p. 16); “... 
lived where they darned pleased” (p. 65); 
“, . . thumbed his nose at trailer-camp law 
and the Washtenaw County Health De- 
partment” (p. 75); “In a community de- 
veloping à la Robinson Crusoe or Herbert 
Spencer, low morale gets built in as in- 
evitably as redheads get freckles” (p 86); 
‘.. . parked cheek by jowl with hillbilhes 
from Tennessee and urban foreign-born 
mechanics from Weehawken and St. Louis” 
(p. 89); “in summer they fried all over” 
(p. 91); “... Willow Run Mess” (p. 
203); “. .. a replica jazzed up and head- 
lined from coast to coast” (p. 207); “. . 
sent absenteeism through the roof”? (p. 
210); “. .. sent labor turnover likewise 
through the roof” (p. 210); “. .. ‘the 
halt, the lame and the blind’ from the 
Tennessee and Kentucky hills” (p. 211); 
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“ . . these people bodied forth” (p. 200); 
“... Community ... found itself pock- 
marked with some of the less desirable 
stigmata” (p. 221); “. .. technological 
castration” (p. 349). 
L. Guy Brown 
University of Rhode Island 


STEIN, CLARENCE S. Toward New Towns 
for America. Introduction by Lewis 
Mumyorp. Pp. 245. Chicago: Public 
Administration Service, 1951. $5.00. 


That one architect-planner should be 
intimately associated with most of the sig- 
nificant plans for community building in 
his country and generation may seem sur- 
prising if viewed as coincidence. Clarence 
Stein’s book reveals the reason: the intel- 
lectual and social leadership of a strong, 
sensitive, and inventive personality con- 
sistently following an ideal and developing 
a principle. That ideal is the building of 
an appropriate setting for the lives of peo- 
ple, well adjusted to their ways of living 
in modern times. 

The principle of community design which 
Mr. Stein unfolds cannot be stated simply, 
for it is not a formula. Its growth and 
change can be followed in this volume from 
the early experiment at Sunnyside Gardens 
in Queens, New York, where houses were 
turned around to face upon a garden court 
within a hard, rectangular street pattern, 
through a succession of communities to 
Baldwin Hills Village on the other side of 
the continent. Radburn, in New Jersey, 
conceived and partly built as a “town for 
the motor age”; Chatham Village of Pitts- 
burgh, so beautifully married to the site 
that it remains one of -our loveliest de- 
velopments; Phipps Garden Apartments 
and Hillside Homes in New York-—all 
were proving grounds for components of 
the principle. The Greenbelt towns of the 
Resettlement Administration: Greenbelt, 
near Washington, Greenhills near Cincin- 
nati, and Greendale near Milwaukee, tak- 
ing their inspiration from the British Gar- 
den City idea, added the element of a 
permanent “green belt” of open space to 
protect the planned community and inte- 
grate it with the natural environment. 

But to Stein, the ideal remains not yet 
fully attained and the principle is still 
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growing and developing. He challenges the 
future, and, at the same time, helps its ac- 
complishment through clear-eyed analysis 
of the intentions and the assumptions, the 
accomplishments, and the limiting circum- 
stances, which were a part of the experi- 
ence in these communities. 

Both narrative and evaluation, the book 
illustrates techniques of analysis valuable 
to students and practitioners; and it is 
richly illustrated with plans and photo- 
graphs. A foreword by Lewis Mumford, 
ostensibly to portray the setting of Stein’s 
work from the point of view of a close 
friend and associate, is a worthy essay in 
the philosophy of community building. 

The remarkable and fortunate fact is 
that Clarence Stein has set down and 
evaluated his experience in what Mumford 
called the “preliminary studies for the new 
towns that a bolder and more humane 
generation, less victimized by the false 
gods of finance, will eventually build.” 

RoBerT B. MITCHELL 

Chairman, Department of 

Land and City Planning 

University of Peansylvania 


Winstow, C.-E. A. The Cost of Sickness 
and the Price of Health, Pp. 106. 
Geneva: - World Health Organization 
(Monograph Series No. 7), 1951. $1.50. 


A sound health policy combined with 
resolute steps for the improvement of 
socioeconomic conditions offers immense 
opportunities to reduce economic losses as 
well as human suffering caused by illness, 
to increase man’s vigor and productivity, 
and to promote national prosperity. The 
heart and center of a forward-looking 
health program is prevention of the occur- 
rence of those diseases which can be pre- 
vented with the knowledge at our disposal 
and prevention of serious stages, complica- 
tions, and prolonged illness through early 
diagnosis and prompt treatment of any 
condition. The cost of a well-conceived 
and properly organized preventive health 
service is small compared with the stagger- 
ing financial burden imposed on the human 
race by needless disability and death. 
These are the major themes of Professor 
Winslow’s monograph prepared for the 
World Health Organization. 
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In four brief and concise chapters the 
author reviews and summarizes estimates 
on the cost of sickness, the methods em- 
ployed and achievements attained in re- 
ducing the burden of disease, the problems 
of planning national health programs and 
their costs, and the available information 
on the interrelationships of poverty and 
disease. He offers a wealth of illustrative 
material drawn from a large number of 
countries. The leitmotiv “prevention is 
not only better than cure; it is also 
cheaper than cure” (p. 10) reappears in 
each of these four chapters and is carried 
to a climax in the concluding section deal- 
ing with the development of international 
co-operation in promoting organized health 
service under the Technical Assistance Pro- 


A book covering such a vast ground and, 
naturally, containing much technical mat- 
ter might be criticized by narrow special- 
ists for weaknesses in detail. Such an atti- 
tude would be utterly unfair. Professor 
Winslow does more than submit a tech- 
nical report both on the striking accom- 
plishments in some countries and on so- 
ciety’s sins of omission in applying avail- 
able scientific knowledge to the control of 
preventable diseases. He interprets and 
re-emphasizes fundamental concepts and 
principles of prudent action, displaying re- 
markable breadth of erudition and skill of 
presentation. He refrains from painting 
fluffy silver-clouds only and, realistically, 
shows the heavy fog of ignorance, indif- 
ference, and defeatism as well. Again and 
again Professor Winslow admonishes the 
experts to ponder anew and where indi- 
cated offers constructive criticism ‘of his 
own. Forcefully he exhorts those respon- 
sible for the public health in every nation 
to do what can be done today to preserve 
and enhance modern society’s most precious 
capital, man. FRANZ GOLDMANN, M.D. 

Harvard University 


EARLE, Crrrrorp J. How to Help an Al- 
coholic. Fifth publication of The West- 
minster Pastoral Aid Books. Pp. 96. 
Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1952. 
$1.50. l 
Cliford Earle, secretary of the Division 

of Social Education and Action of the 
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Presbyterian Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, now presents his second book dealing 
with the problems of alcohol, this one on 
alcoholism. The present volume describes 
a few typical alcoholics and their prob- 
lems, notes the extent of alcoholism and 
the proportion of alcoholics and problem 
drinkers to all drinkers. There follow 
chapters dealing with the manifest behav- 
ioral symptoms accompanying progression 
in the illness, probable factors in its de- 
velopment, current treatments, what the 
friends and relatives should avoid doing, 
useful steps they may take, the role of re- 
ligion in recovery, and reports of members 
of Alcoholics Anonymous. 

This little book has several advantages 
over many volumes published in the past 
five years on alcoholism. It is brief, mod- 
est, written in simple style, not argumenta- 
tive, and it promises to be of help to 
family and friends of the alcoholic as well 
as to ministers who meet the problem in 
their parishes. Some criticisms might be 
made on rather technical grounds, but 
only one would appear_to this reviewer as 
meriting comment—namely, the thesis that 
more than half of all alcoholics become 
such because of their drinking. 

Scientifically such a proposition is in- 
valid for the reason that drinking mani- 
festly does not have this effect on more 
than 90 per cent of all drinkers; the drink- 
ing of alcoholic beverages as a single fac- 
tor obviously cannot explain alcoholism. 
Therapeutically such a statement is most 
unwise since it implies that more than half 
the alcoholics need only stop drinking to 
recover from the condition—an implica- 
tion the author has denied by the entire 
tenor of his book. Other criticisms are 
not only minor but somewhat irrelevant. 
This is not a scientific treatise and makes 
no pretensions in this direction. It is in- 
tended to help people, and this it will do. 

The book will be a surprise to those 
individuals who may feel that American 
Protestant churches are by definition “Dry” 
and furthermore are prone to emotional in- 
temperance and intellectual rigidity in their 
adherence to that position. This book is 
only one evidence among many that cari- 
catures of Prohibitionists of 25 to 100 
years ago are quite inapplicable to the 
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greater part of church thinking and action 
today. There is full realization of the 
complexity of problems related to alcohol, 
a discriminating perception of differences 
among those problems, a mature under- 
standing of the need for greater knowledge 
and for patience, a recognition of perti- 
nent resources of the church as well as 
xecognition of the appropriate resources of 
‘other institutions and groups in meeting 
‘these problems. The position of voluntary 
‘individual abstinence is urged on grounds 
-of prudence for the self and, more impor- 
tantly, of responsible care for others in 
the Christian community—others who may 
be hurt by the example set by moderate 
drinkers, 

In viewing the serious and extensive fact 
of alcoholism as a challenge and responsi- 
bility for which the church has both gen- 
eral and specific resources, Clifford Earle 
has made a contribution not only to the 
meeting of the problems of alcoholism but 
also to the church in its application of re- 
ligious strength to the solution of prob- 
lems of our time. 

SELDEN D. Bacon 

Yale University 


Tax, SoL, and members of the Viking Fund 
Seminar on Middle American Ethnology. 
Heritage of Conquest: The Ethnology 
of Middle America. Pp. 312. Glencoe, 
Il.: The Free Press, 1952. $5.00. 


This is an unusual volume, embodying 
the efforts of a group of students of the 
cultures of one area of the world to pre- 
sent not only some conclusions about those 
cultures, but also to make clear the man- 
ner of arriving at their agreements and 
to give us the stimulating loose ends of 
thought and interpretation which the sum- 
mary conclusions do not reveal. It is to 
be hoped that it sets up a model for publi- 
cations of similar type in other social sci- 
ence fields, for it tells more about-the ex- 
‘isting state of knowledge and represents 
more truly the method of science than do 
the usual neatly packaged symposia. 

The book is in large part a summary 
of the large amount of ethnographic de- 
scription and anthropological interpretation 
which has been carried out in central and 
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southern Mexco and in Guatemala during 
the past quarter century. Most of the 
Latin American and North American in- 
vestigators who have participated are 
among the contributors: Ralph Beals, 
Julio de la Fuente, Paul Kirchoff, Wigberto 
Jimenez Moreno, J. Alden Mason, Robert 
Redfield, Sol Tax, Alfonso Villa Rojas, 
Nathan L. Whetten, and twenty-three 
others. There is a chapter each on 
economy and technology, ethnic relations, 
social organization, the supernatural world, 
religious and political organization, the life 
cycle, ethos and cultural aspects of per- 
sonality, and acculturation. The whole is 
preceded by a chapter on “General Charac- 
teristics of Present-Day Mesoamerican In- 
dian Society” by Redfield and Tax. This 
eight-page summary is a remarkable item 
—as dry and nearly as abstract as a 
mathematical formula, and useful in a 
similar way. It in itself is indicative of 
the scientific coming of age of cultural 
anthropology. 

This is a specialists’ volume,.not a sim- 
plified account of a field of knowledge for 
laymen. Its great value lies in its delinea- 
tion of the problems by which the ethnolo- 
gists and social anthropologists who are 
carrying on work in Middle American cul- 
tures orient their research. They seem to 
be concerned ultimately with explaining 
the variations which exist as between cen- 
tral Mexicans and highland Guatemalans, 
between Yucatecs and the people of the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec, and so on. To 
explain the differences they have first to 
define precisely the varying cultural pat- 
terns and: next to determine the factors 
making for the differences. It is in the 
definition of the patterns that they succeed 
best, but they also agree more or less that 
three sets of factors explain the differ- 
ences’ (1) the habitat whether highland 
or lowland, (2) the influence of the early 
distinct cultural heritages from Mayas and 
Aztecs, and (3) the nature of the contact 
continuum between Spaniards and In- 
dians. They emerge with the beginnings, 
but only the beginnings, of a sort of 
classification of the varieties of cultural 
systems in terms of which the modern peo- 
ples live. In doing this they offer a basis 
for understanding economic, political, and 
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other events in nonurban Middle America. 
As John Gillin, one of the participants, 


said-at the close of the seminar: “This. 


Seminar has been primarily concerned with 
modern Indian cultures, but this is only 
one kind of culture. We have at least 
half the population of Guatemala and 
probably two-thirds at least in Mexico 
who are modern Latin American, or what- 
ever we want to call them. This culture 
has to be understood too, and it will prob- 
ably be soon because of international 
policy . . . if anthropologists do not take 
the responsibility of trying to define the 
basis of modern Latin American cultures, 
someone else will have to do it. I don’t 
think anthropology can do the job alone. 
My plea is for several approaches to be 
used so that we can understand what this 
whole culture situation is now and in what 
direction it is moving. Studies of modern 
area are now under way in Japan; several 
of the modern contemporary cultures of 
Europe are under study ... Russia, for 
example—and in all of these, not only 
traditional ethnological material but every- 
thing that can be gathered from the social 
sciences and the humanities is centered or 
concentrated on the focal problem.” 
Epwarp H. SPICER 
University of Arizona 


FENLASON, ANNE F. Essentials in Inter- 
viewing: For the Interviewer Offering 
Professtonal Services. Pp. xiii, 352. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1952. 


$4.00. 


This text is one of the “Harper’s Social 
Science Series” under the editorship of F. 
Stuart Chapin. It is divided into two 
parts of almost equal length; the first part 
deals with the theory of interviewing, and 
the second part presents some illustrative 
material for class discussion. 

Although the author, who was a pro- 
fessor of social casework at the University 
of Minnesota, describes interviewing as “a 
tool common to many professions” and 
uses documentary material from other pro- 
fessions, the text is obviously intended for 
students in social casework. The interview 
is presented as a “purposeful conversa- 
tion,” therapeutic in itself rather than a 
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method of obtaining accurate and verifi- 
able data upon which to form professional 
judgments. In some treatment situations, 
as for instance child guidance clinics or 


' family service agencies, this concept of the 


interview may be sound; however, the 
question may be raised as to whether it is 
the proper orientation for the prospective 
public assistance worker whose first objec- 
tive is the prompt establishment of eligi- 
bility. . 

The understanding and feeling of the in- 
terviewer are emphasized. Chapter four ex- 
plains how the “worker’s attitude plays a 
major part in the success or failure of an 
interview,” and that “working with hu- 
man beings demands that the worker have 
an articulate and integrated personal and 
social philosophy. His practice involves 
both theoretical and practical ethical con- 
siderations.” Since the “interviewer does 
not observe in the scientific sense of ob- 
serving,” there is practically no mention of 
the possibilities of improving the methods 
of interviewing through research of the 
process, 

The insight needed by the interviewer, 
according to the author, comes from ac- 
cepting a series of nineteen concepts, pre- 
sented in chapter one on cultural back- 
grounds and in chapter two on the dy- 
namics of human behavior. Many of these 
concepts are not scientifically proven gen- 
eralizations and do not have universal ac- 
ceptance among anthropologists, psycholo- 
gists, and social caseworkers. 

In chapter three entitled “Essentials of 
the Interviewing Method,” two edited in- 
terviews by teacher counselors with dis- 
turbed adolescents are analyzed. In neither 
case is it clear that the interview achieved 
its purpose or that the method of inter- 
viewing was sound or unsound It would 
seem to have been sounder pedagogically 
if the author had analyzed interviews of 
an experienced, professionally trained so- 
cial case worker with expressed judgments 
as to the soundness of the method em- 
ployed. 

The second part of the book consists of 
illustrations of some of the concepts men- 
tioned earlier in the text and examples of 
conferences and interviews. These are in- 
terlarded with questions designed to draw 
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out the student as to how he thinks and 
feels about the material. 
RALPH CARR FLETCHER 
University of Michigan 


Bower, Wirrriam CLAYTON. Moral aad 
Spiritual Values in Education. Pp. xv, 
214. Lexington: University of Kentucky 
Press, 1952. $3.50. 


During the past decade thoughtful per- 
sons throughout the United States have 
manifested a growing concern about the 
emphasis on values in education. They 
recognize that the secularization of the 
public schools has been due chiefly to sec- 
tarian competition and divisiveness, not to 
hostility to religion as such. Accepting as 
they do the principle of the separation of 
church and state, they are searching ear- 
nestly to fill in the vacuum which has been 
created in the entire realm of values. 

There are encouraging developments 
which begin to point toward a solution. 
In 1944 the American Council on Educa- 
tion appointed a representative committee 
of leaders interested in both religion and 
education. The first report of the com- 
mittee, The Relation of Religion to Public 
Education: The Basic Principles, 1947, 
presents a sound orientation to the seculari- 
zation of Western civilization and stands 
forthrightly for study about religion and 
religious institutions in the regular school 
curriculum, 

Perhaps the document which has ar- 
rested the widest attention of the public, 
however, is that of the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission of the National Educa- 
tion Association Its Moral and Spiritual 
Values in the Public Schools, 1950, asserts 
that no society can survive without ʻa 
moral order, delineates the major values 
upon which virtually all Americans are 
agreed, and presents in broad outline the 
role of the schools in inculcating these 
values. 

William Clayton Bowers Moral and 
Spiritual Values in Education is the most 
important contribution to this growing lit- 
erature which has appeared since the pro- 
nouncements of the American Council on 
Education and the Educational Policies 
Commission. Here is an inspiring account 
of what has been done in Kentucky where 
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the State Department of Education, the 
University of Kentucky, a number of pub- 
lic schools, and many citizens have de- 
veloped a program of action research in 
education for values. 

Dr. Bower’s book states the problem ad- 
mirably and in terms which are under- 
standable to citizens and teachers. He 
proposes and analyzes a basic philosophy 
which is true in every aspect to the Ameri- 
can scene. He says “the discovery and 
development of moral and spiritual values 
is not something that can be done to pupils 
or for pupils. It is something that can be 
done only with pupils.’ Here we have an 
insight which is sound psychologically and 
true to the democratic ideals. One is not 
surprised, therefore, to find as a central 
emphasis that moral and spiritual values 
are inherent in the school environment and 
curriculum. 

Moral and Spiritual Values in Education 
is not a blueprint of a plan to be adopted 
uncritically by a community and its schools. 
Nevertheless, Part III, “Techniques of a 
Program of Emphasis,” which reports the 
developments in the Kentucky experiment, 
is replete with ideas and suggestions which 
no community concerned ‘with improving 
its program of moral and spiritual values— 
and what community isn’t?—can afford to 


overlook. GALEN JONES 
U. S. Office of Education 
Washington, D. C. - 


Monroe, WALTER S. Teaching-Learning 
Theory and Teacher Education, 1890- 
1950. Pp. vii, 426. Urbana: University 
of Illinois Press, 1952. $6.50. 


Students who used Monroe’s famous 
History of Education as a text will re- 
member the author’s careful organization 
of the material and his meticulous care in 
citing and relating varying points of view. 
This volume is of the same high quality of 
scholarship but limited to the two related 
fields: the theory of learning and teaching 
and the evolution of purposes and prac- 
tices in teacher education. Although the 
major portion of the work is devoted to 
the period 1890 to 1950, a sufficient amount 
of earlier developments are described to 
put this period in its historical perspective. 

One of the significant contributions of 
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out of the faith basic to religious liberal- 
ism that in the diverse religions there are 
enough common elements to “enable the 
nations of the world to understand one an- 
other’s systems of values and to lay upon 
them the moral obligation to keep on striv- 
ing for a just and durable peace.” Thus 
this explication of the postulate of a great 
accord vibrating through the world’s re- 
ligions constitutes a tract for the times. 
At its heart is a deep conviction that such 
knowledge of basic ideals and professions 
of the various peoples of the earth is in- 
dispensable if world co-operation is to be 
achieved. 

Eighteen charismatic personalities from 
a variety of world cultures are studied, 
not all of whom, incidentally, are in the 
category of religious prophets or founders 
(for example, Socrates, Asoka, Marx, and 
Gandhi). Yet all of them have contributed 
to the great world religions somehow or 
have set into vibration profound currents 
of historical change comparable to those 
stimulated by religion. The Chinese cul- 
ture complex is revealed in three great 
spiritual powers: Confucius, apostle of rea- 
sonableness, Lao-tzu, exponent of the inner 
life, and the political philosopher, Mo Ti, 
who stressed the will to peace. India is 
revealed through Buddha and his eight- 
fold path, Krishna and the law of com- 
pensation, and King Asoka, author of the 
rock edicts. Ikhnaton, Zoroaster, Socrates, 
and Marcus Aurelius speak for their re- 
spective civilizations Judaism is reviewed 
jn a chapter on the Hebrew prophets and 
the heart of religion. The contribution of 
Christianity is revealed in analyses of 
Jesus and Francis of Assisi; and Islam is 
expounded in a review of Mohammed. 
More recent religious movements are sur- 
veyed in chapters devoted to Bahaullah 
and world federation and to Mary Baker 
Eddy and the conquest of fear. The great 
quasi-religious dynamic of communism is 
delineated in an analysis of Karl Marx and 
the religion of communism; and the élan 
of the twentieth century nationalism of 
colonial peoples receives exposition in the 
treatment of Gandhi and the power of 
soul force. 

Stress is laid on the universality of cer- 
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tain religious strivings—the golden rule 
and the hope of immortality—as the basis 
of unified effort in behalf of a united 
world. On the other hand Dr. Williams 
notes that religious liberalism, based on the 
operation of the free mind principle, is the 
only foundation for a new world order. 
The final chapters of the volume are de- 
voted to a lucid summarization of the 
essence of religious liberalism. Through- 
out Dr. Williams displays a large-minded 
internationalist perspective made possible 
by liberal religious faith, which enables a 
reasonable, functional approach te prob- 
lems. At the heart of his attitude is the 
principle of universal toleration—the will 
to respect one another’s rights in spite of 
all differences as the minimum require- 
ment. Dr. Williams expresses the pro- 
found conviction that the religious (or 
philosophical) foundation of New World 
Order involves some such envisagement of 
common needs of mankind and expanding 
vision; and that this is the inevitable phi- 
losophy behind any step toward federation 
and international action. 

As the goal of the book is to serve as a 
popular inspirational introduction to com- 
parative religion and as an appeal for the 
affirmation of world unity, one must not 
seek in it any far-reaching sociological or 
metaphysical analysis. Welcome must be 
accorded it as a genial, aspiring treatment 
by a religious liberal of the great theme of 
the possible unification of mankind. Were 
it possible to demonstrate that nine-tenths 
of the human race is familiar with the 
religious ideals dominant in the North 
American culture pattern, it would be an 
encouraging argument in behalf of expand- 
ing world unity. Yet the basic thesis as 
to the identity of values in the world’s re- 
ligions may be challenged. Dr. Williams 
himself admits that the cleavage between 
communist and noncommunist worlds is 
difficult to transcend, and that the cleft be- 
tween liberalism and totalitarianism may 
even be less possible to bridge over. In- 
deed, may not the question be raised— 
without implying that religion is the sole 
or primary factor in historical causation— 
to what extent some of the religious values 
construed by Dr. Williams as the basis of 
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world unity are themselves the fons st 
origo of various totalitarian, antidemo- 
cratic, and antiliberal trends abroad in the 
world today? 
EPHRAIM FIiscHOFF 
American International College 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


O’Nextt, James M. Catholicism and 
American Freedom. Pp. xii, 287. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1952. $3.50. 


There is an old story coming from th: 
early days in the West, where a judge, 
having heard an eloquent plea from the 
plaintiffs lawyer, turned to the other side 
and said: “The Court has no desire to 
hear from the defendant; to hear both 
sides has a tendency to confuse the Court.” 

O’Neill’s book, Catholicism and Ameri- 
can Freedom, is an answer to Paul Blans- 
hard. Society owes a debt to O’Neill for 
having written this book, for obviously 
the intelligent way to meet opposition is 
by the presentation of the other side, and 
it is clear that O’Neill was the man to 
make this presentation. This is particu- 
larly so, not only because O’Neill is a 
Catholic and a scholar, but because his 
general attitude toward democracy is em- 
phasized by the fact that he was at one 
time chairman of the Academic Freedom 
Committee of the American Civil Liberties 
Union. 

When, a few years ago, the schools of 
New York refused to renew their sub- 
scriptions to the Nation on the ground that 
articles of Paul Blanshard (later, his book 
American Freedom and Catholic Power) 
might offend Catholics in the community, 
there were strong protests from many 
sources. My own view was that the 
Catholics, instead of attacking the pub- 
lisher, should answer the Blanshard arti- 
cles. This Mr. O’Neill has done, and done 
effectively. 

At times O’Neill writes with consider-, 
able heat and bitterness on the assumption 
that Blanshard attacked the patriotism or 
the “Americanism,” whatever that might 
méan, of Catholics. Blanshard denies this 
He contends that the Catholic hierachy 
engages in politics and that many of the 
doctrines of the Catholic Church are con- 
trary to what Blanshard and a good many 
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of the rest of us regard as best for the 
country. However, any fair-minded man 
must realize that we are talking of our 
own brand of Americanism, and of what 
we may think is best for the country. Mr. 
O’Neill and some of his fellow Catholics 
have their own brand of Americanism 
which, in some respects though not in fun- 
damentals, is different from ours. 

Mr. O'Neill questions the authorities on 
which Blanshard relies, many of them men 
and Catholics of eminence. More effec- 
tive, however, it seems to me, is his em- 
phasis on the fact that the very differences 
among the Catholics show the unfairness 
of a claim of universal approval by the 
Church of many of the things which Mr. 
Blanshard attacks. O'Neill points out that 
the Catholic Church takes an authoritative 
stand only on matters which it regards as 
involving moral questions. 

It is unfortunate that because of these 
differences anybody would question the 
loyalty, the patriotism, or the good faith 
of those with whom he differs. The health 
of our country and its institutions will con- 
tinue only so long as we recognize that the 
law concerns acts, not views or opinions, 
and that all individuals and groups under 
a democratic system have a right to use 
such pressures as they can to make their 
views prevail. 

ÅRTHUR GARFIELD Hays 

New York City 


Kacan, Henry Enocu. Changing the At- 
titude of Christian Toward Jew: A Psy- 
chological Approach Through Religion. 
Pp. xvi, 155. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1952. $2.75. 


Rabbi Kagan’s study of ways that Chris- 
tian misconceptions about Jews may best 
be transformed into constructive under- 
standing is an original contribution. It is 
a guidepost for religious leaders and edu- 
cators. Dr. Kagan tested the tools that 
may repair interreligious prejudice and has 
given us evidence of which are the most 
effective, 

Roger Williams Straus, in the preface of 
his thoughtful book of essays on Religious 
Liberty and Democracy, pointed out how 
necessary it is “that proper techniques be 
developed to advance the cause of broth- 
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erly love.” This book heeds this admoni- 
tion. 

In his study, Rabbi Kagan reports the 
results of work with 525 young men and 
women belonging to the Methodist and 
Episcopal churches. Working with these 
young people in summer camps, Dr. Kagan 
tested the effectiveness of several tech- 
niques intended to reduce the prejudice 
of Christian toward Jew. In the process 
of his study a special test was given to 
each Christian young person to identify 
his attitudes toward Jews. After adminis- 
tration of the test, three different meth- 
ods were used experimentally in attempt- 
ing to reduce revealed prejudice. After 
these methods had been applied, attitudes 
were again tested in order to determine 
which of three approaches appeared to 
yield the best results in terms of con- 
structive understanding. 

Rabbi Kagan called his three approaches 
the indirect method, the direct method and 
the focused interview. The indirect method 
called for traditional, factual teaching about 
Jews and the Jewish heritage. No effort 
was made to discuss anti-Semitism or atti- 
tudes toward Jews. The second method, 
termed direct, brought into the study group 
a frank discussion of contemporary anti- 
Jewish attitudes and opportunities for stu- 
dents to discuss their own feelings and 
possible hostility toward Jews. The third 
method, the focused interview, called for 
supplementing the indirect approach with 
individual interviews between the Jewish 
teacher and the Christian student in which 
a direct discussion of anti-Semitism was 
undertaken. Rabbi Kagan has described 
these methods in detail, providing case his- 
tories, records of discussion, and detailed 
statistics. 

From his study of these three methods, 
the author derived strong evidence in favor 
of the direct method. Certainly Rabbi 
Kagan’s study with a small number of 
cases must withstand the scrutiny of criti- 
` cal examination by all who are interested 
in the improvement of intergroup relations. 
It seems clear, however, as Professor Gor- 
don W. Allport has said, that “the results 
already create grave difficulty for those 
who hold that the most effective way to 
handle prejudice is to overlook its exist- 
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ence or to engage merely in factual educa- 
tion that will blanket—and presumably 
smother—hostile attitudes.” 
Everett R. CLINCHY 
National Conference of 
Christians and Jews 
New York City 
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Cone, Cart B. Torchbearer of Free- 
dom: The Influence of Richard Price 
on Eighteenth Century Thought. Pp. 
209. Lexington: University of Kentucky 
Press, 1952. $3.75. 

The obituary notice in the Gentleman’s 
Magasine-on the death of Dr. Richard 
Price predicted that his name would be 
recorded with those of Franklin, Wash- 
Condorcet 
spoke of him as “one of the most forma- 
tive minds of the century.” And yet Dr. 
Price would probably be completely for- 
gotten today if he had not been the sub- 
ject of Burke’s attack in his Reflections on 
the French Revolution. We are therefore 
indebted to Professor Cone for resurrect- 
ing the memory of an important é¢ighteenth 
century character. 
~ The younger son of a substantial Welsh 
family with strong dissenting beliefs, Rich- 
ard Price entered the ministry and spent 
his life in London as a preacher (usually 
a dull one), a moral philosopher, and a 
political and financial pamphleteer. This 
combination of interests-would be strange 
indeed, were it not for a unity of purpose 
which inspired all his work—a passionate 
devotion to human liberty. 

His theological position, stated in his 
first book which appeared in 1758, contains 
the basis of his political views. The virtu- 
ous man obeying God’s law had freedom 
of action and will. It would therefore fol- 
low that he must be free in his political 
life. So also a mathematical flair made it 
possible to take an interest in life insur- 
ance and the national debt, for the benefit 
and the greater freedom of his fellow-men. 

Most important was Price’s fearless ad- 
vocacy of the American and French revo- 
lutionaries. His pamphlet, Observations 
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on the Nature of Civil Liberty, the Prin- 
cij les of Government, and the Justice end 
Policy of the War with America, was pub- 
lished in 1776. It was a best-seller on 
both sides of the Atlantic; but unforiu- 
nately it had no effect on government 
policy. Price’s famous sermon delivered 
at the Old Jewry Chapel on November 4, 
1789, did not even have popular support. 
Instead, it led to Burke’s more famous 
reply. Fortunately for his peace of mind, 
Dr. Price died six months after the publi- 
cation of his sermon. 

To his contemporaries he was known es 
“good Dr. Price” and as the “Father cf 
Mankind.” He was indeed a loving hus- 
band and a loyal friend, and, in the words 
of Joseph Priestley, he possessed “the most 
amiable simplicity of character.” Profes- 
sor Cone, avoiding undue adulation, has 
written a sympathetic account of a man 
with strong liberal opinions and a coura- 
geous heart. In eighteenth century terms. 
Dr. Price “deserves well of posterity,” and 
his biographer has given him that due. 

i E. A. BELLER 

Princeton University 


Forses, DUNCAN. The Liberal Anglican 
Idea of History. Pp. x, 208. New 


York: Cambridge University Press, 1952. . 


$4.00. 

“A conception of history which was 
practical, yet not Rationalist . . . which 
was Romantic, yet concerned with general 
laws and based on critical scholarship, 
which was related to an organic concep- 
tion of the state, and which was deeply 
religious, the Liberal Anglicans discovered 
in the German historical movement, and 
in Vico who stood behind it.” In these 
words Mr. Forbes characterizes a distinct 
school of British nineteenth century his- 
torians, including Thomas Arnold of Rugby, 
Richard Whately, the Hares, Connop Thirl- 
wall, and Henry Hart Milman, who have 
never before been given detailed considera- 
tion as a group; though, of course, they 
have been discussed as individual practi- 
tioners of history, both ancient and ec- 
clesiastical. Like the Anglican Church 
itself, they took the middle path between 
extremes, avoiding the abstract theorizing 
of the eighteenth century rationalists and 
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the refusal to generalize of the mere factual 
chronicler, though Mr. Forbes deals rather 
with their philosophy of history than with 
their success or failure as narrators of 
events. In many ways they seem highly 
modern and pragmatic, and Arnold, in par- 
ticular, is rescued from Lytton Strachey’s 
too familiar “caricature” (p. 111). 

One of the most interesting aspects of 
the Liberal Anglican approach was its re- 
jection of the conventional division of his- 
tory into ancient and modern, and the 
substitution of primitive and sophisticated 
phases for each culture. To them, his- 
tory went in cycles of barbarism, civiliza- 
tion, and decadence—inevitable for nations, 
though Christianity could rescue individu- 
als, and perhaps humanity as a whole, from 
this fate (pp. 56-60). The Old Testament 
is not a model to us, for its virtues and 
vices were those of a crude and primi- 
tive age (pp. 76-77), and it is unjust to 
judge Abraham and Joshua by nineteenth 
century standards. The Roman Catholic 
Church in the Middle Ages was, on the 
whole, a great good to mankind; but it 
was better suited to the “childhood” of 
the Teutonic nations than for their present 
manhood. As Arnold put it, “The mere 
change of time and circumstances may alter 
the character of the same party, without 
any change on its own part; its triumph 
may be at one time an evil and-at another 
time a good” (p. 90). Thus democracy is 
neither good nor bad in itself; one can only 
say that it is well- or ill-adapted to a par- 
ticular stage of social development. 

PRESTON SLOSSON 

University of Michigan 


Fryzserc, H. P. R. Tavistock Abbey: A 
Study in the Social and Economic 
History of Devon. Pp. xi, 320. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1952. 
$5.00. 


This volume is the second in the new 
series of “Cambridge Studies in Medieval 
Life and Thought.” The first series was 
inaugurated by the late G. G. Coulton in 
1920. It contained fourteen volumes. The 
new series is being edited by Professor 
David Knowles. 

The abbey of Tavistock was founded in 
368, when the old monastery at Exeter was 
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revived under Abbot Sideman. It was an 
old English foundation, established by King 
Edgar and his ministers as one of numer- 
ous Benedictine houses scattered through- 
out the realm. Here learned and pious 
monks would contribute much to religion 
and scholarship, while at the same time 
this institution could be depended upon to 
administer a large estate in close relation 
to the Crown. It was situated across the 
river Tamar from the County of Cornwall 
in the extreme western portion of Devon, 
the third Jargest county in England. 

The author has reconstructed not only 
the first history of an important abbey but 


also of the social and economic develop-~ 


ments in Devonshire from the second half 
of the tenth century until the dissolution 


of the abbey in 1539. He was obliged to. 


study a large number of separate accounts, 
since the register of the abbey disappeared 
in the eighteenth century and a chronicle, 
if ever written by the monks of Tavistock, 
is also missing. 

~ This monograph has been carefully writ- 
ten and published. Its index and docu- 
mentation are excellent, while the map 
provided for the convenience of the reader 
and the two helpful illustrations render the 
volume highly useful. Among the topics 
treated in the ten chapters are the endow- 
ments of the abbey, the agrarian land- 
scape, the social structures the monastic 
economy, and the final dissolution at the 
order of King Henry VIU. Numerous 
tables ın the text indicate how much grain 
was produced by the monks and how cattle 
flourished there. The whole study is a 
credit to both author and editor. It should 
also be noted that among the four admi- 
rable appendixes there is one which deals 
with the printing press at Tavistock. This 
alone is a significant contribution to our 
knowledge of English civilization in early 
modern times. 

ALBERT HyMA 
University of Michigan 


De JouvEXEL, BERTRAND. The Ethics of 
Redistribution. Pp. ix, 91. London and 


New Yorks. Cambridge University Press, - 


1952. $1.75. 


The new book by Baron de Jouvenel, 
author of Power and of Problems of So- 
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cialist England, contains -gain an eloquent 
defense of the conservatie point of view. 
The little book is based on a number of 
lectures given by the autaor at Cambridge 
University in the fall ot 1949. The first 
lecture treats of “The $ cialist Ideal,” the 
second of “State Expenditure.” There is 
an appendix on “The Po entialities of Pure 
Redistribution.” The work by no means 
supersedes the great _ntisocialist docu- 
ments of our generati-n: Mises’ monu- 
mental treatise, now thcrty years old and 
again available in a ne» edition, and the 
prophetic essay on “The Era of Tyran- 
nies” by lie Halévy, tae Frenchman who 
was so profound a stud=nt of British insti- 
tutions. 

The welfare state, a it has emerged in 
Britain, provides subs-dies for education, 
housing, and food, s well as a com- 
prehensive social-secucity scheme. The 
resulting reduction of sronounced inequali- 
ties in consumption tandards is accom- 
panied by drastic tamtion. Mr. de Jou- 
venel intentionally des not concern him- 
self with the effects of such taxation on 
incentive and product.on. His critique of 
the redistributive asrects of the welfare 
state is based on the identification of the 
latter with a socialism of inferior variety. 
The ideal of more equal consumption ap- 
pears to him as a pe-version of the “origi- 
nal socialist ideal” -f “fair rewards and 
brotherly love,” whe e “material goods are 
shared without question because they are 
spurned.” This seers to me an interpreta- 
tion more germane to the austerity of 
Plato’s ideal state and similar types of 
social organization -han to the utilitarian 
wellsprings of British socialism. As to 
fairness of rewards the author is critical 
of the leveling tenJency afoot in modern 
societies, contrastirg it with rewards pro- 
portionate to individual endeavor as well 
as with rewards proportionate to the serv- 
ices received by t2 community. He does 
not inform the rzader, however, how a 
conception of juscice other than one of 
equality could be made operational. 

Mr. de Jouvene: then goes on to distin- 
guish. between retef—‘‘an unquestionable 
social obligation . . . laid on the State for 
want of any othe agency’’-—and the rais- 
ing of median working incomes, and he 
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questions whether policies of redistribution 
are the best means of dealing with the lat- 
ter problem. His discussion brings out a 
number of interesting points. the small 
amount of income available for redistribu- 
tion, the need for investment in élites as 
well as in capital, the increasing power of 
the government if it is to assume functions 
formerly fulfilled by people of large means. 
Last. but not least, there are a number of 
illuminating remarks on the role of the 
modern corporation, 

The book is well written, and ices 
of courses on current economic problems, 
contemporary economic systems, and the 
Eke will want to consider it for inclusion 
in their list of collateral readings. 

HENRY WILLIAM SPIEGEL 

The Catholic University of America 


GRENFELL, RusseLL Main Fleet to Singa- 
pore. Pp. 238. New York: The Mac- 
mullan Company, 1952. $3.75. 


The book under review 1s a story of 
three tragic disasters for Great Britain in 
World War II. (1) the sinking of the 
Repulse and the Price of Wales by Japa- 
nese aircraft; (2) the loss of the great 
bastion of Singapore upon which 20 mil- 
lion English pounds had been spent; and 
(3) the loss of Malaya to the Japanese. 
It is pointed out that had the Japanese 
known the true situation after the fall of 
Singapore, they could have controlled the 
Indian Ocean and invaded India. 

There is set forth with clarity the chrono- 
logical sequence: of events leading to the 
sinking of the Prince of Wales and the 
Repulse. In particular, stress is laid on 
the lack of air cover for the battleships 
and the failure by Sir Admiral Tom Phil- 
lips to report the first Japanese air attack. 
A prompt request could have effected the 
arrival of British land based planes that 
might have averted at a critical time in 
world history the loss of the powerful 
ships 

The superb torpedo plane attack doctrine 
of the Japanese, firing torpedoes at a com- 
paratively high level, ever pressing home 
the attack in waves, with the superior per- 
formance of Japanese planes, was an “eye 
opener” to the British and to the world. 
The “too little and too late” story of the 
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Allies is accentuated. The general mission 
in that theater was the defeat of the Japa- 
nese sea-borne invasion of Malaya. As 
Grenfell phrases it, “This was one of the 
main reasons for the existence of the 
Navy: to protect British territories every- 
where against sea borne attack.” But the 
small force sent out by the Admiralty, 
with no carriers, and with little hope of 
adequate shore-based air support, had the 
odds against them from the start 

The Battle of the Coral Sea and the 
decisive Battle of Midway are clearly and 
tersely described. 

To both Churchill and Roosevelt he as- 
cribes a share in the disaster of Malaya— 
Churchill for his faulty global strategy and 
Roosevelt for endeavoring, as the author 
alleges, to provoke the Japanese into fir- 
ing the first shot that would mean war but 
not hurt us too much. 

Most informed American readers will 
agree that in those confused times Roose- 
velt and the American Asiatic Fleet re- 
ceive from Grenfell a shade more than 
their due of criticism. 

It is a brilliant, thought-provoking book 
by a British expert of interest to the ex- 
pert, the amateur strategist, or the general 
reader, all told with vividness, accuracy, 
and an unusual command of language. 

LELAND: P. LOVETTE 
Vice-Admiral, USN (Ret.) 
Washington, D. C. 


SLAVIC COUNTRIES 


Mazour, ANATOLE G. Russta—Past and 
Present. Pp. vii, 785. New York: D. 
Van Nostrand & Company, 1951. $9.00 
trade; $6.75 text. 


The author, an associate -professor at 
Stanford University, made an interesting 
attempt “to construct a topical rather than 
a strictly chronological design of Russian 
history.” He is not the first who tried to 
find a new approach to the complicated 
problems, so numerous, in Russian history. 
B. H. Sumner, in his Survey of Russian 
History (London, 1944), went even farther 
than A. Mazour. 

This new method has its advantages but | 
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also its great disadvantages. It is true 
that a mere enumeration of political events 
makes Russian history uninteresting to 
American students. I would still rather 
' prefer a more chronological study, of 
course with detailed description of the de- 
gree of civilization reached by the nation 
at successive periods. 

The study of different aspects of civili- 
zation is often omitted in books on Rus- 
sian history. It should be stressed that the 
author did not commit this mistake. He 
incorporated into his book studies on mod- 
ern Russian literature, music, theater, and 
painting. He devoted also many pages to 
the economic evolution of modern Russia. 
In general the part of the book dealing 
with Russia in the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries gives abundant information 
and will be of good use to students. 

The main defect of the book is its dis- 
proportion. The author devotes more than 
four hundred pages of his book exclusively 
to the history from 1855 to 1951. As he 
speaks of modern evolution also in many 
of the preceding chapters, there is not 
much discussion of the medieval evolution 
of Russia. He does not omit it completely. 
While he gives some general indications, 
for example, on the- literary activity in 
the Kievan period, yet he omits completely 
the early Muscovite period and continues 
his survey of literary evolution with A. 
Radishchev (1749-1802). He says a few 
words on Krijanich (1617-1680) in the 
chapter on ideologies and orientations. 

He also devotes a few pages (pp. 44- 
73) to the Russian Church, but these are 
the weakest part of the book. He would 
have been able to correct some of his 
errors if he had consulted my book, The 
Making of Central and Eastern Europe, 
published in London in 1949, He would 
have found there, also, more bibliographi- 
cal material on the Kievan -period. 

Again, he devotes to the war of 1939- 
1945 almost a hundred pages. His de- 
scription is useful, but could it not have 
been condensed and more space devoted 
to the Kievan and early Muscovite pe- 
riods? The same could be said on Russia 
in World War I (pp. 387-472). The stu- 
dent can find this information elsewhere, 
but is at a loss when trying to discover, 
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for example, how it happened that a na- 
tion which had a democratic political struc- 
ture at the beginning of its history ac- 
cepted meekly the autocratic regime which 
had grown up in Moscow. He gives only 
a few indications of the solution to these 
problems (pp. 76-90). 
- The book will be helpful to students of 


‘the modern history of Russia, but we still 


need a good English survey of medieval 
Russian history and civilization and of the 
Russian Church. 
: F. DVORNIK 
Harvard University, 
Dumbarton Oaks, Wash., D. C. 


Nyarapi, NicHoLas. My Ringside Seat In 
Moscow. Pp. 320. New York. Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, 1952. $3.75. 


In Hungary’s first postwar elections (No- 
vember 1945) Communists fared badly, 
polling only 17 per cent of the votes cast, 
but, thanks to the Allied Control Com- 
mission Chairman Marshal Voroshilov, a 
coalition government was imposed upon 
the country and the Communists secured 
three key cabinet ministries—interior, com- 
munications, and public welfare. The non- 


Communist author of this book became the 


minister-of finance in that government, and 
in that capacity he led a Hungarian dele- 
gation to Moscow for the purpose of sét- 
tling the $200 million bill which Russia 
had presented to Hungary as the value of 
German assets in that country. During 
his seven months’ stay in Moscow- (May— 
December 1947), and in his conferences 
often lasting ten, twelve, and sixteen hours 
(p. 103), he became thoroughly inured to 
the Soviet method of “sweating out” op- 
ponents, and at the end he was able to 
reduce the original claim to about $21 mil- 
lion, a superb accomplishment for the 
representative of any country negotiating 
with the Soviets. 

As memoirs, Mr. Nyaradi’s work is of 
uneven value, His ringside seat was in the 
office of General Merkulov, the Deputy 
Minister of Foreign Trade. He did not 
get inside the Kremlin, and of course he 
did not see Stalin (except at a sports” 
festival at Dynamo Stadium) He had 
nothing to do with the highest Soviet offi- 
cials except Mikoyan, and the latter saw 
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him rarely. But Mr. Nyaradi did pay the. 


price of a ringside seat for each day’s stay 
at Hotel Moskva: $31 for room alone, and 
almost $400 for a simple dinner for seven. 
To this reviewer the better parts of the 
book are the author’s views and commants 
on Soviet communism and on certain post- 
war international developments. Our igno- 
rance of the situation in Eastern Europe 
made it easy for Stalin to win political con- 
trol over that region at Yalta and economic 
control at Potsdam (p. 47). Later, whken- 
ever we protested against what seemed to 
us Soviet outrages, we were restrained by 
these agreements. Today we cannot hope 
to enlist the wholehearted support of savel- 
_ lite peoples unless we “admit that trusting 
the Russians at Yalta was a mistake” (p. 
141). 

Mr. Nyaradi scorns the idea of keeping 
the West-East trade route open. As every- 
thing sold to the satellites goes to Russia, 
so everything in Russia goes to Stalin’s 
war chest. Nations anxious to trade with 
Russia seem to be ready to dig “their own 
graves in the interests of a quick dollar” 
(p. 210). l 

We of the West, combating communism 
as an idea, often forget that the réal prob- 
lem is not only communism but Russian 
brand of communism. Today Russians are 
pro-Russian. Therefore, “we must become 
pro-Western, firmly, staunchly, passion- 
ately” (p. 296). The last quotation may 
be the key to our problém.: When the 
battle for one’s soul rages from the Bay of 
Finland to the streets of Tokyo, we must 
show honest conviction and passionate faith 
in the soundness, even in the sacredness, 
of our Western heritage, for without thet 
we are in danger of losing much. 

A. O. SARKISSIAN 

Library of Congress 

Washington, D. C. 


Jasny, Naum. Soviet Prices of Producers’ 
Goods. Pp. vii, 180. Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 1952. $2.00. 
This little volume is the third in a series 

of essays by the same author, dealing with 

various aspects of prices and pricing in 
the Soviet Union. While the earlier es- 
says, published in 1951, dealt with “Pric- 
ing in the Plan Era” and “The Soviet 
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Price System,” the present volume contains 
an evaluation and interpretation of ‘‘So- 
viet Prices of Producers’ Goods.” 

Although admitting at the outset* that 
there is a kernel of truth to the unanimous 
reaction “that such a study is impossible 
for lack of data,” the author nevertheless 
attempts to do the seemingly impossible. 
But it is debatable whether his painstaking 
investigation and research have brought 
much order out of what he considers So- 
viet planned “price chaos.” He contends 
that his explorations have made him lose 
his feeling “of navigating without a com- 
pass in the ocean called Soviet socialist 
economy when [his] findings began to take 
shape.” But it is doubtful whether many 
fellow navigators would share this feeling 
with him. The limitless array of assump- 
tions, premises, guesses, and conjectures 
are as confusing and unconvincing as the 
cited source materials themselves. Yet he 
seems to feel that with the aid of the price 
indexes which he has put together “the 
size of investment and its rate of expan- 
sion during the Plan era can be estab- 
lished with reasonable certainty.” 

The indexes computed by the author, 
based on his interpolation of the official 
prices of Soviet producers’ goods, reflect 
price level changes in many series of items, 
such as industrial construction, civilian 
machinery, and housing. He concludes his 
study by observing somewhat apologeti- 
cally that, in general, “fully reliable con- 
clusions seem impossible to attain, at least 
within reasonable time. If one seeks the 
whole hog or nothing, he will have noth- 
ing.” His relative proximity to either the 
whole hog or nothing in this study must 
be left to the judgment of the critical 
reader. 

The author appears to derive consider- 
able satisfaction from his exposé of alleged 
Soviet falsification and manipulation of 
statistics. He feels that the findings of 
this study, m spite of shortcomings, “may 
prove useful to those who are not satis- 
fied merely with staying excited over So- 
viet phenomenal achievements.” 

Any objective interpreter of the Soviet 
economy, analyzing official data, would 
scarcely show any more excitement “over 
Soviet phenomenal achievements” than 
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does the author of this essay. The anti- 
Soviet bias revealed in this study by fre- 
quent caustic critical remarks’ tends to de- 
tract from an otherwise meticulous piece 
of research. 
KARL SCHOLZ 
University of Pennsylvania 


Unam, ADAM B. Titoism and.the Comin- 
form. Pp. ix, 243. Cambridge, Mass.: 
- Harvard University Press, 1952. $4.00. 

Among the latest studies of the rift be- 
tween the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia, 
Ulam’s scholarly volume is one of the 
clearly and ably handled contributions to 
this controversial field. In the sense that 
Ulam has produced an orderly account of 
the origins and development of a highly 
complex situation, the author has compiled 
a skillful piece of work. One is, in fact, 
inclined to say that his is a more useful 
survey than Hamilton Fish Armstrong’s 
Tito and Goliath, which covers much of 
the same ground, Ulam has added some- 
what to the documentary evidence avail- 
able on this topic and has tried to handle 
his material with more objectivity. He 
deals more carefully with the background 
of the problem and hence induces the 
reader to understand the crisis with- more 
understanding. 

But from another point of view, Ulam’s 
book resembles that production of Hamlet 
that was so fine—except that Hamlet him- 
self was left out of it. After pointing out 
that “the history of the Communist Party 
of Yugoslavia is not materially different 
from. the histories of many other Com- 
munist Parties” and that it “offers no clear 
~ clues to the Party’s eventual rebellion 
against Moscow” (p. 3), he concentrates 
on the events leading to Titoism and the 
actual break between Tito and Stalin in 
1948. But, in this respect, Ulam tends to 
underplay such glaring factors as the basic 
attitudes of the Yugoslav people and their 
leaders; they are treated merely as pawns 
in the game of power politics. Ulam seems 
to feel that the Yugoslavs themselves are 
unaware of the basic cause of their break 
with the Soviets. Furthermore, he appears 
little concerned .with the question of what 
alternatives were open to Tito within the 
framework of power relationships of the 
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chaotic postwar world and the huge task 
of rebuilding the shatter=d social and eco- 
nomic structure of the ountry. 

Ulam’s conclusion tht Titoism is, in 
essence, merely Stalinism transplanted suc- 
cessfully (and hence, ta-the Russians, in- 
tolerably) to non-RussSn soil (p. 222) 
should be clarified. If is certainly not 
necessary to agree with Tito’s system; but 
some important recent rhanges in Yugo- 
slavia should not be ovelooked, since it is 
only in this light that a solution can be 
sought for the enigma cf having the anti- 
Communist America help a Communist 
country like Yugoslavia. Specifically, Tito 
has supported the United Nations concept 
of collective security ia Europe and has 
denounced Soviet impecalism and aggres- 
sion—steps which have benefited Tito in 
his relations with the fee world. On the 
domestic front, we mus. note Yugoslavia’s 
trends toward greater -political and eco- 
nomic decentralization, the curbing of bu- 
reaucracy, and the ccnparative enlarge- 
ment of the area of irdividual and social 
freedoms. 

Ulam’s bibliographical “note” (pp. 235- 
236), however, is quite inadequate. There 
are several other studies not noted by the 
author—in addition to “the most useful” 
materials he has found in writing about 
“Communism in Easten Europe” (p. 235), 
Andrew Gyorgy’s Gow=rnments of Danu- 
bian Europe and Htgh Seton-Watson’s 
The East European Rzvolution. 

l JosEPH S. RouUcEK 

University of Bridgesort 


KAZEMZADEH, FIRUZ. The Struggle for 
Transcaucasia (1917-1921). With an 
introduction by Mic_ael Karpovich. Pp. 
xv, 356, map. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1951. $5.5. 


Dr. Kazemzadeh’s n=>nograph fills an im- 
portant gap in our kmwledge of a signifi- 
cant period of Transausian history—that 
of the revolutionary era of 1917-1921, 
when, for a brief moment, it seemed that 
the peoples of Azerlaijan, Georgia, and 
Armenia might emere into independent 
statehood and feder-tion. Strategically, 
the area with which the author deals is 
an important one, fo it lies between the 
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Caspian and Black: Sea, between the So- 
viet Union and Iran, and has received 
rather little attention in specific and de- 
tailed studies since the November 1917 
revolution. 

By way of beginning, the author pro- 
vides appropriate historical backgrounds 
for an understanding of the revolutionary 
period of 1917, treats of both the March 
and November revolutions ım the Caucasus 
region, and then plunges into the develop- 
ment of events which led to the establish- 
ment of independent states in Georgia, 
Armenia, and Azerbaijan, and both their 
internecine struggles and their fight ‘o 
maintain themselves. One by one, of 
course, and completely so by the spring 
of 1921, they all fell to the “liberating” 
forces of the Russian Bolsheviks, although 
in all cases the “native” Bolshevik parties 
were decidedly in the minority. In part, 
the war situation itself, together with tke 
tragic aftermath thereof in the area, and 
the fact that the Western Powers were too 
distant from the scene, however much ir- 
terested at times, explains both the de- 
velopment of the Transcaucasian states and 
their downfall. But, as the author wel 
points out, national sentiment had been 
most highly developed among the Arme- 
nians; the Armenians and the Georgians 
had lost their independence to the Otto- 
man Empire before the sentiment of na- 
tionalism had become “all-consuming”; and 
Azerbaijan had never existed as an inde- 
pendent nation. Georgian nationalism had 
been preserved by the nobility, which 
lacked wide popular support, although the 
Socialist party, strangely enough, providec 
an organization around which the national- 
ists could rally against foreign domination. 
In the author’s view, it was during this 
tragic era that “probably for the first time 
in their history the, Georgian, the Arme- 
nian,-and above all the Azerbaijani masses 
realized their national and cultural sepa- 
rateness, though their independent politi- 
cal organizations had to give way before 
the overwhelming might of their northern 
neighbour” (p. 330). 

Born of Iranian parents in Moscow, Dr. 
Kazemzadeh comes to his study well pre- 
pared linguistically and otherwise. His re- 
search has been based on a wide variety of 
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sources, much of it obtained from the 
Hoover Library at Stanford University. 
He appears to have missed very few items, 
although his chapter on the Paris Peace 
Conference (Ch. XVII) could have been 
filled out more had he used the Miller 
Diary, the thirteen volumes of the Paris 
Peace Conference Documents, published by ` 
the Department of State (which contain 
some Significant materials especially on 
Armenia), and the King-Crane Report 


‘Moreover, the famous six-day speech of 


Kemal Ataturk (1927) contains useful ma- 
terial about some of these events. The 
volume contains a fine map of the area 
and ar excellent bibliography. It is very 
well written, and all those who seek a de- 
tailed knowledge of the period must con- 
sult this volume. 
Harry N. Howarp. 
Arlirgton, Virginia 


TENEN3SAUM, JosEPH. Underground: The 
Story of a People. Pp. ix, 532. New 
York. Philosophical Library, 1952. $4.50.. 


This book is a very valuable contribu- 
tion to the history of the martyrdom of 
the Jews in Poland under Nazi tyranny. 
Many books dealing with this subject have 
already appeared during the last few 
years, but this appears to me superior to 
them all in various respects. It is more 
comprehensive and detailed than any of 
them, and the descriptions of outrages are 
supplemented by interesting accounts of 
the life, activities, and cultural achieve- 
ments of Polish Jewry as a whole ard of 
its previous numerous thriving communi- 
ties, which enable one to appreciate the 
magnitude of the castrophe and the loss 
it has entailed both for the Jewish people 
and for the world in general. It is a 
damning indictment of the unparalleled 
wickedness of Hitler’s Germany, the se- 
verity and cogency of which indictment 
consist not in rhetorical phraseology but 
in the cumulative effect of a series of nar- 
ratives cf appalling barbarity based upon 
a prodigious amount of inquiry and re- 
search. 

This volume is the product of a jour- 
ney through Poland by Dr. Joseph Tener- 
baum, a well-known American physician 
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born in that country, who was well quali- 
fied by his knowledge of its peoples and 
languages, and also by his own experience 
as a public worker, to gather the maximum 
amount of information about the most ter- 
rible calamity of modern times. He has 
presented the results of his laborious in- 
vestigation in a methodical manner and in 
readable style, without straining after ef- 
fect, but also without concealing his strong 
feeling in relating some particularly tragic 
, episodes, 

This is not only a circumstantial record 
of the organized orgy of sadism, whereby 
the Germans reduced the 344 million Jews 
in Poland to fewer than 100,000 within 
about two years. It also constitutes an 
epic story of Jewish heroism, which in 
many respects surpasses many a lauded 
exploit on the battlefield. Nobody can 
read the thrilling account of the battle of 
the Warsaw Ghetto, which lasted much 
longer than is generally supposed, without 
feeling the highest admiration for the Jews 
who fought against overwhelming odds. 
Nor was Warsaw the only place where the 
Jews offered resistance, with such limited 
weapons as they were able to obtain, 
against the powerfully armed thugs bent 
upon their destruction. Dr. Tenenbaum 
describes many other desperate struggles, 
both in ghettos and in extermination 
camps, and also the means by which the 
Jews in one city were informed of what 
was happening in others. - Especially note- 
worthy are his‘numerous sketches of indi- 
vidual acts of bravery, by which many 
girls as well as men distinguished them- 
selves. He throws considerable new light 
upon the part which thousands of Jews 
played among Polish and Russian partisans 
and does not mince matters in writing 
about Poles who attacked or betrayed 
them (although therë were others who 
helped them) or in giving instances of 
Jews who were informers against their own 
people. What will surprize many readers 
is the author’s description of the varied 
cultural activities conducted by Jews in 
inferno-like conditions, and what must 
sadden all is his account of the murders of 
Jews by Polish fascists after the war. He 
gives credit to all authorities, sources, and 
individuals, from whom he collected. parts 
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of his mass of information, and he pro- 
vides a selected bibliography and an index. 
ISRAEL COHEN 
London, England 
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TaLmon, J. L. The Rise of Totaltartan 
Democracy. Pp. xi, 366. Boston: The 
Beacon Press, 1952. $400. 


-The Rise of Totalitarian Democracy is 
conceived as a three-volume work analyz- 
ing the origins of totalitarianism in France, 
in western and eastern Europe, and-in the 
Far East. This first volume, which deals 
with eighteenth century France, is a book 
of great wisdom which I recommend to 
anyone who not only wants to broaden his 
knowledge of the French revolution but 
also wishes to understand the basic—that 
is the intellectual—causes of the modern 
world crisis. Dr. Talmon’s work meets 
the highest academic standards. 

Almost from the inception of modern 
democratic thought, there was a bifurca- 
tion of the concept into liberal and totali- 
tarian branches. Early totalitarianism was 
elaborated in France by thinkers like Rous- 
seau, Morelly, and Mably, by practical 
politicians like the Jacobins, Robespierre, 
and Saint-Just, and by conspirators like 
Babeuf and Buonarrotti. The liberal demo- 
crats assumed politics to be a matter of 
trial and error, a pragmatic endeavor to 


. find specific solutions to practical and ever- 


changing problems. They recognized that 
many spheres of life must remain outside 
the field of politics. “The totalitarian 
democratic school, on the other hand, is 
based upon the assumption of a sole and 
exclusive truth in politics. It may be 
called political Messianism in the sense 
that it postulates a preordained, harmoni- 
ous and perfect scheme of things, to which 
men are irresistibly driven, and at which 
they are bound to arrive. It recognizes 
ultimately only one plane of existence, the 
political, It widens the scope of politics 
to embrace the whole of human existence. 


‘Politics is defined as the art of applying 


this philosophy to the organisation of so- 
ciety, and the final purpose of politics is 
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only achieved when this philosophy reigns 
supreme over all fields of life.” 

In tracing the development of the to 
talitarian ideology, Dr. Talmon points up 
the far-reaching implications of the incon- 
sistent and fallacious “general will” con- 
cept, the inadmissibility of opposition and 
political parties in a regime based on alleg- 
edly incontrovertible truth, the inevita- 
bility of terror in such a regime of meta- 
physical contention, and the necessarily 
oppressive and dictatorial character of a 
government which is convinced that it not 
only possesses all the true answers but 
also that it is imbued with rationality and 
virtue. 

Highly interesting are the economics of 
political messianism. While most of the 
eighteenth century thinkers and politicians 
ambiguously upheld the right of property, 
they ultimately came to believe in expro- 
priation and bureaucratic economic plan- 
ning. Yet none of these thinkers “thought 
of economics in terms of expansion and in- 
crease of wealth and comfort.” To them 
trade and industry were the “excrescence 
of the acquisitive spirit on the part cf a 
small, selfish and unscrupulous class: not 
a possibility of improvement for the work- 
ers, but a new way of degrading and en- 
slaving them.” 

Without specifically treating this aspect 
of the matter, Dr. Talmon’s book bares the 
remote origins of bolshevism. It becomes 
painfully evident that most of the so-ca‘led 
“new” bolshevik ideas were born in the 
France of the Ancien Régime and the revo- 


lutionary Terreur. Bolshevism and demo- - 


cratic totalitarianism, therefore, have their 
roots in preindustrial society. This they 
have in common with the American Consti- 
tution which also reflects the conditions of 
an agricultural economy. But while the 
American Constitution merely outlines gen- 
eral principles of government which, by 
and large, could be applied in any modern 
country, the revolutionary doctrine pre- 
scribes concrete solutions to problems zhe 
existence and nature of which it does not 
even recognize. In Dr. Talmon’s words, 
“there is no more baffling feature in French 
eighteenth-century social philosophy than 
the, almost total lack of presentiment or 
understanding of the new forces about to 
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be released by the Industrial Revolution. 
Few saw in the expansion of trade and in- 
dustry a promise of increased national 
prosperity.”~ To this day, revolutionaries - 
precccupy themselves with the egalitarian 
distribution of wealth rather than with the 
dynamic concept of expanding productivity. 

Dr. Talmon, a professor at Hebrew Uni- 
versity, Jerusalem, is to be congratulated 
on a first-rate performance. It is to be 
hoped that the American academic world 
will give full recognition to his penetrat- 
ing volume. 

STEFAN T. Possony 
Georgetown University 


Mason, Henry L. The Purge of Dutch 
Onislings: Emergency Justice in the 
Netherlands. Pp. xii, 199. The Hague: 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1952. No price. 


Ccllaboration with the Nazis, during the 
German occupation, was in the eyes of the 
Dutch people a despicable crime. Those 
who were known to be guilty of it were 
treated as outcasts. There may have been 
some who were actuated by a perverse 
idealism, but most of them were prompted 
by ignoble motives: vanity, thwarted am- 
bition, greed, envy, revengefulness, cow- 
ardics. The Dutch hated those traitors 
worse than they hated the Germans, and 
as the dark months under the Nazi terror 
lengthened into years the pent-up wrath 
found vent in dire threats against their 
disloyal compatriots.’ The day of libera- 
tion would be Bijltjyesdag, that is Hatchets 
Day. The word was not a new coinage. 
In the annals of the Netherlands the fif- 
teenth day of November is designated by 
that name. The news of Napoleon’s de- 
feat at Leipzig was the signal for a popular 
uprising at Amsterdam. But no hatchets 
were swung at the heads of Frenchmen and 
Gallovhile traitors. The men who started 
the revolt were themselves called Bijtjes. 
They were the carpenters of the shipyards. 
By a common transfer of meaning. they 
were known by the name that belonged to 
the tool of their trade. That historical 
Bijltjesdag was a bloodless revolution; the 
one that the Dutch, in the early forties of 
this century, were looking forward to was 
to be a day of reckoning in dead earnest. 
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The clamor for merciless retribution 
caused deep concern to the government in 
exile. It admonished the nation over the 
radio to leave the punishment of the guilty 


to the law courts. The angry people’s bark ` 


proved worse than their bite, When the day 
of reckoning came the avengers showed re- 
markable self-restraint. Immediately after 
the German capitulation between 120,000 
and 150,000 suspects were taken into cus- 
tody, and, although the arrests were made 
by local units of the erstwhile underground 
resistance, revengeful bloodshed did not 
occur anywhere. 

The authorities were anxious to see 
impartiality and fairness observed and 
drew nice distinctions between the defend- 
ants’ motives for their actions. To that 
end they set up various kinds of courts 
and tribunals and introduced a novel ele- 
ment into the jurisdictional system: the 
use of lay judges. Two of the three 
judges of each tribunal were nonjurist 
representatives of the people. War had 
opened the way to various forms of un- 
ethical and treasonable conduct for which 
existing criminal law had not provided 
proper punishment. It was widely felt 
that treason deserved the death penalty, 
but this had been abolished in the Nether- 
lands in 1873. It was reintroduced by 
Royal Decree, contrary to the time-hon- 
ored principle nullum delictum nulla poena 
sine praevia lege poenali, which the Penal 
Code itself had incorporated in its article 
3. A public -opinion poll showed that 73 
per cent approved the death penalty for the 
worst Quislings, and it is more than prob- 
able that without this safety valve the 
popular craving for revenge would have 
resorted-to lynching. The purge of the 
collaborators was emergency justice and 
bore all the earmarks of a makeshift. It 
elicited from all sides more criticism than 
approval, which is perhaps an indication 
that the judges did their work impartially. 

Mr. Mason has carefully avoided the 
temptation to turn his subject matter, 
which is rich in excitement and romance, 
into a thriller. He has done his work con- 
scientiously and accurately in a matter-of- 
fact, dry-as-dust manner as befits a candi- 
date for the doctoral degree. He has even 
avoided mistakes in the spellings of Dutch 
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words, a rare achievement in American 
publications, as this writer knows from 
long and irritating experience. 
ADRIAAN J. BARNOUW 
Columbia University 


Maver, Kurt B. The Population of. 
Switzerland. Pp. xiv, 336. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1952. $5.00. 
While this book deals primarily with 

demography, its contribution goes beyond 

that field. Swiss vital statistics are among 
the best available, and thus a person like 

Professor Mayer who is equipped to make 

comparisons and evaluations has the ma- 

terial for making an excellent study. The 
author has made comparisons of the Swiss 
population trends with trends in other Eu- - 
ropean countries. Of particular value has 
been the presentation of social problems in 
Switzerland in the setting of variations in 
language and religion. It was found that 
the cultural and religious equilibrium has 
remained relatively constant notwithstand- 
ing the high degree of industrialization and- 
the presence of four national languages. 
Professor Mayer has given us a very 
excellent and clear-cut analysis of the 
demographic organization of the Swiss 
population which helps to explain the s:and 
of the people of the country on internal 
and external problems. This volume should 
serve not only as a valuable help in urder- 
standing Switzerland but as an example of 
the type of study which could be mace of 
other countries as an aid to international 
understanding. M. C. ELMER 
University of Pittsburgh 


GATHORNE-HARDY, G..M., A. G. SPENCER, 
Acnes H. Hicks, and G. TURVILLE- 
PETRE. The Scandinavian States and 
Finland: A Political and -Economic Sur- 
vey. Pp. vii, 312. New York: F.oyal 
Institute of International Affairs, 1952. 
$4.00. > i 
“A glance at a map should be sufficient 

to bring home to everyone the fact that 

the importance of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries in world affairs has lately increased 
to an extent which is almost startling,” 

G. M. Gathorne-Hardy writes in the pref- 

ace to this exceedingly competent r2port 

on Scandinavia, which was initiated by the 
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Council of the Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs and prepared by four szhol- 
ars: A. G. Spencer, Agnes H. Hicks, G. 
Turville-Petre, and Gathorne-Hardy, who 
acted as chairman. 

This opening statement sets the tore of 
the book; the material is grouped around 
its theme; the elements of the national 
power of Sweden, Denmark, Norway, Fin- 
land, and Iceland have been carefully se- 
lected to support the report’s fundamental 


. proposition that here is a region of the 


world well worth attention because o7 its 
strategic importance “in a world divided, 
as at present, by an ‘iron curtain.’ ” 

With few variations, these elements of 
national power—“land and people,” “agri- 
culture,” and “industry’—-are included in 
the study of all five of the Scandinavian 
states. In this comparative analysis the 
reader is able to comprehend the relative 
strength of the five states; he gets an ex- 
cellent view and review of the strong and 
weak points in their political, industrial, 


‘and military armor; it is perhaps the dest 


guide to a unified understanding presented 
so far of these minor powers. 

The keen interest with which both the 
United States of America and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics follow de- 
velopments in Scandinavia—their muzual 
interest, for example, in keeping this rea 
of the world “pacified”—confirms the con- 
clusion of the authors that “in these cir- 
cumstances it is natural that [we] shculd 


- have thought the preparation of a report 


on these countries ... desirable.” g 
Of the five states, Sweden undoubtedly 
is the most interesting, as well as the most 
important one; for one thing, she is the 
most powerful of them all. What she does 
at home and abroad is of greater corse- 
quence, comparatively; her decisions, for 
example, to continue her traditional policy 
of neutrality (now called “non-alliance”) 
rather than joining NATO (the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization) has had. more 
far-reaching consequences than Norway’s 
and Denmark’s choice to ally themselves 
with the so-called North Atlantic states. 
This decision has seriously impaired 
NATO’s “Scandinavian” program; it ex- 
cluded the strongest member of this bloc, 
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the only state in this area which is in a 
position to offer effective resistance to Rus- 
sia in the Baltic region; at the same time, 
Sweden’s decision prevented Finland from 
moving closer towards the Western camp; 
and Finland, though small and demobilized, 
would be, next to Sweden, the most valu- 
able Scandinavian member of NATO. But 
a tradition of peace nurtured for more than 
a century by a people chronically opposed 
to international risk-taking combined with 
a national attitude that “neutrality” is 
tantamount to political wisdom, has made 
it unsafe for any Swedish cabinet to defy 
a national doctrine so inbred in the Swed- 
ish character. 

Without editorialiang in the above man- 
ner—for which the reviewer alone is re- 
sponsible—the authors observe: “Most 
Swedes at present hope that their current 
foreign policy may keep them out of a 
future war.” 

As long as such a state of mind prevails 
in the largest and strongest of the Scandi- 
navian states, a successful containment of 
Soviet ambitions in this part of the world 
is problematic, to say the least. . 

Among the chief virtues of this highly 
concentrated report (less than 300 pages of 
reading matter devoted to the study of five 
allegedly important countries) is the best 
introductory chapter on Scandinavia this 
reviewer has ever read. And it is only 
seven pages long! 

Little known facts about these states are 
brought out; for example, Sweden’s Boliden 
mine alone produces more gold than the 
rest of Europe; more than 90 per cent of 
the Norwegian farms are owned by the 
farmers; Iceland’s parliament—the Althingi 
—is the oldest in the world, dating back to 
930; Finland’s economy as a whole has. 
never been in better shape—in spite of 
heavy war reparations to the Soviet Un- 
ion; Denmark is the only Scandinavian 
state with a colonial “empire’—Greenland, 
except for Australia the largest island in 
the world. 

Within its narrow frame, this report has 
crammed more facts and figures and sig- 
nificant data than any other report or 
work on Scandinavia to date presented by 
“outsiders.” It deserves to be read in 
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every college and university (including 
those in Scandinavia) where courses are 
given or planned in Scandinavian govern- 
ment. 
AKE SANDLER 
Los Angeles State College 


Kocu, Hat. Grundtvig. Translated from 
the Danish with Introduction and Notes 
by Llewellyn Jones. Pp. xx, 231. Yel- 
low Springs, Ohio: The Antioch Press, 
1952. $3.50. 

We have here the first competent study 
in English of a leading figure in modern 
Danish history, Nicolai Frederik Severin 
Grundtvig (1783-1872). The author of 
many of Denmark’s most popular hynms, 
the severe critic of the schools in which 
he had studied under protest, the indefati- 


gable advocate of reforms that aimed to 


make the state religion (Lutheran), and 
the church which proclaimed. it, living 
forces in the citizen’s daily life, the tire- 
less awakener of interest in his country’s 
heathen past and its great literature, the 
scholar who translated the ancient chroni- 
cles-of Saxo and Snorre because of a con- 
viction that through history man might 
“reveal his substance and true shape” and 
approach the solution of the riddle of his 
own existence, the reformer who laid the 
groundwork of his country’s significant 
contribution to adult education—this ver- 
satile genius has become, as Mrs. Olive D. 
Campbell found thirty yedrs ago, a leg- 
endary figure. (See her The Danish Folk 
School, New York, 1922.) Hal Koch, 
professor of church history at the Univer- 
sity of Copenhagen, has undertaken here 


to present to modern readers the man be- ` 


hind the legend. As one of the editors of 
a monumental edition of Grundtvig’s work 
still in progress, he is eminently qualified 
for the task. Moreover, he writes a vigor- 
ous and readable Danish prose to which 
the translator has given an acceptable Eng- 
lish rendering. 

After soul-stirring personal experiences, 


involving a narrow escape.from an un-. 


fortunate love affair, Grundtvig found him- 
self in Copenhagen just when his country 
was involved on Napoleon’s side in a war 
with England. He found solace in a pro- 
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longed study of Denmack’s ancient history 
which bore fruit in an 2ssay on “The Asa 
Doctrine” (1807) and in Northern My- 
thology (1808), his ‘:first and greatest 
scholarly contribution” (p 33). By mak- 
ing a careful distinctior between the elder 
poetic Edda and the l.-ter Snorre’s Edda, 
Saxo, and the Sagas, h- helped inaugurate 
a long\series of scholanly studies by other’ 
men that were to prose deeper into the 
problem of the boundery between Danish 
mythology and history 

His theological studees while preparing 
for the clergy raised doubts as to the 
efficacy of the churck in awakening the 
Danish people to live ‘Christian lives. His 
arguments and verbal Juels ‘with the uni- 
versity theologians, w: ged through books 
and pamphlets, and cven in libel suits, 
helped prepare him or his mission as 
“awakener” of church and people. 

The’ campaign for a-written constitution 
that was waged durizg Christian VIII's 
reign (1839-1848) wa: not to Grundtvig’s 
liking; he was after :ll born in the era 
of the Enlightened Despotism. When, as 
he wrote in 1848, “tke reign of peasants 
[bönder] and the masses is at our door,” 
he entered politics as a member of the 
Lower House and l=came “a fanatical 
champion of freedom n all spheres of life, 
not merely in churck and school but in 
business and trade as-well, in government 
and legislation” (p. 1 3). Once the 1849 
constitution was adorted, he was deter- 
mined to dc all that me could to make it 
work. He was more successful outside of 
the chamber than within it. ‘By his poems, 
psalms, and stories of Danish folk life and 
traditions, he reached a large and apprecia- 
tive public and thus blazed the way for 
much of Denmark’s fiture social program. 

His great contribu“ion to popular edu- 
cation was the folk Egh school calculated 
to reach the adults through the “living 
word,” to reach—in Grundtvig’s words— 
the “nation’s root ard trunk, the tenants 
and freeholders bota great and small, 
artisans of all kinds, seamen and traders,” 
especially since in hcmogeneous Denmark 
“the same aptitude fer culture is found in 
huts and in high-ceil d halls.” The. basic 
idea of the folk higt school was Grundt- 
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vig’s, though its realization_was the work 
of many men, such as Christian Flor 
(1844), Kristen Kold (1851), and others. 

To an understanding of modern Den- 
mark, Hal Koch’s penetrating study of 
Grundtvig provides an excellent introduc- 
tion. 

WALDEMAR WESTERGAARD 
University of California 
Los Angeles 
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Bates, Marston. Where Winter Never 
Comes: A Study of Man and Nature in 
the Tropics. Pp. 310. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1952. $3.50. 


What are the distinctive characteristics 
of the tropics in contrast with other parts 
of the world? Particularly, what do the 
tropical lands of the world mean to the 
people who live there and to us who do 
not? err 

Marston Bates’s latest book is a readable 
and informative answer to these questions. 
The author has good professional standing 
as a research worker in a branch of tropi- 
cal biology (concerning mosquitoes), has 
good amateur standing in a wide range of 
other tropical subjects (especially concern- 
ing people), and has facility -of expression 
for popular reading. 

Though nontechnical and informal the 
book is accurate and well-balanced, not 
overloaded with details, but filled with 


sound and sensible ideas and coming to` 


valid conclusions on tropical people, tropi- 
cal culture, occidental civilization in the 
tropics, climate, clothes, disease, food, for- 
est, seas, government, and current problems. 

Among large ideas about the tropics the 
following are clearly stated: (1) that rain 
forest is not a jungle of tangled under- 
growth but a shady place of fairly open 
ground under the dense crowns of tall 
trees; (2) that ways of life in the tropics 
are not the result of natural environment, 
nor of racial biology, but have arisen in 
the wayward course of culture history; 
(3) that our difficulties and failures in the 
tropics are due to maladjustment of our 
middle-latitude occidental tools arid prac- 
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tices, not to inherent shortcomings of tropi- 
cal nature; (4) that we have only hacked 
away at the margins and have hardly be- 
gun to utilize the indigenous resources of 
the tropics; and (5) that nationalism and 
colonialism are outmoded in the age of 
global contacts and that neighborhood un-- 
derstanding is needed. 

This all deserves praise except for one 
small fault. That fault deserves adverse 
mention because it slips often unnoticed 
into scientific popularizing and needs to be 
exposed and avoided for the benefit of all 
concerned. The book gives an impression 
that the author has reached his conclusions 
intelligently and accurately in contrast 
with academic scholars’ who hold foolish 
contrary views—‘‘the anthropologist,” “the 
historien,” “geographers like Ellsworth 
Huntington.” 

Actually his views are held by anthro- 
pologists, historians, and geographers. In 
quoting from older works that do not 
agree with these views the author is rais- 
ing a dead issue. Hé resurrects the old 
theory of environmental determinism as if 
this weve.held by modern geographers, and 
he fails to identify as a geographer one of 
those from whom he has gained contrary 
ideas (Carl Sauer), who can speak for 
modern geography far better than the 
Huntington of a previous generation. 

The author’s major theses (paraphrased 
above) have been stated earlier by other 
writers and accepted widely by their read- 
ers. They could be presented as common ` 
knowledge among modern scholars rather 
than as original findings of the author. 

Thus sharing in the findings of science, 
the author seems also to share in a vague 
belief common among highly specialized 
scientist3: that the salvation of the world 
is to be found within science itself. This 
appears only in the closing pages as an at- 
tempted flight of faith which fails to rise 
from the ground. It hardly detracts from 
the book as a contribution to popular 
scientific understanding and is unnecessary 
as an aid to ultimate faith, for which we 
can look elsewhere more reasonably and 
hopefully than within the range of modern 
science. 

RoBERT S. PLATT 

University of Chicago 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR Orrice. Voca- 


tional Training in Latin America. Pp. 
iv, 320. Geneva: ILO (distributed in 
the U. S. by ILO Washington Branch), 
1951. $2.00. 


For over three decades the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization has been pro- 
-viding us with very valuable source mate- 
rial on labor conditions and labor problems 
in various parts of the world. Sometimes 
this material is presented in such dry and 
unimaginative form that it makes rather 
difficult reading. This is unfortunately 
the case with regard to the present publi- 
cation. 

Vocational Trasning in Latin America is 
the result of a one-man mission sent to 
Latin America by the ILO early in 1949 
to study this subject, and of certain other 
materials collected by the Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America. The body of 
the report consists of six chapters which 
include a discussion of “Basic Factors”; 
the “Organization and Administration” of 
vocational training in the region; the train- 
ing of young people; the training and re- 
training of adults; “Training Abroad and 
Technical Assistance”; and a chapter of 
“Conclusions.” Appendixes present more 
detailed information on vocational train- 
ing in thirteen different countries of the 
region and resolutions on the subject by 
the 1946 and 1949 American ILO Confer- 
ences. T 

In reading the report one is struck by 
the rather extensive facilities which are 
already available for vocational training in 
the region, as well as with the rather hodge- 
podge way these have come into existence. 
In the process of industrialization, em- 
ployers have realized from time to time 
the necessity of training their own work- 
ers or the children of their workers. This 
has been done in an attempt to build up 
not only a well-trained work force but a 
steady one. The provision of adequate 
skills for workers by an industrial em- 
ployer will not only raise the output of 
those workers but will also in most cases 
assure their continuance in the employ of 
the industry which has trained them. 

On the other hand, training the sons of 
first-generation industrial. workers to take 
the more skilled jobs in an expanding fac- 


_the factory work force. 
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tory tends to insure for the employer a 
much smaller labor turnover than might 
otherwise be the case. 

As the report points out, governments in 
the region have also become aware of the 
fact that one of the great stumbling blocks 
in the path of industrialization in the re- 
gion is the lack of adequate training for 
They have at- 
tempted to meet this lack with a variety 
of training schools and apprenticeship pro- 
grams. Perhaps the principal criticism 
that can be made of efforts in this- direc- 
tion, is their lack of over-all planning. ` 
Such planning is among the recommenda- 
tions made ir this volume. 

The report notes the resistance of many 
of the older educational institutions, par- 
ticularly those of university level, to pene- 
tration of the more mundane industrial 
subjects into their curricula. In Chile, 
Argentina, Mexico, and some other coun- 
tries progress has been made in the direc- 
tion of integrating the vocational training- 
program into the general educational sys- 
tem. However, as the report points out, 
and as any student of the labor situation 
in Latin America can testify, educators 
and industrialists alike are still amazed and 
perhaps a little shocked at the willingness 
of “respectable” educational institutions of 
both secondary and university grade in this 
country to accept “practical” subjects in 
their courses of study. 

Although it reviews the extensive voca- 
tional training facilities already available in 
Latin America, this report notes the great 
need for more such resources. The job of 
turning the rural semi-serfs who are flock- 
ing into the towns to man the new indus- 
tries of the region into trained, disciplined 
industrial workers is a large one. The 
present volume indicates the need not only 
for expansion of present training facilities 
in Latin America, but the need for help 
from outside the area. 

This ILO volume is certainly not in- 
tended for that mythical character “the 
general reader.” However, for one who is 
interested in educational problems in Latin 
America, or in the problems of economic 
development of the region, it is undoubt- 
edly something which he should read. It 
is an exceedingly valuable source of infor- 
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mation concerning the.educational aspects 
of the, great movement toward economic 
diversification and industrialization which 
is under way in Latin America. 
ROBERT J. ALEXANDER 
Rutgers University 


TOWNSEND, WILLIAM CAMERON. Lázaro 
Cárdenas, Mexican Democrat. Pp. xiv, 
379. Ann Arbor, Mich.: George Wahr 
Publishing Company, 1952. $400. 
General Cardenas sought to dissuade Mr. 
Townsend from writing this biography say- 
ing that as a friend he was apt to be preju- 
diced in his favor. 
viewer’s Impression that the general’s fears 
proved to be well founded. Evidence of 
bias was probably noted by Professor 
Frank Tannenbaum, for in his foreword to 
this book he states that “it is difficult for 
anyone who has known General Cardenas 
. to write about him dispassionately.” 

General Cardenas is represented as a 
man of honor, nobility, integrity, tact, 
idealism, moderation, modesty, sincerity, 
liberalism, tolerance, vision—and countless 
other virtues. As page after page was 
read, and as the number of the virtues 
mounted, this reviewer sought anxiously 
for some confession of shortcoming, some 
fall from virtuous grace. On the very few 
. occasions when the fact of error was cod- 
ceded, this was defended by the author as 
an extenuating circumstance. For example, 
when President Cárdenas, who stood for 
honest elections and noninterference by the 
Executive (sic), winked at the fraudulent 
counting. of the votes after the Almazan- 
Camacho election, it was because Almazén’s 
threat to revolt had ‘caused the President 
“to lose concern about the counting of the 
votes.” 

William Cameron Townsend, who has 
spent most of his adult life among Indian 
- tribes of Mexico and Guatemala, first be- 
came acquainted with Lazaro Cardenas in 
1935 when the President of Mexico dis- 
covered Mr. and Mrs. Townsend living in 
an Indian village’in Morelos teaching tke 
Indians to read in their native Aztec lan- 
guage. A long and intimate friendship de- 


veloped, affording Mr. Townsend an excel- . 


lent opportunity to become well acquainted 
with Lázaro Cárdenas, the man. The par- 


Itas the present re- 
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ticular value of this book, therefore, is 
to be found in the warm, sympathetic 
character delineation of General Cardenas 
rather than in the sketchy, disjointed, and 
thoroughly’ inadequate chapters on the 
Cardenas administration.. For a more 
penetrating, comprehensive, and orderly 
view of the problems and achievements of 
the Cardenas administration we must- still 
rely on the Weyls’ Reconquest of Mexico. 

Mr. Townsend is at his best when de- 
scribing Lázaro Cárdenas on his many 
trips of personal inspection into the far 
back country of Mexico. These numerous 
tours, indicated on maps on the inner 
covers of the book, constituted a new tech- 
nique of government, the circuit-riding sys- 
tem. The President, seemingly distrustful 
of others, felt that he had to go himself 
direct to the people, not only to acquaint 
himself with their.problems, but whenever 
possible, to solve them on the ground. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Townsend “the peasant- 
loving president” radiated “a paternal joy 
from his close contact with the masses” 
But Mr. Townsend does not tell us that 
this unique method of administering jus- 
tice, reminiscent of that of benevolent 
sovereigns of old, short-circuited the local 
authorities and was .bad for their morale 
and prestige. Moreover, it perpetuated the 
harmful tradition of viewing the govern- 
ment as an individual. 

The book contains a number of factual 
errors. A few of these follow. The jéfe 
politico was not “federally appointed” (p. 
15); this was a state officer appointed by 
the governor. Cardenas did not “give the 
Church her constitutional rights” when he 
threw off the yoke of Calles (p. 341). 
This attempt to excuse Cárdenas of re- 
sponsibility for the vigorous attack on the 
Church is novel; Cardenas persisted in the 
anticlerical, if not antireligious, campaign 
until the crisis of the oil expropriations 
forced him to desist. Also, we are told 
that, following the adoption of the con- 
stitutional amendment requiring socialistic 
education, “some church schools closed” 
(p. 80). These schools did not exist, for 
they had been abolished many years be- 
fore by the original Article 3 of the Con- 
stitution. l 

On September 17, 1939, President Cár- 
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denas referred tothe recently declared war 
in Europe as “an international conflict be- 
tween ambitious, unscrupulous, and im- 
perialistic interests” —the communistic line. 
Mr. Townsend makes no reference to this 
statement. At the least it detracts some- 
what from the stature of Lazaro Cardenas 
as “a man of vision.” j 
J. LLoyb MECHAM 
The University of Texas 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUC- 
TION AND DEVELOPMENT. Report on 
Cuba. Findings and Recommendations 
of an Economic and Technical Mission 
organized by the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development in col- 
laboration with the Government of Cuba 
in 1950, Francis Adams Truslow, Chief 
of Mission. Pp. xxiv, 1052., Washing- 
ton, 1951. $7.50. - 


This massive report is E an en- 
cyclopedic survey of the Cuban economy. 
It also, analyzes the problems and policies 
affecting the economic progress of Cuba, 
and it suggests a long-term ee for 
future development. 

The fifty chapters of TA report are 
grouped in ten books. Book I outlines the 
report and highlights its major findings 
and recommendations. Book II is a cap- 
sule description of the economy. Books 
HI through VIII, including some 700 
pages, contain a detailed description of 
the major sectors of the economy. Each 
book, and usually each chapter, includes 
a general survey, the major problems, and 
Tecommendations. Book IX, which out- 
lines a strategy for Cuban economic de- 
velopment, is presumably the climax of the 
report. Book X, dealing with technical 
problems and possibilities, is really a glori- 
fied appendix. 

The report poses Cuba’s primary eco- 
nomic problem as the reduction of depend- 
ence upon sugar. Diversification is fea- 
sible because of Cuba’s financial position, 
as well as because of its unused human 
and material resources Such development 
will not be easy, however, for the Cuban 
economy has long been static and top- 
heavy, and growth will be impeded by un- 
suitable attitudes, a widespread lack of 
confidence, and inadequate institutions. 
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‘The report’s “strategy for development” 
is directed toward four specific objectives, 
each of which involves reducing Cuba’s de- 
pendence upon sugar exports. Twelve cri- 
teria to guide developm-nt are suggested, 
most of these stressing Cuba’s resources 
and needs. A course o action to foster 
development, encompasseng expanded ap- 
plied research, improved education, better 
labor-management relatons, government 
policies encouraging “.ynamic develop- 
ment,” and government reforms is pro- 
posed. A number of actions to increase 
agricultural and industral production are 
outlined, and lastly, v- specific projects 
are urged as “most essential, most im- 
mediately feasible and most likely to 
benefit Cuba as a whole” i: 

As a painstaking and comprehensive de- 
scription of the Cuban economy, this re- 
port should be a standacd reference book. . 
As a set of recommendetions for develop- 
ment, it should also be aseful, for its sug- 
gestions seem practical and make good 
sense. They are also, nowever, cautious, 
piecemeal, and perhaps not overly imagi- 
native. The report envsages, incidentally, 
a very limited and corservative role for 
the Cuban government. This role may be 
more appropriate for the prosperous Cuban 
economy than it would de in other under- 
developed countries no so blessed by a 
booming sugar industry In this, as in a 
few other respects, Cuwa may be some- 
what atypical. Yet, ths report should be 
of value not only to hose interested in 
the Cuban economy pe. se, but also as a 
case study for the larger public concerned 
with economic development throughout the 
world. C. ADDISON HICKMAN 

University of Illinois 


PENDLE, GEORGE. Urugiay—South Ameri- 
ca’s First Welfare Seate. Pp. viii, 100 
New York: Royal Iestitute of Interna- 
tional Affairs, 1952. $2.50. 

This book is a timely addition to the 
relatively scarce literature regarding Uru- 
guay-—a gallant little zation to whom-a 
lack of. signposts has been a challenge 
rather than a deterren to social and po- 
litical experiment. 

Actually, Uruguay = not so much a- 
study of “South America’s First Welfare 
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State” as it is an orderly and illuminating 
encyclopedia, in capsule form, of the es- 
sential facts and characteristics of the 
country and its people. The author has 
not attempted much by way of interpreta- 
tion or comment, and as a result his book 
is slightly heavy reading in spots. Never- 
theless, the flaming spirit of an intensely 
democratic and aggressive people is evi- 
dent behind every fact and figure. 
Chronic disorder, political and otherwise, 
characterized Uruguay’s early history. By 
the turn of the present century, however, 
the people apparently had begun to get 
their fill of anarchic individualism. A 
forceful and farseeing leader in the per- 
son of José Batlle y Ordóñez not only 
helped them reach this conclusion but was 
successful in focusing energies, which there- 
tofore had been dissipated in strife, on a 
long-range program of social and political 
reform. . 
Batlle contended, the author tells us, 
“that the employer should- always set the 
public welfare above private gain; that the 
employer should pass on a greater share of 
his profit to his employees; and that the 
employer and the State should aid the 
poor, the sick, the old, and the young.” 
Acceptance of these ideas seems clearly 
reflected in Uruguay’s welfare legislation 
which is outlined in the book. Hours of 
work have been controlled since 1915; 
minimum wages were set for some work- 
ers beginning in 1926; a family allowance 
program with funds derived:from a tax on 
payrolls was established in 1943; work- 
men’s compensation started in 1914; and 
unemployment compensation was started 
in a. limited. way in 1939. The old age 
pension law was passed in 1919 and pro- 
vides benefits for those-who have “reached 
the age of sixty and to anyone (regardless 
of age) who is totally incapacitated and in 
poverty.” Uruguay has no national sys- 
tem of health insurance but, as the author 
points out, through no lack of agitation on 
the part of the Batllistas who are still 
vocal and well organized despite the death 
of their leader in 1929. They regard their 
program of social reform in no sense com- 
plete. . = 
Uruguay also summarizes the country’s 
experience with state ownership of a num- 
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ber of industrial and commercial under- 
takings. Many of these, whether success- 
ful in paying their own way or not, are 


no longer regarded as experimental. The 


educational system is briefly described. 
Religion is dispatched with a brief men- 
tion.” The facts of finance, production, 
transportation, communications, and for- 
eign trade follow with the grim and uncom- 
promising inevitability of a government 
yearbook. 

The author concludes his work, after a 
brief excursion into lighter topics such as 
radio and sports, with a statement on for- 
eign relations and party politics with poli- 
tics properly predominating. 

Wituiam L. MITCHELL 

Social Security Administration 

Washington, D. C. 


Wares, Ny{. Red Dust: Autobiographies 
of Chinese Communists, as told to Nym — 
Wales. With an introduction by Robert 
Carver North. Pp. xiv, 238. Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1952. 
$5.00. 


Red Dust is a collection of twenty-four 
“autobiographies” orally recited to Miss 
Wales during her five-month visit to Yenan 
in 1937. The individual stories vary greatly 
in length—from two to twenty pages—and 
are also uneven in intrinsic value and im- 
portance. They do, however, tell what 
twenty-four Chinese Communists thought 
about themselves, their movement, their 
leadership, and their personal reasons for 
identifying themselves with the Chinese 
Communist movement. This handsome 
volume therefore incorporates a great 
quantity of autobiographical raw material 
of historical and psychological value— 
even if many of Miss Wales’s characters 
have dropped from sight during the inter- 
vening years, and the passage of time has 
deprived their stories of current topical 
interest in 1952, 

The personalities prevailed upon by Miss 
Wales to -tell their stories include poli- 
ticians, militarists, educators, propagan- 
dists, industrial proletarians, medical and 
professional workers, and cultural workers 
(including writers, - artists, and actors). 
With few exceptions, these people repre- 
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sent lower leadership levels. A few cur- 
rently prominent personalities in Commu- 
nist China are included: one Politburo 
member (Tung Pi-wu), a regional political- 
military commander (Lin Piao), the head 
of the youth federation (Liao Ch’eng- 
chih), a provincial governor not identified 
as such (Wang Shou-tai), and one Central 
Government minister (Hsieh Chiieh-tsai) 
—hbut their stories are not brought down 
to date, and in three instances the stories 
are too brief to be revealing or of great 
significance. 

Robert North makes two important con- 
tributions to the volume. His introduction 
(pp. 3-22) is an informing and perceptive 
essay on Chinese Communist history by a 
leading American student of the subject. 
He has also compiled, in an appendix, 
brief statements in the style of Who’s Who 
about twenty-seven of the most important 
Communist leaders in contempdrary China, 
a_feature that adds notably to the utility 
of the volume. 

Why did these Chinese go Communist? 
Not from intellectual conviction or from 
conversion following a study of the basic 
Marxist texts. In nearly every instance, 
the individual reacted to an adolescent 
emotional situation or experience of his 


private life, and thought he found in com- 


munism a solution for his own personal 
problem, as he saw it. The real mystery 


is that individuals who could protest on. 


independent personal grounds against the 
circumstances in which they found them- 
selves could also embrace with such ap- 
parent enthusiasm the total discipline (and 
negation of personal choice or judgment) 
imposed upon them by the Communist 
Party. 
H. ARTHUR STEINER 
University of California at Los Angeles 


LEHRMAN, Hat. ZJsrael: The Beginning 
and Tomorrow. Pp. v, 358. New York: 
William Sloane Associates, 1952. $3.75. 


Mr. Lehrman’s report on the first few 
years of Israel’s life adds to the impres- 
sion that the tiny new state is the most 
hopeful and interesting spot in the world 
today. An excellent reporter, he senses 
the drama behind life in Israel and knows 


- vestment in Israel. 
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how to transmit his impressions to others. 
His book makes absorbing reading 

Mr. Lehrman is not a blind admirer. 
He never was and apparently is not now 
a Zionist. He sees a great many faults 
which, if not rectified soon, may weaken 
the new state to the point of endangering 
its existence. Some of these faults are due 
to inexperience; and Mr. Lehrman has 
much to say which is both amusing and 
disconcerting about the new officialdom as 
well as about the new government’s lack 
of diplomatic skill. More basic are his 
criticisms of social and economic policy. 
He doubts the wisdom, though he admires 
the fact, of the “Angathering of the exiles.” 
Hard-headed policy should have stopped 
the influx of immigrants far short of the 


- vast -accretion which has placed an wn- 


bearable social and economic burden upon 
a new state and an underdeveloped coun- 
try. Sentiment has prevailed, though the 


' author thinks it was not sentiment alone, 


but that defense needs have been equally 
compelling. Admittedly, however, neither 
age nor ailment has kept immigrants out 
of the country. g 

The economic problems would have been 
serious- enougài without these immigrants. 
The country desperately needs a more fa- 
vorable trade balance and the rapid de- 
velopment of new industries. Here a dif- 
ferent kind of sentiment has stood in the 
way. Israel aas not been able to shake 
off the sociaistic doctrines which most 
Palestinian settlers during’ the past half 
century had brought into the land along 
with their hopes and Zionist ideals. Mr. 
Lehrman discusses at some length the diffi- 
culties which Mapai, the dominant party 
in the government coalition, has placed in 
the way of American capital eager for in- 
Concessions have come 
late and there is still, Mr. Lehrman thinks, 
ground for suspecting the economic am- 
bitions of Histradut, the Israel federation 
of labor, closely allied as it is with the 
government. 

Israel cannot avoid a religious problem. 
The newcomers from Moslem lands have 
no understanding of a secular state, while 
a good many of the older settlers from 
Eastern Europe are opposed to the slight- 


_est deviation from religious orthodoxy. 
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Mr. Lehrman has no sympathy for any 
such viewpoint. He shows no evidence of 
appreciating the part played by Judaism 
in the fate and experience of the Jewish 
people either in the Diaspora or in the 
Palestine settlement. Nor does he appear 
to understand that for many Jews a secu- 
lar Jewish state is a contradiction interms. 
He is more objective in his discussion of 
the problem presented by the Arab popu- 
lation withm Israel and the refugees ouz- 
sides its borders. Finally, he offers an ex- 
cellent discussion of the relations between 
Israel and the United States, as well as be- 
tween the Jews building their state and 
the American Jews eager to do all they 
can to help in this new experiment. 

Mr. Lehrman’s book is among the best 
of many which have dealt with this sub- 
ject during the past few years. 

SOLOMON GRAYZEL 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


FREEMAN, KATHLEEN. God, Man and 
State: Greek Concepts. Pp. vii, 240. 
Boston: The Beacon Press, 1952. $3.25. 


Ancient Greek thinkers had unbounded 
confidence in the powers of the mund. 
Pure reason, either unaided or illumined 
by divine intelligence, sufficed for the as- 
certainment of truth—eternal truth that 
transcended mere erudition. 

Today, when classical studies and phi- 
losophy receive ever-diminishing attention, 
the content and spirit of Greek thought 
are virtually esoteric lore for scholars 
trained in the humanistic tradition. 

Kathleen Freeman knows all that is im- 
portant about ancient Greece. She has 
made the thinking of the Greek masters so 
completely her own that she is able to az- 
complish a difficult task of condensation 
and exposition with lucidity and perspe:- 
tive that merit the admiration of scholars. 
From the Homeric epics; the works of the 
scientists of the “Atomic ~School”; the 
teachings of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle; 
and, to a lesser degree, the Neo-Platonists, 
Epicureans, and Stoics, she has distilled 
the essence of the Greek concepts of God, 
man, society, education, and law. - 

Greek religion the author characterizes 
as “beautiful and rich in emotional appeal, 
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but with little moral and no intellectual 
content, and with many elements both 
stupid and ugly as well as cruel” (p. 9). 
Such appraisal is indeed a welcome con- 
trast to the banalities of the usual “ap- 
preciation” literature. Again, the Greek 
concept of the nature of man is aptly sum- 
marized in the statement that the philoso- 
phers “analyzed Man’s nature into com- 
ponent parts; they tried to show him how 
these could best be used, what was his 
place in the universe, and what was the 
right way for him to live” (p. 72). 

Another pithy summary is the ee 
remark that for Plato “This life... 
nothing but a training-ground for the sca 
or mind, where it learns to ignore all else 
but the pursuit of reality, and so to fit 
itself for the world where only reality 
exists” (p. 103). 

The fundamental question, however, is 
whether the volume achieves its purpose. 
To this reviewer it seems that too much 
detail is presented to interest “ordinary 
intelligent men and women” who may know 
little and care less about Greek philoso- 
phy. Of course, one must agree that 


“Greek philosophy with its passion for 


truth, its rational method, its belief in in- 
telligence allied to goodness, can and must 
be called in to help the Christian ethic 
and love of humanity to save the world” 
(p. vi). But something more intriguing 
than this almost textbook-like work must 
sound the call. | 
CHARLES EDWARD SMIE 
Louisiana State University 
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STAVRIANOS, L. S. Greece: American Di- 
lemma and Opportunity. Pp. ix, 246. 
Chicago: Henry Regnery Company, 1952. 
$325. - 


Professor L S. Stravrianos’ book on 
Greece, dealing with the period from 1936 
to 1950, gives the general reader a clear- 
cut and objective account of the complexi- 
ties of Greek politics and of their en- 
tanglement with the power politics of the 
Great Powers. The author vividly de- 
scribes the Metaxas dictatorship which in- 
creased the vigor of those liberal, socialist, 
and commumist groups’which played so im- 
portant a role in the resistance movement 


“ 
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during the German occupation. The analy- 
sis of the nature of the resistance move- 
ment, showing how a united front known 
as the National Liberation Front (EAM) 
created an effective National Popular Lib- 
eration Army (ELAS) in both of which or- 
ganizations the Communists played an im- 
portant role, 1s admirably done. 

The author throws light on the civil war 
in Greece between the Royalists and EAM 


during the Nazi occupation, on,the mutiny 


in the Greek navy at Alexandria and in the 
Greek multary units in Egypt due to Brit- 
ish meddling in Greek politics in Suppo 
of the Royalists and the Monarchy. 

What is most revealing, and may prove 
shocking to the reader, is the author’s ex- 
planation of how- British intervention in 
Greek affairs was largely responsible for 
the Communist revolution He claims that 
the Churchill government helped to put in 


` power and continued to support corrupt, 


inefficient, ruthlessly ọppressive Rightist 
governments determined to restore the 
monarchy and crush all resistance be it 
centrist, liberal, socialist, or Communist. 
The fiasco of Churchill’s policy and the 
ineptness of Bevin are effectively exposed 


„and the reasons for Britain’s failure in 


Greece are carefully analyzed. The de- 
scription of the situation thus created, 
which faced the United States when it as- 
sumed responsibility for Greece under the 
Truman ‘Doctrine, prepares the readet for 
the main thesis of Professor Stravrianos— 
the American dilemma and opportunity. 
It is discouraging to note that the author 
is of the opinion that after an expenditure 
of some $700 million in Greece “between 
March 1947 and June 1949,” four years 
after the United States assumed its present 
tole and two years since the destruction 
of the guerrilla forces, “we have made no 
progress in Greece except in the military 
sense. The Greek army is larger, but the 
same politicians control- Athens and the 
same poverty grips the country.” The au- 
thor warns fellow Americans 
military victory will quickly evaporate and 
that we will find ourselves fighting a second 
‘Democratic Army’ a few years hence” if 
we repeat the mistakes of the British. 
WILLIAM YALE 
University of New Hampshire 


“that our ‘ 
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~ ‘LETTERS TO TH= EDITOR 


Dear Sir: 


The review of Howard W. duns 
American Sociology by D-. Foward Becker, 
which appeared in your March issue (pp. 
204-205), contains such harp criticism of 
the book’s publishers that we feel a re- 
buttal is justified. j 

Dr. Becker writes: “ Gdum has placed 
American sociologists permanently in his 
debt. Words similarly appreciative cannot 
be bestowed, however, ca the publishers. 
To have forced Odum -o eliminate 300 
pages, presumably with a. zye to textbook 
sales, means that Odum h-mself has suf- 
fered through inadequate >resentation of 
his views and that every instructor and 
student using the book vill suffer with 
him.” 

Without any prompting from the pub- 
lishers, Dr. Odum desired-to have his book 
priced so that it would be readily available 
to students, and, in orle- to gain this 
wider distribution, he vcuatarily reduced 
his original manuscript t: -he appropriate 
length. 

As for the maternal eliminated from the 
original manuscript, this =cnsisted, as Dr. 
Odum states in his Ackncw. edgments, of a 
limited “Who’s Who” of some four hun- 
dred sociologists, which “S¢ically grew too 
big” for the book; “segments on definitions, 
concepts, and specialisms critical apprais- 
als of special ‘theories’ af individual so- 
ciologists; the rich peri sdcal literature; 
the bibliography of borcrine sociology ; 
and the history of sociolagy in specific in- 
stitutions.” Dr.~Odum was the sole: judge 
of what was to be left cut, and he obvi- 
ously retained the more important and 
eliminated the less impo tent. One may 
well doubt that the elimiration of this less 
important material has Fampered the au- 
thor in the presentation of his views, or 
that instructors and stitlents using the 
book will suffer appreciab-y. _ 

The publishers of D. Odum’s book 
are primarily commercia, not academic, 
publishers. Whether th- publishers are 
“crassly commercial” is € matter of opin- 
ion, but, as Dr Becker well knows, during 
the 228 years of the firnrs continuolis ex- 
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istence, it has published some notable con- 
tributions to sociology including, among 
many others, the works of the Hammonds, 
the Webbs, Rowntree, Havighurst, and 
now Odum. Credit for a worth-while con- 
tribution in any field belongs primarily to 
its author; the publisher is certainly of 
secondary importance. The contribution, 
if good enough, will almost always find 4 
_ publisher. Unless he is endowed, any re- 
alistic publisher hopes at least to break 
even, and the author hopes to gain either 
an enhanced reputation or a-money profit, 
and perhaps both, since neither publisher 
nor author is fed by the birds. Any 
tangible gain to either depends largely 
upon the activity of the publisher in mar- 
keting the books produced, for, like auto- 
mobiles and television sets, books must be 
“peddled.” Dr. Becker would doubtless 
be annoyed if his publishers made no ef- 
fort to sell his books. l 

In the December 1951 issue of Sosial 
Forces, Dr. Read Bain closed his review 
of Odum’s book with this sentence: “Well, 
it won’t make either Odum or Longmans 
rich, but it should make all sociologists 
grateful to both of them.” We regret that 
such a strong dissenting voice has been 
raised against part of this sentiment, 

Ropert L. STRAKER 
College Editor 
Longmans, Green and Co., Inc. 


- Dear Sir: 

The only adequate reply to Mr. Straker’s 
letter would be one written by Dr. Odum 
himself, and under the circumstances, this 
can hardly be expected. 

Where my own comment is concerned, I 
can add little to what I have already said 
in the review with which issue is taken. 
If the reader will refer to that review, he 
will find that it is precisely with regard to 
the material eliminated, listed in para- 
graph four of Mr. Straker’s letter, that 
the adverse judgment was made. There- 
fore, nothing need be added to that para- 
‘graph; Mr. Straker has stated my case. 

In conclusion, let me say that I am 
quite sympathetic with the plight in which 
publishers now find themselves; namely, 
high costs of labor, paper, and binding. 
Whether the smaller publishers, such as 
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The Free Press, Glencoe, Minois, have 
been able to diminish their difficulties by 
cutting down on overhead is a_ question 
that I am not prepared to answer. I can 
only ‘say that in the entire course of my 
teaching experience I cannot recall ever 
having adopted a book because ıt was 
called to my attention by a publisher’s 
sales representative. I am also apprecia- 
tive of. the free entértainment provided at 
sociological conventions by such repre- 
sentatives; I have thoroughly enjoyed my- 
self at many such gatherings. Here again, 
however, it is to be doubted as to whether 
the entertainment policy really produces 
favorable results on the publisher’s bal- 
ance sheet. Does it increase the cost of 
books to the purchaser? 
Howarp BECKER 

University of Wisconsin 
Dear Sir: i 

If space permits, I should like to com- 
ment on the recent review by Professor 
Theodore Abel of my Through Values to 
Social Interpretation, It is not my pur- 
pose to take issue with the opinions ad- 
vanced by Professor Abel, but rather to 
correct certain errors of fact. i 

1. Professor Abel asserts that various 
essays included in the colection have all 
been published previously. A comparison 
of texts, such as a careful reviewer might 
be expected to make, would show that in 
almost every case the two versions previ- 
ously published were drastically abridged. 
Two of them, in fact, included only two- 
fifths of the versions made available in the 
present collection. Whether there is any 
merit in presenting, in readily available 
form, the full texts of the essays is an 
open question, but Abel’s statement as it 


Stands is not strictly accurate. 


2. It follows from this that his assertion 
that the essays “are easily available in 
their original form” is somewhat untrue. 
Over and above this, however, is the fact 
that two of the more important essays ap- 
peared in a book now out of print. The 
plates were melted for war metal after 
only 1,500 copies had been printed. Here 
again, reasonable -care wauld have pre- 
vented the reviewer from making a mis- 
statement. 
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In conclusion, I should like to point out 
that in the review as printed there is 
nothing specific about what the book in- 
cludes or does=not include. Moreover; 
one half of the brief review is devoted en- 
tirely to the expression of opinion about 
the worthwhileness of collections of essays 
issued while the authors are still alive. 
Here the reviewer doubtless had in mind 
the recently published volumes by Parsons 
and Merton as well as the present writer’s 
efforts. I am flattered to be included in 
this trio, but it is with some hesitation that 
I call attention to the fact that collections 
of essays by Giddings, the older Faris, and 
several other sociologists far more distin- 
guished than those of the recent vintage 
to which I belong, were published without 
the services of a literary undertaker. If, 
however, Professor Abel would like to 
volunteer for the task indicated by his re- 
mark on “the undoubtedly more critical 
and discriminating selection of some fu- 
ture editor of his [Becker’s] posthumous 
work,” I shall certainly be willing to men- 
tion him in my last will and testament. 

Sincerely yours, 
Howarp BECKER 


Dear Sir: 


In the March issue of THE ANNALS you 
have a review of my The Impact of the 
Labor Union by Mr. Sar A. Levitan con- 
taining a number of strikingly inaccurate 
statements concerning the contents of the 
book. 

Mr. Levitan says, “Wright, the editor of 
the volume, contributes two papers deal- 
ing with aggregate wage problems,” and 
he goes on to say “The Impact of the La- 
bor Union is limited to the economic as- 


pects of union activities and fails to deal 


with their socio-political effects.” 

May I say that Mr. Levitan either has 
not read my book or else is deliberately 
misrepresenting its contents. The first of 
my papers deals explicitly and exclusively 
with the “socio-political effects” of the la- 
bor union. The second paper deals with 
aggregate wages, but the first deals with 
precisely the questions which Mr. Levitan 
says I ignore. 

In addition to my paper, the various 
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discussions by Boulding, Samuelson, and 
others contain many rezerences to the 
socio-political activities. 

May I point out that tHs is the second 
time in which my work has been libeled in 
THE ANNALS within the last year. My 
book on Captialism was | ntrusted to the 
notorious pro-Communist Paul Sweezy, 
with results which your -eaders are now 
familiar with. It is perhaas a compliment 
to my work that my criti s are invariably 
forced to resort to misrerresentation, but 
I do not see how THe ANNALS can expect. 
to retain its scholarly repatation and con- 
tinue to publish slanted <reviews of this 
type. 

On the merits I suggest hat Mr. Levitan 
was anxious to minimize a book which 
contained the following jingle concurred in 
by all participants, inclding Samuelson 
and Boulding: 


“We all or nearly all ccnsent 

If wages rise by ten per cent 

It puts the choice before the nation 
Of unemployment or inflation.” 


I would deeply apprecia= it if you would 
publish this letter. 
Yours very truly, 
Davip McCorp WRIGHT 


Dear Sir: 


A rechecking of Professor Wright’s first 
paper confirms my originc] belief that the 
book fails to deal with socio-political ef- 
fects of trade unions. Fecr purpose of ac- 
curacy I migkt have state] that it fails to 
deal effectively or realisically with the 
problem. In my brief review I referred to 


` the more significant of P-ofessor Wright’s 


two papers, the other soven participants 
in the symposium having contributed one 
paper each. 

Mr. Wright is quite correct j in stcting 
that other contributors made reference to 
socio-political activities of unions, but 
these references were it the nature ot 
parenthetical remarks anc did not attempt 
to discuss any aspects of the subject with . 
any degree of completene-s. 

I therefore conclude: 


Alas this reviewer cannot reneg, 
For a single socio-pciitical leg 
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Hardly begins to fulfill the need 
Of an economic centipede. 


Sincerely yours, 
SAR A. LEVITAN 
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